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PREFACE. 



It has long been a source of deep regret to the Catholic in- 
structors of youth, that scarcely a single English Treatise on 
Geography could be procured not containing calumnious as- 
persions on their holy religion. Painful as it must be to 
place in the hands of innocent and unsuspecting children, 
statements as false as they are insulting to the faith of the 
great majority of the Christian world, there has hitherto been 
no other means of teaching this popular branch of education. 
The present work will, it is hoped, remedy the evil. Its object 
is, to supply Catholic schools, but more especially the " 0irU~ 
tian Schools" with a treatise, which, while it conveys all the 
geographical information necessary, gives also the historical 
and religious knowledge by which that information should be 
accompanied. The facts detailed have been selected from the 
best existing authorities, and may be placed before children 
without the least fear that their minds will be ioijured, at a 
period when impressions once made, are seldom, perhaps 
never, effaced. 

As to the more stricUy geographical portion of the work, it 
will be seen, that it contains as much information as could be 
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compressed within the limits to which it is necessarily con- 
fined ; more, perhaps, than will be fonnd in books of greater 
bulk and higher pretensions. The divisions of the countries, 
chief cities, with their respective situations and populations, 
are placed in corresponding columns ; this arrangomettt being 
the best calculated to impress these particulars on the mind of 
the learner. Tables containing the sizes of islands and lakes, 
the lengths of rivers, heights of mountains, &c., are given, iu 
order to carry out the improved method of teaching Geography, 
by classification and comparison. A vocabulary of geogra- 
phical names, with their correct pronunciation, is also ap- 
pended. 

The climate, natural features, productions, zoolog}', history, 
religion, &c., of each country, are given under distinct heads. 
Some remarks are also made on the variations of climate ; but 
as many of the terrestrial phenomena which affect it, belong not 
exclusively to any one country, more general observations on 
this subject will be found in the Appendix, which consprises 
the elements of Astronomy, interesting questions on the uhc 
of the Globes, and the method of constructing Ma|>s. 
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10 INTRODUCTION. 

Parallels of latitude are less circles, which divide 
the globe unequally ; four of ihem, the two tropics 
and the two polar circles, mark the boundaries ol the 
zones. 

There are five zones; one torrid, two temperate, 
and Vfio frigid. The torrid zone is bounded on the 
N. by the tropic of Cancer, and S. by the tropic of 
Capricorn. Each tropic is 23i^ fix)in the equatoi ; 
hence the breadth of the torrid zone is 47°. 

The arctic, or iV. polar circle, is 23i° from the 
N. pole, and 43° from the tropic of Cancer, and 
divides the N. temperate zone from the N. frigid 
zone. 

The antarctic, or S. polar circle, is 23 J® from 
the S. pole, and 43° from the tropic of Capricorn, and 
divides the S. temperate zone from the S. frigid zone. 

Climates are subdivisions of the zones. A cli- 
mate is a portion of the earth's surface, bounded by 
two parallels of latitude, and of such breadth, that 
llw length of the day in one parallel exceeds that in 
the other by half an hour. 

There are 60 climates: 24 from the equator to each 
of the polar circles, arising from the difl'erence of halt 
an hour in the longest day in each ; and 6 from the 
)K>lar circles to the i)oles, arising from the difilerence 
of an entire month, the sun being seen at the end of 
the first of these a whole month without setting ; in 
the second, two ; in the third, three, &c. The fol- 
lowing table will show the latitude in which each 
climate tenninatcs, the breadth of each, and the 
]en<^'th of the day ; so that by knowing the length of 
the longest day, or the climate, the other will bt- 
tA'iiw in the corresponding column. 
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12 rSTRODFCTTOir. 

fuce, is termed a map. Of ihese there are two'l 
kinds, yc (Krai anA particular. On a general mOft, 
thai is, on one of a large portion of the earth's 
sutface, the meridians aiid parallels of laliludo are 
curved lines ; ou a particular map, ihey are ueorly 
Htraighi. 

Oil all mapH, the equator and parallels of latilailBi 
run E, and W.; the meridians, N. and S. The E. f 
towards the right hand; the W. towards ihe It} 
lumd: the N. above ; the S. belott. 

iMlitude is oil arc of the meridian contained bt^^ 

len ihe eijiialor and any parallel of li 
tncreascs N. and K. iVuin the eqnalot towurd.t the 
]xiles, or from 0° lu 90° reckoned on the meridian. 

The latitude of a place is found on a map, by 
ultservinj; the degree of the meridian on ihe right 
<it lell hand-margin of the map, cut by the poralM 
iif latitude which passes through the given place. | 

Difference of latitude is an arc of the meridian bl"'' 
leiiejHed between any two purallels of latitude, and 
taimot exceed 1»0'^. It is found by subtracting the 
less of two latitudes from the greater, if both be 
north, or both south ; but if one be north, and the 
cither south latitude, their sum must be taken a» dif> 
Irrenrc of latitude. The dilference of latitude il 
identical with the distance between two places whea 
ihsy arc on the same meridian, otherwise the di^ 
i« always greater than the dilfercnco of !•• 

Longitude is an arc of the eiiualor, inteTceptall 
belweentbe^ritovrii^iaa and anv other: itiucneai^ 
fromO"l»)»0"E. andW.; but as' each country gen 
mllv adopts the meridian of itx own mtlropolii t 

ihe dm mertdiu, ibs kngitiid* of pkeunaon f 



14 THE WORLD. 

hours and minutas^ as well as in degrees and minutes; 
and the difference of longitude between tny two 
places, converted into time, will be the difference of 
the hours of the day in both places. 

As the diurnal motion of the earth is from W. to 
E. the farther to the £. a place is situated, the 
sooner will the sun appear on the meridian of thtt 
place^ and the later will he the hour; hence the .dif- 
ference of time, or the difierence of longitude 
between two places and the hour in one place being 
li^iven, the hour in the other place may be found by 
the above equation. 



THE WORLD. 

Natural Divisions of the Earth* s Surface. 

The surface of the earth is estimated at 198 mil- 
lions of square miles, and is naturally divided into 
land and water. 

' LAND. 

The principal divisions of land are continents j 
islands^ peninsulas, isthmuses, and promontories 
or capes. 

A continent is the largest division of land, and 
contains many countries, as the Old World. 

An island is a smaller portion of land altogether 
sunrounded by water ; as Ireland. 

A peninsula is a portion of land almost surrounded 
by water ; as the Crimea in Russia. 

An isthmus is a narrow neck of laud which unites 
t^'o larger )x>rtions ; as the Isthmus of- Bsrokop. 



THB <leORI.D. 



A promontory at 
jutting mto the sea; 



:upe is a high point of litnd 
Cape St. Viment in Portugal 



^ape 

WATER. 



The principal division? of water are oceans, 
gem, lakes, gulfs, bays, slrails, channeh, rivers, 
and harbovrn ox havens. 

An ocean is the largest collection of water, and is 
said to resemble a continent; as the AOantic. 

A aea is a smaller extent of water, rather confined 
by land; as the Baltic. 

A lake is water entirely surrounded by land, and 
therefore resembles an island ; as the Lakes of Kil- 

A gvlf is a portion of water almost surrounded by 
land; aa the Gulf of Finland. 

A bay is a portion of water running into the land 
vriih a ivider opening than a gull'; as the Bay of 
Biscay. 

A s/rait is a narrow passage of water, joming two 
seas or oceans, and is not unlike an isthmus ; as the 
Slrails of Dover. 

A channel is a passage longer and broader than a 
strait; as the English Channel. 

A fiver is a current of fresh water, running through 
a country, and fal£ng into some ocean, sea, or largs 
lake ; as the Liffey, 

A harbour or Kaveti is a small golf or bay; us 
Cork Harbour, Milford Haven.* 

• The lermB road, port, nod creci, are also applied to imall 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE EAETH. 

Land. — There are two vast continents : the eastern 
and the western. 

The eastern continent is 31 millions of square 
miles in extent, and is said to contain about 760 
millions of inhabitants. It comprises Europe, Asia, 
and Africa, and is called the Old World. 

The western continent contains 17 millions of 
square miles, and a population of about 40 millions. 
It is divided into North and South America, and, 
because discovered at a comparatively late period, it 
is called the New World. This continent extends 
from 66° S. latitude, far into the N. frigid zone. 

The principal part of the Old World is atnated in 
the N. temperate zone, although part of Asia and 
more than three-fourthsof Africa are in the tocrid zone. 

To these great divisions, another has been added, 
consisting of numerous islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
under the general name of Australasia, or southern 
Asia : its extent is about 6 millions of square niks ; 
and contains 20 millions of inhabitants. 

Water.— There are five great oceans: the Pacific, 
Atlantic, Northern, Southern, and Indian. 

The Atlantic bounds Europe and Afrioa od the 
W., and N. and S. America on the E. The great 
Pacific divides Asia from America. The Jkdian lies 
S. of Asia, and E. of Africa, and extends to about 
40^ of S. latitude. The Northern Ocean bounds 
Europe, Asia, and N. America, on the N. The 
Southern Ocean extends round the 8. pole, and 
unites with the Indian, Atlantic, and Pacific Oceans. 
These &ve oceans, with their numerous braBdies» 
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.EUROPE. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

Boundaries. — N. the Northern Ocean; W. the 
Atlantic ; S. the Mediterranean ; E. the Archipelago, 
the Sea of Marmora, the Black Sea, and Asia. 

It extends from 36* 30' to 71° N. lat, and 
from 10° \V. to 59** E. long. Length, from 
the N. Cape in Lapland, to Cape Matapan in 
Greece, 2,400 miles ; hreadth, from Cape la Hogiie 
in France, to the river Don in Russia, 2,200 miles. 



Countrhet, 


Chief Townt, 


Latitude, 


Longitude, 


1 Sweden 


Stockholm 


69*» 20' N. 


180 g. E. 


2 Norway 


Christiania 


69» 65' N. 


10<» 48' E. 


3 Denmark 


Copenhagen 


55* 41' N. 


120 50' E. 


4 Rnssia 


Petersburg 


59« 56' N. 


30'* 19' E. 


5 Poland 


Warsaw 


52» 14' N. 


21* 0' R. 


6 Prussia 


Berlin 


52* 30' N, 


13° 35' E. 


7 England 


London 


5l*» 30' N. 


Oo 5' W 


8 Scotland 


Edinburgh 


55° 57' N. 


3*» 10' W. 


9 Ireland 


DubUn 


53«» 21' N. 


6^ 18' W. 


10 Belgium 


Brussels 


50» 50' N. 


4* 22* E. 


11 Holland 


Amsterdam 


52? 22* N. 


4° 53' E. 


12 Austria 


Vienna 


4S^ 12* K. 


16* 22' E. 


13 Germany 


Frankfort 


50'> 7'N. 


8o 36' E. 


14 Italy 


Rome 


41'» 54' N. 


!«* 26' E. 


15 Switzerland 


Benie 


46° 56* N. 


70 26' E. 


16 Franoe 


Paris 


4»» 50' N, 


2* 20' E. 


17 Spain 


Madrid 


40« 24* N. 


3* 43' W. 


18 Portugal 


Iiisb<m 


38° 42* N. 


90 r w. 


19 Turkey 


Constantinople 


4i«» i/n. 


28» 59' E. 


20 Greece 


Athens 


370 58' N. 


230 44' £. 



Islands. — Nova Zembla, Spitzher^en, in the 
Northern Ocean ; Great Britain, Ireland, Iceland, 
the Azores, in the Atlantic ; Zealand, Funen, Laa- 
land, in the Cattef^t; Gland, Gothland, Oesel, in 






Allantic ; the Seine, iiilo the English Chumel ; 
titfi Thames, into the Gennan Oc«aii; the Vistula 
and Oder, iuto the Baltic Sea. 

Lakes. — Ladoga and Onega, iii Russia; Weiiner 
and Wetter, in Siveden; Geneva, in Switzerland; 
Conttaaee, between Switzerland and Germany ; and 
Lough Neagh, in Ireland. 

Straits. — Waigatx, between Russia and Nova 
Zembla ; the Sound, between Sweden aud Zealand j 
Great Belt, between Zealand and P'wien ; Little 
Bell, between Funeii and Jutland; Dover, between 
France and England ; Gibraltar, beiwecn Spain and 
A&ica ; BoHi/ado, between Coreiua and Sardinia ; 
Jteititia, between Italy and Sidty ; He(leiijiont or 
itardanelles, joining (ho Archii>elagi) and Sea of 
"' lom; ComtantinopU, joining llie Swi of Mar- 
and the Black Sea; Caffa, joining the Ulack 
and Soa of Azoph. 

Umati. — Thn cUmBitA of EuRip« ii mure tomportto Ihui 
of toy oQief porljou of Iho globe of eqtwl utcnt Thl» 
|l piiDdpally oTing to Uio mu* of hMtal air MupmdHl 
~~ ~ the bnrning mnda nf AM«*, irfaieh, rs-acUng npoti 
inrTOBDiIing atiiia<)ibi»«, commanlcUM lo tt a gnst 
□r It) beat. Tlie air Uiu* ifilalod la (brocJ towanla 
Hi, eonSitea thellmita of Ihceokl, and gtvra to Kurope, 
liinr, HeiuipDliuiiia,&c., ■ degree ef mopMature irUcb 
NnrU) America, Dcir tha uulam put of Aaia, cau 
The euloni counliio* of Kurope ard, huwevur, cx- 
pitiA to fbo cudUuiuI eul ornurthL-ut wlud* of Slbvta. 
and an ootuequmtly mucli eolder than any iHhrr parlji. In 
Italj, and all iba nuuUien] coiuiUiaii wbioli uv ■lusttuvil 
ftnn tboao wlniU by tnountajnt, ihauppmltwoltuclis |iruiluciiil 
\ij Um louUi and Halb-cut irliid*i i>a»ins fimu ttie bnmltig 
[wbu orEboln)ini!iuo>$aAnni, orAAican dMwt. la muniBer, 
Ihaaa wUuli arc ■ultrj' and oiipmiifci atid an called in Ital;, 
Strom i iu Spain, Suliino i In Uarbar;, &'ibiu«ii. A (hint 
toadlug nuue of thn nioiIanlioD of Eamin^aa cUmaIca ii 



22 EUROPE. 

Population, — The population of Europe is 2d0 miUions; 
about two-thirds of these are employed in agrkulture. Id or 
20 millions in manufactures, and probably 2 millions in ttrms, 
which last consume about two-fifths of the whole revenue. 

The ancient population of Europe consisted of tlie Celts in 
the west and south, the Fins in the north-east, and tht* 
Laplanden in the farthest north. All these were driven 
towards the west by the Scythians or Gethsy and the Samut- 
tians and Sclavonians^ from Asieu 'i*he latter, who were an- 
cestors of the RussiaiiR, Poles, &c., were accompanied by the 
Heruli, The Iberians and Manritanians passed very early 
into Spain, and more lately the Hungarians and Turks entered 
Europe from Asia. 

Government, — Limited monarchy is the form of government, 
which prevails in several of the most important states of 
Europe; and in nearly all, the subject ei^oys a greater 
degree of civil liberty than in most other parts of the world. 
There are in Europe 53 reigning families, whose relatives, or 
younger branches, may amount to 1200 individuals. — Their 
revenues, independent of their private incomes, exceed 
Xi 1,340,000. 

Religion, — The Christian Religion, under some one of its 
denominations, prevails in ever}* part of Europe, not exce)>t- 
ing Turkey, where, though the religion of the state is Ma- 
hometanism, nearly two-thirdu of the people are Christians, 
principally of the Roman Catholic and Greek Churches. 
There are in Europe 35 sovereigns who profess the former 
religion. The number of Roman CathoUcs in Europe is 
computed at 132,750,000; Greek Church, between 46 and 50 
millions ; and Protestants of all denominaHons, nearly 40 
millions. These latter, since their separation from the Ca- 
tholic Church, are subdi^'ided into innumerable sects. Be- 
sides, there are Jews, 3 millions ; Socinians, Quakers, Ana- 
baptists and Armenians, 5 or 6 millions; Mahometant, about 
5 millions; Idolaters, including the Laplanders, Samoides, 
Tchermitzi, Wojolmorki, andtwo or three other wandering tribes, 
500,000. Europe is likewise distinguished above tlio other 
quarters of the globe as the site of the Chair of 67. Peter ^ ac- 
knowledged as the centre of Christian unity, since the time of 
that apostle. Other regions are more extensive, and, perha)>s, 
more favoured with the wealth of nature ; but in none have 
the effects of religion, human intelligence, and enterprise, 
been more strikingly exemplified* 
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Jiiteraiure,:— It is stated that the number of living writers in 
0reat Britain, Ireland, France, and Germany, alone, exceeds 
12,000. The languages in use all oyer Europe are divided by 
modem philologists into three great classes, or families, viz. : 
1. The Jndo-Huropean, or Indo-GermaniCy extending from 
Iceland to the isle of Ceylon, and comprising in Europe the 
Teukmicj regarded as tlie parent of the German, Flemish, 
Dutch) Swedish, Danish, and English; the Latin, from which 
have arisen the Italian, French, Spanish, and Portuguese ; the 
Sdavoniarif which gave origin to the Polish, Russian, Bohe- 
mian, Ijettic, (used in Prussia and the West of Russia), and 
the <^aleet spoken in great part of Turkey; the Celtic, 
dialects of which are found in Ireland, the Scottish Highlands, 
Bretagne in France, and some say Biscay in Spain; the 
Greek, &c. 2d. The Finnish, or Ovralian^ extending along 
the east shores of the Baltic and Gulf of Bothnia, Lapland, 
the norCh'of Russia, and thence extending into Asia, com- 
prising in Europe the Lapponian, Esthonian, Livonian, and 
Hungarian. 3. The Biscayan, confined to the north of Spain, 
and by some linguists supposed to be a Celtic dialect. 
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Boundaries^ — N., Finmark ; W., Norway ; S., the 
Caltegat and Baltic ; E., the Baltic, Gulf of 
Bothnia and Russia. 

It extends from b^" 20' to 69° N. lat., and 
from 11"* to 23° 20' E. long. Length, from N. to 
S. nearly 1000 miles; breadth, from E.toW. over 
200 miles. Superficial content, 170,000 square 
miles. Population, 2,970,000. 



Divisions. 

Gothland 
Sweden Proper 
Swedish Lapland 



Chief Towns, 

Gottenburg 

Stockholm 

Tomea 



Pop, of 
satiation. Cl'ou'ns, 

Gotha 24,000 
Baltic 80,000 

Tornea 90,000 



1 



Islands. — Galhland axiA Oland, in the Baliii ._ 
t Lakbb. — Weniter, lOO miles long and 40 broaif j 
WtUer, 70 long and 16 broad; Maelar, 60 long 
d 25 broad, and conluins about 1300 isltuids- 
RlVBUs. — The Gotha flows from Lake Wenner 
oibeCatUgat; Motalu, from Lake Weriei into 
e Baltic ; Dahl, Lutea, and Tornea, from the Nor- 
man Mountuiis into ihe Gulf of Boilmia. 

' Towns. — Stockholm, at Ihejunclionof 
Lake Maelar wiib the Baltic; Up»al, ihe seat of a 
university; Go ff«)i6urj, the principal place of irade. 

CUatatt itnd Soil. — Thia oountrj' is mouatdinous and barren, 
■okTOeljr ooe-fortietb ol the noil being oultiratnl, bnl kitoundB 
wlUi Danml onrlcHittea vul aublime uinoiy. Tlui lake* are lo 
QUinerDns u lo ooeup; oboro 9000 ■qoani miles. The cUnute 
al Sweden !■ nevvre, the exlreinea of beat and cold being vecy 
l^eat, ftuil the iiunrDer sod winter aocceedlng each olbcr idth 
iut^h rapidity, tliat tho »)iring and aiitumn qui aoarcely be per- 
wlTsd, Even in the arabla portion of the aoll, wfai'eh U to 
tho whole aa I lo 30, the prodnce in good barretiU ia onlj 
aboDtfiietimoatheqaautltyorthe leed, and the rrop generallir 
(Uli ODOe in 10 yean. Cattle, though iinaU, are nmaeroui. 
Produce. — The cbier producliona are iron, from Duuiemon, 
triable uf making the bcit atool ; alto from CuUudl and 
Orubroi the minea producing annuaily altogether iO(),t)00 
iDtu wulghli copper, chieHy in DalecarHn; aanual produce, 
1,91)0 Kma; ailver, 1000 lbs. i beiidea lead, alntn, aal^etre, 
cnal, wul Bomfl gold. Houni Taberg (n Smaland, 400 feet 
high and 3 mUea round, iaone entire mas* of rich tron ore. 
Noar Ttimea ii a similar mDuntatn itlll luKer, and Lapland 
■hounda In the same material. The number of miners In the 
kil^dam is said to amoonl to a6,flOO. The Swedoa hate 
ft WaBOfaeturoa la the aboTO metala, as abo lonie for home 
■iMBsimpIiini in wool, illk. eonon, haU, watf hot, and aall- 
^dolh. Herring*, hemp, pilch, tar, tur^x'ntluv, an * " 
Ihnn the linmriuo plne-iiireiti, which cover the roi 
gospowder, ault, IcatbiT, tallow, nuin. Sic., futm 
ticks al oipurt. 

ZofAigy, it'-^Brn-lv* Il)9duinvg11cuiiiiialf,iiichi 
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than those of many more flourishing states. They have, of 
late, exhibited most noble specimens of their munificence, for 
the improvement of literature and science, particularly natural 
hhtaiy. 

In Swedish literature, besides Linnaeus, we meet the names 
of Puffendorf, Dalin, and Lagerbring, in history ; and of 
Wallerius and Bergmann, in mineralogy, a science of which 
they have been regarded as the founders. 

The University of Upsal, founded by Steno Sture, in 1478, 
is the principal literary establishment in the country. Dr. 
Clarke has drawn a most unfavourable picture of the Upsal 
students, whom he represents as '^ slovenly, careless of 
study, and addicted to intoxication." Though some attention 
is paid to popular education, yet it appears that morality is at 
a low ebb throughout the country. 

Character. — The Swedes are, in general, peaceable, or- 
derly, and industrious, of a robust constitution, and patiently 
endure the hardest labour. Their prowess under the most 
martial of their kings, places their character, as a military 
people, in a high point of view. The peasantry are comforta- 
bly clad, in cloth of their own wearing. They live in houses 
built of wood, the crevices of which are filled with pitch, and 
they are heated by means of stoves, in which wood is used for 
fuel. Perhaps there is not a country in the world where the 
women do so much work as in Sweden : they till the ground, 
thrash the com, and row the boats at sea. Among the more 
respectable classes, the women seldom appear in the streets, 
being always employed iu domestic duties. 



NORWAY. 

Boundaries, — N., the Northern Ocean; W., the 
Northern and Atlantic Oceans ; S., the Skager-Rack ; 
E., Sweden. 

It lies between 57** and 71® N. lat, and between 
6^ and 31° E. long. Its lenj^, from the N. Cape to 
the Naze, 950 miles ; breadth varies from 60 to 250 
milcH. Superficial content, 120,000 s<]^. miles. Popu- 
lation, 930,000. 




CbriEtiB,iiia,Dr J ClirietiaDia ( Christianla Bay 30,600 

ABgetlnnis )Kane«bBi^ J LaareD 6,800 

Chrimiunjand Christiansand He^pa 4,900 

Bergun Bei^en W. Coast S0344 

Drantheim Dronllwim D. Bay 12,000 

Islands. — Loffhden Inlands and Isle of Mageroe, 
on the N.; HUleren and Fifffen, on the W. 

Capes. — Norlk Cape, in a small island on the 
coBst of Fimnark ; Nate, in the south of ChrJslian- 

MouNTAiNs. — ian^e^e/rf, between Aggerhuus and 
Bergen ; Dovre/eld and Kolen, between Norway 
and Swedcn- 

£ats. — Christiania Bay, Drantheim, and West 
Fiord, between, the mainland and the LoSbden Islands. 

Lakes. — Mioien and Rands, in the province 
of Aggeihuua; Tyri, in Christiania, Famund, on 
the borders of Sweden. 

RiTBKS. — Glommen, Drammen, and Lauren, flow 
diTOUgb Aggerhuus into the Skager-Rack ; Tana, 
between Finmark and Kussia, falls into the Northern 
Ocean. 

Chief Towns.— CAnsitania, S. E. at the head of \ 
Christiania Bay; Bergen, a sea-port on t 
oout) tho largest town in Norway ; Drontheiv 

i aotith of Droniheim Bay, the ancient residence J 
p of Norway. 
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Climate and Stn/.— Norway, Sweden, and Lapland, were 
anciently called Scandinavia. Norway is the moat moontainoos 
country in Europe, excepting Switzerland and Spain* In the 
south, however, are spots of great fertility. Its riyers and 
cataracts are numerous. The waterfall of Teiumfus, ntar 
Lestor, is 600 feet high ; that of Roegenfos, 856. The Glom. 
men is IdO leagues in length, its principal water-fall 72 Nor- 
wegian feet Near the coast, amid the Loffoden Isles, is the 
dangerous vortex of the sea, called the Maiairom^ or Moskoes- 
trom. In winter, during north-westerly storms, it is heard 
raging at an immense distance, and vessels at these times 
must not approach it nearer than five or six miles. Whales, 
bears, and other animals, are frequently destroyed in it At 
other times it is generally navigable. 

During the long nights, the Norwegians are enabled to carry 
on their fishing and other work in the open air by the light of 
the moon, which, during several revolutions, remains above 
the horizon ; and by the Aurora- Borealis, or northern-light, 
a beautiful meteoric exhalation, which in these latitudes ac- 
quires a peculiar brilliancy. The air is generally healthy and 
serene. In the more northerly parts, the sun, for some 
weeks at mid-summer, never sets ; and in mid- winter, without 
rising, shows only a faint light above the horizon, for about 
an hour at noon. When the snow disappears, at the return 
of summer, vegetation is so rapid, that in several districts, 
barley is reaped in six or seven weeks after it has been sown. 
This is found to be the case only where the snuw has lain 
heavily during the winter. Neither the heat nor the cold is 
so great as in Sweden. In the less fertile districts, the inha- 
bitants, for want of sufficient grain, make a kind of bread 
composed of meal and the inner bark of the fir, or fish, dried 
and reduced to powder. In scarce seasons, they eat parts of 
the rein-deer mois. From the birch they procure a kind of wine. 

Produce. — The principal productions are wood, from the 
immense forests which frequently clothe the mountains, and 
much the greater part of the whole country ; hiden, chiefly of 
the goat; silver and lead fn)m the mines of Kdngsberg, long 
reputed the richest in Europe ; alum near Christiania, copper 
from Roras, cobalt from Possum, and iron chiefly near 
Arcndal, esteemed the most profitable of all. There are also 
the atibestos, the magnet, the green garnet, and other curious 
varieties of the same gem. I'he fisheries on the western coast 
are very productive, and supply excellent sailors lor men of 
war. This country is very deficient in manafltPtiirea. 
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owing to the mean jealousy of Denmark, which would not 
allow one uniTersity even in Christiania, lest it should be a 
rival to that of Copenhagen. The language of Norway is a 
dialect of the Gothic, being the same as that used in Denmark, 
with some Swedish words intermixed. 

Character. — ^The Norwegians are a plain, honest, robust 
race, but quick in resentment In general every man in 
Norway is an artizan ; he is his own shoemaker, hatter, tailor, 
carpenter, and manufacturer of every requisite for his house- 
hold comforts. 



DENMARK. 



Boundaries. — N., the Skager-Rack; W., the Ger- 
man Ocean ; S., the Elbe ; £., the Baltic, the Sound, 
and the Cattegat. 

It consists of the Peninsula of Jutland, with the 
islands of Zealand, Funen, Sec., and is situated be- 
tween 63° 26' and 67* 46' N. lat., and between 8* 
and 12*" 40" £. long. Length, from the Skaw to the 
Elbe, 300 miles; breadth, from Copenhagen to the 
German Ocean, 176 miles. Superficial content, 
about 22,000 sq. miles. Population, 8,026,000. 



DivisUnu. 

N. Jutland 
S. Jutland, or 
Sleswick 

Holstein 

Zealand 

Funen 
Laaland 



C. Towm. 

Aalhorg 
^ Sleswick 
i Flensbtirg 

Kiel 

Altona 

Copenhagen 

Elsinore 

Odensee 

Naxkow 



Situated on 

Lymefiord 

Sley 

Baltic 

Baltic 

Elbe 

£. Coast, 

Sound 

Slegestrand Bay 

The coast 



Pop. of 

C. Tiu. 

9,000 

8,000 

16,000 

8,000 

30,000 

119,292 

7,000 

7,000 

2,000 



Islands. — Zealand, Funen, Laaland, FaUier, 
Moen, LemgeUmd, Femem, Bomkolw^ AnhM, in 
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IcelandisQBO miles long, and SlObroad. Poptw 
lation 50,000. Chief Town is Sfcalholt, which has 
a population of 12,000. Of the Faroe Isles, (35 in 
number), 17 are inhabited. Population, 5,200. They 
lie N. W. of the SheUand lalea. 

Cape. — The Skaw, in the north of Jutland. 

Golf, — Lyinefiord, inJutland,nearIjfromE.to\V, 

Straits. — The Sound, between Zealand and 
Sweden ; lie Great Bell, between Zealand and Fu- 
nen ; the Liith Belt, between Fmten and Jutland. 

River. — The Eyder separates Sleswick from 

Hohtein, and falls into the Gennan Ocean ; the canal 

C wiih the Balijc. 




Ctimale and Soil. — Denmark is a vast pl^n, lOTgeograpliical 
le»gnea in length, and varying in traadth from 1 1 to 38 lengnes. 
Of the whole Buiface 1- IGlh is covered with natcr, and 130 «q. 
leagues with wood. Thongh occasionally citremely cold in 
wlnlor, the dimats is rather temperaje, Ihs aoil feitile, and 
commiirce considerable, especially since Ihe opening of the 
Kiel navigation. Zealand and Funen are remarkably feitila 
and agreeable. 

Prodace and Zoology. — The exports consist in com to a large 
Bmoimt from Jutland, Sleswick, and Hulstein. The latter 
n^pliea the Dntoh with beautiful horses in great numbers, 
and prodat^es excellent blodi cattto. From Greenland are 
obtained the horns of the namM, or aea-unicom, which 
far sorpasi ivoiy ; sMna of seals, blno and while foxes, white 
be*n, white hares, rein-doer, fealhera, and Iho eiquiailety 
fine down of the eider-duct; from Iceland, dried fish, falcons, 
hawks, and eider-down. 

The island last named, notwithstanding its high latitude, 
ei^ciTS BO mild a climate, that turf is out even in Janoary. Tt 
contains but Utile cultiTttUon. The rolcanoes and gryieni, 
or boiling springs, haive long been celebrated. Of Che fonner, 
Moonl Hecla is the chief, rising above 5,000 feet, but it haa 
' ai i> acBon far ahaot ^*_ ?'*"' -Amongst the latter, 
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the most coaslderablo is the geysei north nt SIc^haB 
Through au opeaing 19 feet ia diameter, iljcts eotanu" ~ 
boiling water to the lieiglit of 50 and even 9U feol. In 

circloa of upright stoneB called Domhrmg, or Cfrcie» of J 
racnt; rvmiinB of which are common in (11 Dunmiuli, M 
SB in OrcBl Britain and Ireland. 

History. — Denmark oppearB to have been GrM peopled 
the Cinbri, or N. Cells, from whom the Welah are dasceni 
Theae were expelled bj the Golha. Tiaiiog the 9th ■ 
three Baoceeding cetituriea, the Danes, in common with t 
other Scandinavian nations, rendered themielTes the ler 
Europe, b]' their devastating invasiona, spreuling min 
nuujr, and fixing in some a permanent sovereignlr. Ii 
land Oie traditional memorj' of their erueltiea la not evt 
obliterated from the minds of llie peasantry. In 980, S' 
king of Denmark, iuvadud England; and in 1014, hi 
Canute the Great, ascended the throne of that countr;, 
he joined to those of Sweden and Korwaj. In 13tl7, 
garet, w!io was called the Sfmiramis of t/ie North, acqnii 
Uie dominion of Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, bytheAi 
of the tluve flates, colled the I7flia>i ijf Calmar, which at " 
time limited the power uf the crown. The goTemment 
made an absolute monarcbj In IdCOj but the present 
Frederick VT, has grunted his subjects a representative 
itituUon. The army is about SS.OOO men) thenavjs 
hai-ing been almost ruined bv the En^isb in 1801 and 
The revenue is about ^'1,31X1,000. 

Bftigion. — The Danes were flnt con>'erted to Cbrlstl 
by St. AnsehatlUB, early In the 9th oentory. Erie, the ki 
was bapUied in B36. Swono 1 1 apostalisod i but hi* sum 
Canute the Great, sent Ihim England many misaiaaaiiM 
rc«BlabUshed the faith in 1037. In 1134, Cbristien 
embraced LulhoraiUsai and made it the national nliglan, ■_ 
porting it, and auppreidng the Catholic Faith, by severe « 
persecuting law*. It is still the r*ll|^on of the slate. The 
are, hmreier, many nmnerousoongientionaof Callu>tle*,«l 
their respective paatois, in Sweden, Denmark, and Nor 
amounting altogether to about 100,000. Copoi' 
Iloman CaUiulIc Chapel and 3 Convents. 

Lileroliirf. — The langusge of Denmark I* a dlaleel of Q 
Gothic. The name* moil diMinguisbed in Danish H 
■n, in bis«wy. Uhm of Sweao ud Hi in ftiw^l 
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tlie ItUh centuiy, uid Siiorro in the I3lh; in aetnmamj, 
Tjdia Bnlid in the 16lh; in gengmphy, Molto Bnin, &c.; 
in sculpture, Thorwiilsden, wlio is the firel in his art at pre- 
senl in tbe world ; and lliougli a nadie of Iceland, received 
bit eaily edac»tibn in Denmark. It is said that the faith wax 
preached in that Island at on early dale, h; missioners ttom 
Ireland or the Orkneys, ami thai iieveral moDuscripIs in the 
Iriab lanfpi^e hare been preserved b; the literati of tbi 

In 1829, there were 3>H) Bchoola In the kingdnm fc 
public edncaliDn. The goTemmcnl hm passed a law con 
pelling every child of a certain age to bo fisnt to fichec 
There is a nuiversity at Copenhagen and another at KieL 

Chanctn: — In stature the Danes are tall, and strongly 
built, with fait, flaxen, oi red hair, and good com pleiluns. In 
mannerB and costoms the higher orders differ Utde Iram per- 
Boiis of the same rank in other European states. The; ore, 
in general) fund of show, and much inclinetl to convivial en- 
lettainments. The oppression under which the Danes lived 
haa diminiabed their martial spirit, which, in former times, 
anuinnted to Corocity. The intemperance with which they 
are charged, U a vine not uncommon in some other uortliem 



RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 

Boundariee. — N., the Northern Ocean ; \V., 
Sweden, the Baltic, Prassia, and Austiia ; S., Turkey 
Bod the Black Sea; E.,the Don, the Volga, the Kama, 
and the Ural mountains. 

It extends fiwin 40° 30' to 70" N. lat.; and 
&oni20* to eo° E. long. Length, from the Arctic 
Ocean to die S. of Cnmea, 1,700 miles; breadth, j 
from the Bal^c to the Ural mountains, 1,500 miles. 
Superficial content, 1,660,000 sq. miles. Popu- 
laliou, 56,000.000. 

Russia is divided into 47 governments, or provii 
1 ( • ) are partly in Asia. 
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Northern Provinces, Four. 



Provinces. 


C. Towns. 


Situated on 


Pop, qf 
C. Tns. 


Finland 


Abo 


Baltic 


11,000 


Olonetz 


Petrozavodsk 


Lossossenka 


7,500 


Archangel 


Archangel 


White Sea 


20,697 


Vologda 


Vologda 


Vologda 


13,000 




N, Western Provinces, Eight. 




Novgorod 


Novgorod 


Msta 


8,000 


Peterslrarg 


Pbtbbsbubo 


Neva 


468,625 


Revel 


Revel 


G. of Finland 


12,000 


Riga 


Riga 


Dwina 


50,000 


PakoT 


Pskov 


L. Peipus 


9,000 


Vitebak 


Vitebsk 


Dwina 


15,000 


Conriand 


Mittau 


Bolderau 


14,000 


Wilna 


Wihia 


WiUia 


37,000 




Western Provinces, Five. 




Moghilev 


Moghilev 


Dnieper 


21,000 


Minsk 


Minsk 


Nieman 


15,000 


Grodno 


Grodno 


Nieman 


9,000 


Volhynia 


Jitomir 


Teterev 


11,000 


King, of Poland 


Warsaw 


VistuU 


150,000 




Central Provinces, Fi/Uen. 




Kostroma 


Kostroma 


Volga 


12,000 


Jaroftlav 


Jaroslav 


Volga 


21,000 


Tver 


Tver 


Msta 


22,000 


Smolensk 


Smolensk 


Dnieper 


11,000 


Moscow 


Moscow 


Moskva 


400,000 


Vladimir 


Vladimir 


Kliasma 


7,000 


Niznei-Novgo- 
rod 


Niznei-Novgo- 
rod 


Volga 


14,000 


Tambov 


Tambov 


Tzna 


16,000 


Riazan 


Riazan 


Occa 


19,000 


Tula 


Tula 


Upha 


39,000 


Kaluga 


Kaluga 


Occa 


26,000 


Orel 


Orel 


Orel 


90,000 
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Provinces, 


C. Toums. 


Situated on 


Pop, of 
C, Tns. 


Tchemigov 


Tchemigov 


Don 


10,090 


Ktursk 


Kursk 


Seim 


23,000 


Yoronelz 


Voronetz 


Voronetz 


19,000 




Eastern Provinces^ Six, 




•Perm 


Perm 


Kama 


10,000 


TiarJra 


Yiatka 


Viatka 


9,000 


•Kazan 


Kazan 


Casanka 


50,000 


•Simbirak 


Simbirsk 


Volga 


13,000 


Penza 


Penza 


Sura 


13,000 


•SaratoY 


Sarator 


Volga 


35,000 




Southern Provinces, Nine. 




Slobodsk-Uk> 
ralne 


Chaxkor 


Dnieper 


33,000 


Poltava 


Poltava 


Vorscla 


8,000 


Kiev 


Kiev 


Dnieper 


38,000 


Podolia 


Kaminieo 


Dniester 


13,000 


Bessarabia 


Bender 


Dniester 


5,000 


Cherson 


Cherson 


Dnieper 


12,000 


Ekaterinoslav 


Ekaterinoslav 


Dnieper 


8,000 


Tauiida, includ. 
ing Crimea 


Sympheropol 


Salgir 


2,000 


♦Country of the 
Don Cossacks 


Tseherkask 


Detma 


16,000 



Chief Towns. — Petersburg, the capital, one of 
the finest and most commercial cities in Europe, di- 
vided into two parts by the Neva. Moscow, die an- 
cient capital. It was burned by the Russians ia 
1812, when occupied by the French, under Buona- 
parte. 

Mountains, — Ural Mountains, and the Valdai 

miu. 

Gulps and Bays. — Gulfs of Riga and Finland, 
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Lakes. — Ladoga, east of the Gulf of Finland ; 
Onega, north-eoHt ; llmen, south of Ladoga; and 
Peiput, to ihe west. 

Rivers. — The Volga, Don, Dnirptr, Dniester, 
Bog, Oka, Dwina, and Pclckora. 

CUmole nnd Soil. — Riuwa in Europe is, Qottrlj througboQl 
it! wholo extent, ■ IbtbI Goantrj, its vut pining rivalling, in 
(ome degrpi^, the deserts of Aeia and Africa. There are also 
diy and elevated tracts, colled Utppn, in the soiitb. That 
near the tea o( Aioph is in length about 4O0 English miles. 
Tbe climate comprises every variety between Italy and Lap- 
land ; llie thermometer at Petersburg standing In winter 
ttom 10° tu 30° below xero. The rivers, TorDsts, uid canals, 
are nnmerous. The soil Is various, and pasturage so abui' 
dant, that the artificial productioo o( gross is scaresly known, 
particulu-ly on tonie of the Immense plajni eallcd ttefpei, 
where it aflmcUmet reaches to the height of a man. The 
agriculture is rude, yet the harvest i« generally abundant, 
producing grun of variona kinds, hemp, flai, lobaecu, sngaf, 
melons, and other more ordinary fruit, and the olive, along 
the shores of the Euiine. 

Xoology. — The most remarkable aoimala are the white bear 
of NoTB-Zembla, (nnc toixJ); and In tbe south, the cameiand 
th» souslik ; to the north, Ihe rein-deer, Ihe wolf, the Ijui 
and (he oik. In the centre, Ihe ■ni— 1» are those common to 
the rest of Europe, Ihe horse and Ihe sheep being the most 
Tolued. In Taurida alone, the number of sheep U aii U> 
amount to T millions. Tho Tartars of Ihe lower claaa hare 
usually 1000 each, while the more opulonlbave M,UUU. 

iVwfu«.— The chief minerals are gold, itlTcr, copper, and 
iron; thpre are alto mediclDal springs. The inland trade is 
groat, and Ihe oitemal commene, fDiir-6fUu of wfatrh are oon- 
DDsd to Petersburg, is on Ihe increaMS Tbe manufketUKaani 
lfneQ,voallen<tuas,Ball-ctolh*,Telvet,andiilk;brBss,lrun,«*rl 
and tin works; artlllury, armx, wire, cordage, eanvasi, paper, 
parchment, candles, tall-peire, gunpowder, glau. ke. The 
eiport* arc tables, black furs, «khu of black and whlM foxes, 
I. byeoas, Ijnxes, baan, pan>hei»| wolves, irarlsnt. 
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while harei, &c., Rnsaian leather, linen, talloir, copper, iron, 
talc, wBi, honey, com, polaeh, lai, linBeed anil triun oil, 
caaUr, isinglosB, hemp, flax, llireai], Siberian musk, soap, 
ieatheiB, timber, he. The itdporta comprise nearly all the 
merchwidize of China, India, Persia, aud \>ana of Europe. 
A considerable portdon of the apede i> made of Sibeiian g< ~ ' 
and silver. 

CvriBtUies. — The principal natural curiosities are the groUo 
of Ktirgar, on the Uralian mountajns, no large as lo conttdn 
aublerranean lakes and meadows^ and Ihe kthergi, many 
miles in extent and of itatonishing height, the pinnacles of 
which, as they float along the frozen ocean, glitter with a 
thousand colours in the sun. 

B'utory. — Russia in Europe, ancianllj Saiiniitia, is sup- 
posed to derive its name from the fosse, a Sclaronio tribe, of 
vhom mentioi] Is made in the hietoiies of the ninth century. 
The eilcnaiTe tountriea of which it ia composed, were sue- 
cesuvely posEcsscd by Gvlhs, f'andaU, Buhi, Alant, and 
oilier barbarians. In 803, the fotrnda^on of the kingdom 
iras laid by Burie, a Scandinavian, whose descendants reigued 
for 700 years ; but the great originator of Russian power was 
Iwau Basilowitz, in the middle of the t6lh ceututy, who con- 
quered Astracan andolhcrproiiucea. Peter I, sumamed (he 
Grail, coining tu the throne in 1690, assumed Ihe title of Em- 
peror of nil Ihe Ruasioa.* In order to improve Ihe half savi^e 
maimers of his aubjecta, ho nnderwent great laboara, Cravelliug 
through Europe as h private person, working oa a common 
meehaidc in the dock-yards, lie. His empress, Catherine, 
was raised ftom the station of a common servant. The pre- 
MDt emperor, his descendant, Nicholas I, came to the tlirons 
in 16*26. The government is despotic, of a military character, 
the senate being merely tbe highest court of judicature. Tha 
■rmyia estimated at ahoat600,000men. The Cossacks, diatin- 
guished into Ihe Don Cosmcla, bam the river Don, and Cai. 
lac^ of ihe Black Sta, are well kaowu In the annals of 
wax. The Don Coasacba are in high esteem as a military 
foree. Tbe navy conaisU of 34 ships of the line in the 
Bailie, and 13 in tlie Euxine, bosldes numerous frigates, 
galleys, aud other small craft. The revenue is thougbt to 
excend 117,000,000. 
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ReUgion, — The converaion of the Russians to Christianity 
commenced in 946, when the nbly queen Helen, called before 
her baptism Olga, embraced the Catholic faith at Constanti- 
nople. About 988, Duke Uladimir received baptism from 
missionaries sent to Muscovy, by Nicholas Chrysoberga, the 
zealous and orthodox patriarch of Constantinople. 8t Boniface 
and his companions, who were sent into Russia by Pope John 
XVIII, converted the Polish Russians and received the crown 
of martyrdom in 1009. In the reign of Jaroslaus II, in 
1244, a part of this nation having been a little before drawn 
into the Greek schism, was reunited to the Holy See. In 
1262, the grand duke Alexander Newski, famed for sanctity, 
died in the Catholic communion. In 1415, Photiut, metro- 
politan of Russia, espousing the above schism, was deposed 
by a council, and returning into Great Russia, exceedingly 
promoted it. It is now the established religion of the state. 
The Catholics are still very numerous, the inhabitants of the 
provinces west of the I>wlna and Dnieper, which formerly 
belonged to Poland, being chiefly of that fidth. Their number 
has been estimated at 6,500,000, and in Petersburg alone, 
they considerably exceed 20,000. The present emperor Ni- 
cholas has enforced several penal enactments against them 
on account of their faith, and the Catholics of Russia are 
now suffering persecution ** for conscience sake." 

Literature, — The public establishments for science in Russia 
are the Academy of Sciences, the Academy of Arts, the Mu- 
seum, the Imperial Library, and the University of Peters- 
burg, founded in 1804, by Alexander. Popular education is 
neglected, and ignorance and slavery seem to be the birth- 
right of the tetfMf or lower classes. The language is a dialect 
of the Sclavonian, and contains 36 letters, some of which 
resemble the Greek alphabet 

Character, — Civilization is still in a very backward state 
amongst the mass of the Russians. Both men and women 
of the lower order wear long coats of sheep-skin, with the 
wool turned inwards ; and long beards, which protect their 
necks from cold, continue in high fitvour with the men. They 
sleep on boards placed over wide stores in their houses, 
which are without chimneys. In labour and privations they 
exhibit great patience, perhaps arising from their state of ser- 
vitude. 



POLAND. 

Soundaries. — N., the Baltic, Prussia, and Ritasia ; 
W., Germany ; S., Hungary and Turkey; E., 
Russia. 

it extended from 47° 40' to 67° 45' N. lal. ; and 
from 15° to 33° E. long. Length, from E. to W., 
700 miles ; hread[h, from N. to S., GOO miles. Su- 
perficial content, 300,000 aq. miles. Population, 
16,000,000. 

Diviiiont. — This noble but ill-fated country for- 
merly contained thirteen provinces, viz., Courland, 
Ukraine, Saiuogitia, Lithuania, Yolhynia, Fodolia, 
Massovia, Polesia, Polachia, Polish Russia, Great 
Poland, Little Poland, and Red Russia. 

Clhnalir oiii/ Soil. — Poland is flal and maiBhT, lo a grart 
eitteni, and the c^limBle vorj moi«t. The suil in unoommonly 
fertile; bul unta of lite, nat much improvBd by huraau in- 

Frodtire. — Com is exported in Isrge quantitieB, The 
principul minerals are the agate, chaJcedony, cornalian, 
onjTt, rock erystal, amtthyst, gainel, topaz, Bappbire, wife 
some rubies and duuDonds ; also talc, tpar, lapis calaminari^ 
Blum, saltpetre, coal, iron, lend, and quicli silver. Other 
productions arc leather, fur, hemp, Bas, manna, honey, and 
vox. The horses are numerous, and of a beautiful and 
Borviceable kind, and honied-cattle are also abundant. 

The salt mines of Wielitska, at tJiacov, ore celebrated u 
the great«sl in Europe. The; extend some miles under 
ground, the lofty vanlla being supported, in soma inaloncea 
by piilara of Bmber, in oUiers by huge columns of salt The 
cumber of miners constantly employed in them U about TOO. 
Klitory, — Poland, iu Roman limes, vas [lossessed chiefly 
by the Sarmatiuni ; It was also the seat of the ancient 
t^andah. These were sncceeded by the Bmsians and ThHan. 
In TOO, all its Beporate tUAai vera united under Duke Cracus, 
•wtt(^iK^id«d'(Awl>lt^ Iii8SO,hisposteri^ftdlb){!i*l>eti«U, 
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Dtmed PiailM, wu eledeil, and lived 130 yMn. Altet the 
oouTeraion of (lie Pules 1u CbrisUuiit]', in 996, the; becuna 
one of Uie moat powerful n&tioiis ia Europe, IboiT domlniuiu 
elKndlng Ihim the Baltic U the Bliutk Sua. Under the brave 
and pious Sabieiii and lliii goUaiit Huniadtt, ihej sei'med 
ioTlacible. To Ibeir valour alono is Enrope iudobted for iti 
preiervalionfiom the armg of (he Turin, when those ronnldable 
inSdels threa.tened Christendom with ruin, and besieged Vi- 
enna with ui army uf 200,UUU men. lu the year WKf, Boia- 
laiu I, cunqneror of Praieia, Baheoiia, and HaraTia, reteJTed 
the tillu of King i/ Poland. The monarchy eoulinued elee- 
tiro down to the reign of StanaUua, (he last monarcli, elected 
in IT64. 

The infamoua Ftederlok of Fnuiia, nuBcalled iLo Great 
by the flattery of contemporaiiea, was the first lu aim ■ 
blow at Ibe independence of thii chiralroua bat unhappy 
country, by prqjecling a panitioQ of its provinces with Ku«siu 
and Austria. Unfortimalely the inlemiil diMenitnns, produced 
by the elective form of the regal succession, alTurded but !«> 
many fudlilies for accomplishing Ihis act cC injustice ; and 
about a fourth of Iho kingdom was shared amongst the ti>ree 
iavadltag powers. Ad important alteraHon was at tte aiunv 
Umo made in the coastltudon of (he whole. In ITfl, feeling 
the radical defect to which their misfartane was attribatahle, 
king Stanislaus and his people almost nnanimously mado the 
crown hereditary In the house of Saiony. A few of the Do- 
billty ouly, dlsoonlvnted at the loss of some priiilegoa, mode 
their complaint* to Catherine II, of Kuuia, who, lu conjlmo- 
tlon with the Pruislani, marched a powcrftd anuy into the 
coimlr)-. Notwithataiiding the bercdc resislancc of the devoled 
Poles, under the gallant A'oiciiiii(a, they were Mibdued vtlh 
imtaense slaughter. FmirtgeD Uiousand individuals perished 
by fire and sword, at the taking of Watuw, the capital, by 
the Russian general, SmBama. King Stauialuua remained 
a kind of state prisoner at Peleriburg, onlU his death in I7'J8. 
The whole of the Mngdom was divided after ibis coni(nesl, b«- 
Iween the three powon above named. Rtuu! a obtained the Srat 
■ii uf llie iinnineos already enum>:rau^d. Part wan rKCiniiinered 
tiom Aiiatiia and Pnuaia, by Buiuiaparte, and erected Into 
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when they iniidB a vigorous but untuccaasful effort to sliaJieoff' 
thB RuEBiMi yoVe. Warsaw, afler h hard fight of two dajs 
aud great slaughter, vas ouce more token by Oxe Rusaians, 
outi the unfoTtDDBle Poles suhtccted to the logs of many of 
their b^rmer priTilegoH, and t<i all tbo afllict^ona whkh a con- 
quered poople must endure at the hands of irritated power. 
Aa a nation, Poland has now no place iu the map of Europe- 
It ii rtitnarkable, that of (he three powera by whom the parti- 
tion of her dominiuuE was ciCected, Ruisia and Pmsiia wem 
funnerty in a state of vassalage to Poland; and Austria, since 
the time of tl>e Turkish conquests, owi^s its eijslence, as a. 
Hate, to the vslour of her anns. 

Stlii/im. — The Polos, conTert«d to Christianity by St. Ans- 
efaarias, fai 996, have proBerred inviolably the Calhoho failh to 
oar own time. The king of Poland was styled hia Mbit 
Ortkodai Itajtits- The number of Catholics in Russia and 
Poland ia eompnled at 10,500,000. 

ilirmdiw.— Knowledge has made greater progress in Po- 
land than In any other of the Sclavonic nations. In the 
brilljant ems of Casimir and Sobieski, she produced eminent 
men; among wbom we may diEtinguish Coperuicua, and 
the learned cardinal Eot^ius, irho atteuiled the Council of 
Trent Strangers to the Inngoago of the oilier enlightened 
Rostem nations, tbo Poles have acqoired the talent of speak- 
ing and writing the IiaQu with peenliar facility- National 
history ii culUvalcd ; eveiy great family even kept a chronicle 
for pnblic and private incidcnlf. A very poetic spirit animates 
the FolsB. The peasant sings the beauties of rural nature; 
while the noble bards celebrate the glories of their country. 
The rniiversitj of Cracow, three centuries ago, wasone of thu 
most flourtahing in Eorope ; bill it has decayed by its sulyeo- 
tion to Anstrla, which introduced the German language, so 
ahhorrent lo the Poles. The Emperor Aleiauder founded. 
In 1831, a university at Waraaw, with 4S professors, and one 
at Wilna, coptaining in its ilepcndent gymnasia nu less than 
438 teBcherE. The uiuverraty of Leopol, in (rallcia, is entirely 

Oenoan. 

dorotfer— The Poles are full of life and aclivily ; digni- 
fied In their persons, being tall and well formed, with handsome, 
[irepoaaetiiingfealurcii, and in general appearance, more Asiatic 
(ban Eurripean. Their diversions ore manly and warlilie, 
Tttey are fair iu their complexion, brave, honest, and hospl- 
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piety and virtue. The Poles are divided into three classes — 
nobles, citizens, and peasants. The nobility are on a level ; 
the citizens resemble those of other European nations ; but 
the peasantry, having all been originally in a state of vassal- 
age, are transferred with the lands on which they live. The 
grandeur and equipage of the Polish nobility have been de- 
scribed as ceremonious, expensive, and showy ; and the dress 
of the higher orders, both men and women, is uncommonly 
elegant. Men of all ranks generally wear whiskers, and shave 
their heads, leaving only a circle of hair on the crown. 



PRUSSIA. 



Boundaries. — N., Germany and the Baltic ; VV., 
Holland and Belgium ; S., Germany and Austria ; 
E., Poland and Russia. 

It extends from 49° 8' to 66° 60' N. lat., and from 
6° to 22° 60' E. long. Length, from Aix-la-Chapelle 
to the frontiers of Poland, 760 miles ; breadth, from 
the Baltic to the south of Silesia, 340 miles. Super- 
ficial content, 106,600 s(|uare miles. Population, 
14,000,000. 



Divisions. 



Duchv of 
Saxunv 



Chief Towns, Situated on 



Duchv of the 
Lower Rhine 

Duchy of 



^ Magdeburg 

Wittenberg 

Halberstadt 

Naumberg 

Halle 

Erfurt 

Eisleben 
^Cologne 

Coblentz 

Bonn 

Aix-la-Chapello 
f Cleves 



Cleves and Berg\ Dusseldorf 



Elbe 

Elbe 

Hulzomme 

Saale 

Saale 

Gera 

Luthur 

Rhine 

Persante 

Rhine 

W. Roer 

N. Rhine 

Rhine 



Pop. of 
C. Toums. 
61,000 

6,(K)0 
17,000 
11,000 
26,000 
2.5,000 

7,000 
65,000 
12,000 
12,000 
37,(K>0 

7,400 
^,000 





Muancr 


Aq 


21,000 


WeBtphalia 


Padorboru 




6,000 




Mind™ 


Wcsor 


7,000 


Brandenliurg 


Beblis 


SprEo 


36^,000 


vrith Upper 




Ha-ol 


14,000 


and Lower 


PoUduu 


Havel 


33,000 


LosaUa 


FiankToit 


Oder 


32,000 




Strelsund 


Baltic 


17,000 


pomorania 


Colherg 


Oder 


6,000 




Stettin 


Oder 


32,000 




BrifAlnu 


Oder 


90,000 


SU.:sia 


Lifgnitz 
login 


Oder 


11,000 
11,000 




(irunbore 


W. Oder 


8.000 


PosenP. 




Wutha 


38,000 


tVeUFriuBia 


Dautxio 
Elbing 


Vistola 
Eibing 


62000 

ao,.K» 


EoatPniasiB 


Kbnigsberg 

TllBit 


PregBl 
Niamen 


68,000 
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IsUND. — Rui/mi, in the BolLii:. 

Lakes. — Grass Haff, at ihe inouih of the Oder; 
Fr'uhe Hnff, al ihe mouth of the Vistula ; CurUh* 
Hajf, at Lbe mouth of iLe Memel ; Spirdiiig See, 
in E. Prussia. 

Rivers. — The Rhine, Elbe, and Ems, fall into 
the Geraiiui Ocean; the Niemcn or Memel, Prtffel, 
Vistula, and Oder, into the Baltic. 

CsiKf Towns. — Berlin, the capital, one of the 
mnst heauiiful cilies in Europe; Memel, noted for 
its dmber ; Koni^sberg and Breslau, the sents of uni- 
versities and extensive commerce; Aix-la-Ckapelle, 
the favourite residence of Charlemagne; Coblents, 
the chief depi5l for the Rhenish wines; Cohgne, 
rendered famous in modern times \sy the zeal and 
Ibrtimde dispiajed "by its illustrious archbishop, the 
BatnuDrosts A Vhehtrvn 
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and unjust measures of the Prussian government on 
the subject of mixed marriages. 

Climate and SoiL — East and West Prussia, and Pomerania, 
form a part of that Tast sandy plain which extends from the 
shores of HoUand to the extremity of Asiatic Rassia. The 
climate is rather moist and cold, owing to the forests and 
marshes. Some of the provinces are fertile, abomiding in 
grain ; and in Silesia are vines,^ but the wine is inferior. 

Zoology and Produce, — Grazing stock is abundant, and tlic 
horses excellent. There are plenty of white and common . 
hares, elks, deer, roebucks, wild boars ; also the wolf, lynx, fox, 
bear, wild ass, and, though rarely, the uruSf or wild kino. 
The minerals are, copper, lead, some silver, vitriol, alum, and 
agates, jaspers, rock-chrystal in the Silesian mountains, be- 
sides amber in great abundance, found on the shores of the 
Baltic, near Fillau, from the remotest times. It is sometimes 
washed ashore, or found at a great depth in coal-pits. Some 
lumps weigh dibs., and it adds about jid,UOO annually to the 
revenue. The exports are, grain, excellent timber, skins, 
leather, taUow, flax and hemp, wool, pitch, potash, linseed, 
and Silesian linen. 

History. — The name of Prussia is supposed to be derived 
from the Pruzziy a Sclavonian tribe, who succeeded the Gothsy 
the original inhabitants, lliey in their turn yielded to the 
Teutonic Knights, who were afterwards obliged to resign the 
sovereignty to Poland in 1466. In 1656, Frederick William, 
stumamed the Oretit Elector, achieved its independence. It was 
erected into a kingdom in 17UI, under his son and successor, 
Frederick I, whose descendant, Frederick William III, oc- 
cupied the throne when Buonaparte became master of nearly 
all the Prussian dominions ; but at the congress of Vienna, 
most of them were restored, with important adiUtions, and are 
now (1842) governed by Frederick William IV. The gmem- 
ment is a military despotism ; and the succession herrditar}*. 
The army, so distinguished in the late wars with. France, is 
about 17o,000 men. I^ssia has no maritime power. The 
revenue is about i:8,l>80,(KK) ; national debt £30,000,000. 

Relfjiun. — Tlic conversion of the IVus^ians to Christianity 
was co-eval with that of the Poles. St Adalbert, in 996, 
commenced his mission in Dantzic, which readily received the 
faith. Prussia continued Catholic till 16225, when Albert, 
Margrave of Brandenburg, grandmaster of the Teutonic 
Jknights, by a treaty with his uncle, Sigismund, king of Poland, 
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become Rrst Duke of Piossia. Not long after, Albert npog. 
tatised to Lalberanism, and mitrried a princess of Denttiarl;. 
Tbe established religion at present to the Ecangelical, farmed 
by Ihs late king Irom Lntheranism and Calviaisia. The pro- 
portion u( Roman Catholics is still vcij great, being pro- 
bably about 6,900,000 in oil the prorincea, trith 4,285 Ca- 
tholic churches, about TO conveuta for men, and 20 for wo- 
men, &C. Few buildlUKH am comparable with the CBthedial 
of Aix-la-OhapeUt. Uologue, nhioh is wholly Calbolic, haa 
30 chnrohEB, 20 hospitals, and sovoral aoionlifio sodetiBs. 
The church of St Mary, at Boilin, haa stood since the I3tli 
* century. Its GoUiic tower i« S7Q leet high. 

Lileraliire. — The preroiling langaage of Fmssia is ths 
Gennan, which every day is becoming more general. Educa- 
tion was formerly much negloctad in this country, bnt during 
the reign of Iha late king, Frederick WiUiam 111, it attraoled 
eimsidcrable attention, and in his r-cal tor the difiUsion of 
iCDOvledge aoinng his subjects, that monarch would seem, in 
theoploiunof competent judges, to have carried education to 
excass, not only by tho rigid manner in which it is enforced, 
but by the ill adaptation of a portion of the system to (he 
wants of the people. On Uila aubjuet TnrabuU wiitee; — 
" The system of edocatiou wliicli the Pmssian moaujch boa 
imposed on his people, while it retains man; of tbe moral 
defects observable in the rest of Germany, has created otbera 
peculiar to itself. It partakes too much of the military genios 
which percados ecery branch of Fmaeian odministratioD. 
The Bteru law of compulaon sends every yuulh for six years 
to some specific schooi ordained by the slatBj and subsef^uently, 
at the age of eighteen, tears him from his home to serte for 
three years in the camp. Military habits and fuelings ore 
engendered among those who ore to gain their bread m 
latwureni and operoUveE. A school education, ill calculated 
for the purposes of mural restraint, is followed by a military 
training, insufficient in duration to create useful soldiers ; and 
although a most sagBoioua gOTsrtunent has hlthi^rto sustained 
public order and national prosperity, it can hardly bo doubted 
that the natural tendency of (he ayilam is to divert the taste 
from the tranquil pursuits of civil life." The namea liest 
known in Prussian literature are those of Leibnitz, Clnveriu«, 
Miiller, Bilsching, Spalding, &c. There ore universitifla aX 
Berlin, Halle, Bonn, Brealau and Kbnigsberg. 
(HmntiiT. — The muiDerB of tbe fnuaUnt an enentUlj 
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Gi'TmUi; thougli tnTcUera hnrc remarked, that thcj appew ] 
dull uid gloomy whvii rompared to Ibeir Sutun noighboUHf I 
who are a lively and conlt nled people. The mtn wear wlii»- 1 
ken and shave theii head, leaving only b circle of bair upov 1 
Ihu croim. Aa a nation, tlio Pnissians arc brarc oud wa "' ~ 
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Bottnilaries. — N., Scolland; W., the Imh Sm^ 
end Si. Ggdi^'b Channe] ; S., the EngUxh Channel]^ I 
E., the Gennan Ocean. 

England ia situated between 50° and 56" N. Iftt^ J 
and between 1° 46' E. and S" 40' W. long. Lengl' 
from Berwick to llio Isle of Wight, 360 i " 
])reBdth, from the E. of Es§ex to St. David's ] 
280 miles. Superficial content, 57,960 sq. i 
or 37,094,400 acres. Population, 15,911,725. 

Divmont. — It is divided into 62 count 
which belong to England, and 13 to Wales; namd] 

England. — Northumberland, Durham, Yoc 
Ciuiibertand, Westmoreland, Lancasier, — Cbeslfljj 
Shropshire or Salop, Horefoid, Moninoulh,- 
coln, Norfolk, Suflolb, Essex, — Derby, Noitinghi 
Statlurd, Leicester, Rutland, — Worcester, Wanri 
Northampton, Huntingdon, Cambridge, Gloucester 1 
Oxford, liuckiugham, Bedford, Hertford, Middlesex— I 
Kent, Surrey, SiigS4jx, Berks, Hants, Wilts, Doratf^J 
Somerset, Devon. 

WiLKS. — Anglesea, Caernarvon, Denbigh, Fliii 
Merioneth, M on tgomerj— Radnor, Cardigan, T 
broke, Coermarthon, Brecknock, G]tuuoi|j;au. 
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ENGLAND. 






Counties 9f 
C. Towns. 


Remarkable for Situated on 


Fop. 


Lancashire* 


The best potatoes 




1,336,854 


Lancaster 


John of Gaunt's castle 


Lune 


12,613 


Manchester 


Cotton trade 


Irwell 


237,832 


Liverpool 


Shipping & commerce 


Mersey 


189,242 


Bolton 


Cotton manufacture 


Croell 


41,ld5 


Preston 


Cotton goods . 


Kibble 


40,000 


Blackburn 


Cotton manufacture 


Blk-water 


27,000 


Wigan 


Cannel coal 


Douglas 


20,774 


Counties on the border of Wales, Four. 




Cheshire 


Cheese & salt springs 




334,410 


Chester 


Olove manufacture 


Dee 


21,363 


Stockport 


Silk & cotton manufac. 


Mersey 


25,469 


Macclesfield 


Silk trade 


Bolton 


23,129 


Shropshire 


Extensive iron works 




222,503 


Shrewsbury 


Welch webs 


Severn 


21,237 


Hersfordsh. 


Apples and cider 




110,976 


Hereford 


Olove manufacture 


Wye 


10,280 


Leominster 


Wool, hops, & wheat 


Lngg 


5,249 


MOKMOUTHSH. 


Agriculture & minerals 




98,130 


Monmouth 


Birth-place of Henry V. 


Wye 


4,916 


Ponty-Pool 


Japanned ware 


Avonf 


10,280 




Eastern Counties, Fou 


r. 




Lincolnshire 


Largest breed of cattle 




317,244 


Lincoln 


A large beU [78841bs.] 


Wifham 


11,843 


Boston 


Wool trade 


Witham 


11,240 


Norfolk^ 


Poultry and game 




390,057 


Nonoich 


Crapes and sLawls 


Yare 


61,110 


Yarmouth 


Mackerels & herrings 


Yare 


21,115 


Lynn Regis 


Com trade 


Quae 


13,320 



* Laneatter deriTet its nftme from the Latin, ea«fra, which memoa %Jbr' 
tifi^dplaet; henee the frequent tennin»tiona, cusUr^ eJUsUr, 4^., in the 
nmaam of Bnglinh towns ; m Dtmeast^^ th»t is, the JiprtifiemHon on the 
JMm : LmmcatUrj on the Lmn^i CblekttUr, oa the Contf ; EswUr, on the 
Ext: kc. 

t Amm b sn Iiiih orCeltie word, whidi nwns s rittr ; henee, the Strmt- 
ford Aron, the British Aron, the Sslisbary Aroa, sad the Aron, or Nen, 
in Northamptonshire. 

X Sorfolk means north fiXk or pMpIt, la wJuianpi to S^/^ or south 
ptopto. fhttfestiUaT«7eQauaoawoidiatht«9iu|tvy|artt«(Xaglaad. 



C Toimu Semarliable far 

SormLK J Farming 

Iptioich Butter and dheeM 
Bury (S.E dm.) Corn and catllo 

EaasN Agriculture & dailies 

auhatf<:rd Silk roctoiiea 

ColotaeMer Excellent oyslera 

Hanridi { DaWh puckiil Btation 







OnreU 




■.Aril 


ll,43fi 




317^3 






Colue 


16,167 


Harbour 


4,aaT 



DiBBTSRIHE 

Derbg 
Chealerfiold 

Nctliiujhian 

StAmiBDHH. 

Stafford 
Wi>lvertump(Di 



North Midlaad CoUHtia, Fine. 

Lapidaiy Sc jewellorj 
CajpeU Si. iron worka 
Gnjal fertaily 
Lace and alocMuga 
Copper !(. earthenware 
Leather and ahoea 
Loeka and keys 
Ale, a bridge (37 arohea) 
. Bifdi grazing land 
Lace ajid atouliings 
Wool combing 



itmg 



hurs* 



N-Wellaad 3,M 



WOBOBSTESaa 

Wenxtler 

I>ndley 

Kiddermiiiab 

Wani-iek 

Coventry 
Leamington 

IfoBTHlHPTOII 

NurUtaitifttvn 



South Midland Coiwliei, 1 

Ferry, hops, Sa fruit 
Glores & porcelain 
Coal & hardware 
CiLTpet manufacturea 
Mm! nentral co. in £ng. 
A noble caalle 
Hardware manafBcturen 
Walcbea, ailks, 
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Cotmties 8f 
C. Towns, 

HUKTIHODOXS. 

Munlingdon 

St. IV08 

Cambbidoesh. 

Cambridge 

Ely 

Newmarket 

Gloucestebs. 

Gloucester 

Bristol 

Cheltenham 

Stroud 

OXFOBDSHIBB 

Oxford 
Banbury 

BUCKINOHAMS. 

Buckingham 

Aylesbury 

Great Marlow 

Bbdfobdsh. 

Bedford 

Dunstable 

Hbbtfobosh. 

Hertford 

Ware 

Middlesex* 

London 



Bemarkable for 



Situated on Pop, 



Dairies, & Stilton cheese | 

Birih-pLof Cromwell, 1599 Ouse 

A large cattle market Ouse 

Marshes, (150,000 acres) 

A celebrated university Cam 

Excellent barley Ouse 

Horse races B. of Cam 

Apples, cider, & cheese 

Manufacture of pins Serem 

Shipping & commerce Atou 

Mineral waters Thames 

Dyeing scarlet cloth Stroud 

Ochre and pipe- day 

A celebrated university Charwell 

Excellent cakes Charwell 

Com and cattle 

Marble & lace manofac. Gr«at Ouw 

Lace manufacture Thames 

Paper mills Thames 

Wheat, & fuller's earth 

Lace & straw-plait Ouse 

Larks & straw hats W. of Lea 

Com and malt 

Malt trade Lea 

Com & malt trade Lea 

Wealth & importance 

Court and parliament Thames 



53,140 

3,207 

3,314 

143,955 

20,917 

5,070 

2,843 

386,904 

11,935 

117,016 

22,942 

8,607 

151,726 

20,435 

5,906 

146,529 

3,610 

4,907 

4,287 

95,383 

6,959 

2,117 

143,341 

5,247 

4,214 

1,358,441 

1,471,941 



Counties South of the Thames, Ten, 



Kbvt 

Maidstone 

Greenwich 

Deptford 

Chatham 

Woolwich 

Canterbury 

Dover 



Paper, hops, & fimits 
Hops and cherries 
Royal observatory 
Royal dockyard 
Pint arsenal in the world 
Arsenal and dockyard 
Martyrdom of St Thomas 
Nearest port to France 



Medway 

Thames 

Thames 

Medway 

Thames 

Stour 

StraiU 



479,155 
15,387 
24,453 
21,350 
17,936 
17{66l 
14,463 
11,924 



• MiddUMM IMMM middle Sazoas, with 
8Moiu;Ai«iiiur, or Booth Smom; aadlTi 




, or£Mt 



^^™ 


EKOLAHO. S'9 


Covniifs ff 
C. Towns. 


Eemarlabh for SilualcJ on -Pop, ^ 


TunbridgB 


Medicinal springa 


MeJirBT 


10,380 




SuinllBBt bishopric 


MedwaV 


9,891 


H&rgalH 


Sua bathing 


Thame; 


10,339 


SuBHzr 


SuJidj- ground, & heath 




*86,326 




Cora and timber 


Wey 


3,813 


ausssi 


Superior sheep fc cattle 




272,338 


Chichest^ 


Cem, malt, & needles 


En. Chan. 


8,870 


Brighlon 




En. CLau. 


40,634 


Hasdnga 


Landing ofWni. the Cunq 


En. Chan. 


10,097 


Bebksbibe 


WiKid-land, & fuUer's earlli 




145,380 ^ 


Beadbig 


A splendid abbe; 


Kennct 


J360SS 


WinilSDr 


A castle and forest 




7,I0SH 


HA>U.aHTEE 


Marshee, St oak forest* 




314,313 ■ 




Ancient capital of Eng. 


Itchcn 


9,313 V 


PoTOmouUi 


Principal fltalion of navy 


En. Chan. 


50,389 " 






Itchen 


19,324 


WlLTBBIBB 


Cheese & eheep walks 




SB, 181 






Avon 


9,876 


Trontbridgo 


Cloths & terse jmerHs 


Were 


10,863 


Bradford 


Finest broad cloths 




10,IU2 ■ 


DOBSETSQIBE 


Sheep, (170,000) 




ia9,aja-M 




Fine ale 


Fromo 


3,03»S 




SeabalMng 


Wey 


8,0!»« 


Bridport 


Cordage for navy 


E. of Lyn 


4,342 ^ 


SOHCBSETSH. 


Mineral?, &, linen manof. 




403,908 


Bath 


Hot springs 




38,063 


*>omB 


Ale of the first i^nality 


Frome 


13,340 


Tauuton 




Fone 


11,139 


DBrONBHlBE 


ddn, A ■ duHihtiul dimila 




494,168 


Ezetfr 


Seal of 13 Saion lings 


Eie* 


28,201 


Plymouth 


Second station for navy 


Plym 


75,534 


C0B3lVtl.L 


Tiainiii«,w<.rtrfBO«lrein 




303,440 




An old jiriory 


Tamar 


9,331 


R«dn>th 


Copper sud tin 


N. of Fale 


8, let 


Falmauth 


Principal packet station 


Pale 


7,98* 


PrnzancBt 


Birth-pl.otSirH.Da17 


Bay 


6,56S 


• Ei».— Thai 


nr> Eli. A>r. Uj,. ^& the ('>*, ia W.l«, dni.e Ihrii J 




riiliocCBliiinord, [tiBUE, whkh >igDili»m«-. Iq H 


BfolluiJ, too.ili 


n »» Hverml Eitf. H 






lbrtith.»l— a 


jrttt*jfa.f't'ftfay'«»«. ' ""°* J 
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Counties 8f 
C Towns* 

Anolesea 
Beaumaris 
Holyhead 

CABBVABYOyBH 

Caemaroon 

Bangor 

Dekbiobsh. 

Denbigh 

Wrexham 

Flihtshibe 

FUfU 

Holywell 

Mbbionxthsh 

Dolgelly 

MONTOOMBBT 

Montgomery 



Raditoeshibe 

New Radnor 

Cabdioaitsh. 

Cardigan 

Pxmbbokxsb. 

Pembroke 

Cabbmabthen 

Caermarthen 

Bbbcknocksh. 

Breehwck 

Olamoboanbh. 

Cardiff 

Swansey 

Merthjr Tydnl 



North WaleSf Six Counties. 
Remarhihle for Situated on 



Seat of the ancient Druids 
Suspension Bridge,(580 ft) 
Dublin Packet Station 
Mountains and scenery 
Slate quarries 
Onoe, % seat of piety A learning 
Com, cheese, &> coal 
Shoes & gloves 
Cannon foundry 
Mining & smelting 
Old castle, (covers } acre) 
St Winnefred's well 
Romantic scenery 
Coarse woollens 
Numerous sheep walks 
Castle Imilt by Wm. the Conq. 



South Wales, Six Counties* 



Sheep & cattle 
A beautiful situation 
Lead, sheep, & cattle 
Good salmon fishery 
Arable & pasture land 
Birth-pL of Heny VII. 
Com & grass 
Tin and iron 
Com and cattle 
A fine arsenal 
Large crops of com 
Bar and pig iron 
Copper, iron, & coal 
Iron works 



Pop, 





48,3^ 


Men. Str. 


2,4^7 


Bay 


4,282 


Coast 


7,612 


Men. Str. 


4.751 


• 


83,167 


Clwyde 


3,786 


W. of Dee 


5,484 




60,012 


Dee 


2,216 


Dee 


8,969 




35,609 


Avon 


4,087 




66,485 


Severn 


1,188 


lies* 


24,651 


Somergill 


472 




64,780 


Teify 


2,795 




81,124 


MIL Haven 


6,511 




100,6M 


Fowy 


9,995 




47,763 


tJsk 


5,026 




126,612 


Taff 


6,187 


Lawy 


13,694 


Taff 


22,083 



Islands. — Man and Anglesea, in the Irish Sea ; 
Scilly-hles, 8. W. of Cornwall; Wight, Jersey, 
Guernsey, Alderney and Sark, in the English Chan- 
nel ; Sheppy and Thanet, near the coast of Kent ; 
Holy Island, on the coast of Northumbeiland. 



Sand-Banks. — Dogger-Bank, in the German 
Oceanj Goodiein Sands, on tbe £. of Kent, 

Capes. — Flamborough-Head taid Spurn-Head, in 
Yorkshire ; N. Foreland, S. Foreland, and i>aM- 
fl*ness, in Kent ; BeacAy- /Tend, in Sussex ; NeedUs, 
on the west of tlie lale of Wight; St. Albtin's-Head, 
and Portland-Point, in Dorsetshire; Start-Point, 
in Devonshire j Lisard-Poiat and Land's End, in 
Comwnl! ; iS(. Damd'i-Head, in Pembroke ; Holy- 
Head, in Anglesea; Si. Bee's-Head, in Cumberland. 

MoDNTAiNs. — Chei-iot-Hilh, between Norihum- 
berlond and Scotland; Skiddaw and Scafell, in i 
Cumberland; Peat, in Derbyshire; Snowdon Bsi 
Hnlimmon, in Wales. 

Bats. — Bridlinglon Bny, in Yorkshire ; Humber- 
Mowlk, Wash, Yarmouth Roads, and the Downs, 1 
on (lie east coast; Spithead, between Portsmoutli ] 
and the Isle of Wight ; Torbay, in the S. E. of Da- : 
vonshire ; Bristol Channel, Milford Haeea, Menai-. 
Frith, and Soliray-Frilh, on iLe west coast 

Lakfs. — Derirent-waferBiiAKfsivickt'vnCurahet- 
land; Ulls-waler, between Cumberland and West- 
moreland ; Windermere, between Westmoreland and 
I^ncasliire. 

RiTEKs. — Tlie Tyne, Wear, Tees, Ouse, Trenii 
Hvtnber, Great Ouse, Thames, Medway, Edetit * 
Mersey, Severn, Wye, Lower ^von, lichen, Avon^. j 
and Exe. I 

Chief ToWNB.^ionrfon, seated on the Thmnca, is probably ] 
[hB largest, most opuJent, onrt moBtcoininerdal citj in iba ] 
world. II U neatly eight miles Inn g, hdiI fVom six to seven 1 
brood, including at loait an arta of thirty-flTe square) milM,^ I 
It contains a hundred and fiirly seven pttrishpa, G™ him- I 

l,1: ,.=„^ gjjj jjij^. 

i«wei«,«q 
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64 ENGLAND* 

&c. There are from forty to fifty literary and scientific socie- 
ties; and a number of periodicals are published weekly, 
monthly, and quarterly. The city is divided into twenty-six 
wards ; each governed by an alderman. From the aldermen 
the lord mayor is annually chosen. There are two hundred 
and thirty- six common council men, two sheriffs, a town-clerk, 
and many inferior officers. 

MancJtester, the chief of the manufacturing towns of 
England, is situated in the S. E. of Lancashire, on the Irwell, 
a hundred and eighty-two miles from London. It is the 
principal seat of the cotton trade of Great Britain. It con- 
tains more than 120 factories, in which from thirty to forty 
thousand persons are employed. The steam power necessary 
to give motion to the varied and complicated machinery of 
these immense factories is equal to the effort of 5,000 horses. 
Some idea of the whole may be formed from the fact, that in 
the mills of Messrs. Berley and Co. the annual consumption 
of raw cotton amounts to about 4,000,0001bs. weight ; and 
8,000 tons of coal are consumed in a year. In Mr. Fairbaim's 
foundry, the process of casting metal is conducted on so large 
a scale, as to make the average consumption of metal in a 
year exceed 3000 tons. In this establishment the heaviest 
description of machinery is manufactured, and castings of 
twelve tons weight are not uncommon. But mi just conccp* 
tion can be formed by the most lively description of these 
extraordinary works ; a visit to the factories only, will give 
an adequate idea of what they are. Messrs. Sharpe, Roberts 
and Co.'s establishment is also worthy of notice. 

Leeds, the chief town for cloth manufacture, is situated 
in the west riding of Yorkshire, a hundred and eighty -nine 
miles from London. — There are two cloth lialls in Leeds, 
the mixed cloth-hall and the white clvth-hall, both nearly on 
the same construction. The mixed cloth- hall is a hundred and 
twenty-eight yards in length and sixty-six in breadth, divided 
in the interior into six departments, each including two rows 
of stands, which amount in number to 1800. The markets are 
held on Tuesdays and Saturdays, and only for an hour and a 
half each day. Many other towns in Yorkshire are also dis- 
tinguished for their cloth manufactories. 

Birmingham, noted for its metallic manufactures, is situat- 
ed in Warwickshire, at the distance of a hundred and nine 
miles fh>m Ix>ndon. Foundries, storehouses, woricshops, &r., 
occupy a great poortioD of die old town. The operations are 



ohieflf- GSTiied on by jneans nf rolltng- mills, die-slampina 
niBClimeB, aodtimiing-lallies. From 1805 to 1818, 5,000,000 
BtaadH o( anus were mitde in this towii. At the pin-nDrlci, 
13,000 could be cut atid pointed, and 50,000 pin-hnda made 
from the Hire, in hu hour. It i« uUd that not lesa 1]ulq tea 
milliotu of atLiel-penB are made evarj year in Birmtngbam. 
Amongst its public buildings we may notioe St Chad's splendid 
Catholic choToh, whieb baa been lately erected. 

Shtffltld ranks next to Birmingham as a seat or motall 
manufactare. It was famouB in the middle ages for it» kniii 
and arrow-beBda. \\& most striking objects of curiosity a: 

Derby U remarkable forits tDanufacturesaf lace, galloon 
broad sUIls, lilk hosiery, china, marble, jewelloiy, &c. : it 
situated an the line of r^way from Durham and Yorkshire la 
Lcoidon. 

Oarlislc, as a manufacturing town, Is noted for its cetton- 
BfomiiDg, calico-printing, and the wearing of glngams, &r. 

JLiverpoal, next to London, Is the moxt commerciBl town 
in the empire, and peihaps In the worM. It is tlilrty-Bix 
milea tiom Atancbester, and two bundrud and four ftam 
I^ndon. Tbrougb Liverpool, England trades with Ireland, 
America, the Eastlndies, and the Medilerranean porta. The 
cotton UBed in the manufactories of the nortbem ^arl of Eng- 
land 1b brouglit into Liverpool ; it la also the outlet for all the 
goods mauufiictuiod in Yorkshire and Lancaabire. Its docks 
occupy a hundred and eleven af rea, and the quays are nearly 
eight miles. We may average the number of vessels that 
Uuinally enter the harbour at ten thousoDd, aud the aggregate 
burden at two millions of tons.— The town coutajna several 
handsome streets and a number of public bidldings. 

The other principal commercial cities are Bristol, which, 
previous to the rise of Liverpool, woe the chief port of the 
west of Eogluidi Nemtastie-oii-i)/!!!!, important on account 
(>r its ntuatiun in the midst of the great coal-tield of Nor- 
IhamberUnd andOarham { Hull, Chtaler, ojid Soalliampton, 
Oifiitd and Citnliridge are famous on account of their uni- 
veTDlies j Portiauiath and Flymouih are the piindput naval 



riaawMy im^wred by indmtty and OHM culture. Tha ' 



56 ENGLAND. 

annual consumption of vegetables in the metropolis is esti- 
mated at One million sterling. 

The astonishing improvements in machinery have enabled 
this country to supply every quarter of the globe with various 
articles of commerce, and wiUi almost every species of mana- 
facture. The latest and most striking of her improvements 
in this respect are the rail-roads, of the importance of which, 
as mediums of inland communication, it is difficult yet to 
form an adequate idea. 

Zoology, — Almost the only wild animals known to England 
are those included under the head of game, excepting some 
birds of prey, as the great eagle, black eagle, peregrine, fal- 
con, many kinds of hawks, &c.; reptiles, as frogs, toads, 
lizards, serpents, of which the viper, adder, and blind- worm, 
are venemous. The English race-horse has long been cele- 
brated, as excelling even the Arabian in speed ; and oxen on 
the pasture-lands have sometimes weighed, it is said, over a 
ton and a quarter. Fish abounds in the rivers and on the 
coasts. 

Mines.— The most valuable of the minerals are, iron, found 
in great abundance ; tin, a metal rare in other countries, but 
found in great abundance in Cornwall, whence it was in- 
troduced into commerce by the Phenicians, five or six centuries 
before the Christian era, and diffused throughout the cast ; 
copper in the Isle of Anglesea, lead, calamine, and manga- 
nese, fine alabaster, and the beautiful and well-kuowu fluor; 
rocksalt, in Cheshire ; besides these are, zinc, arsenic, black 
lead, marble, freestone, fuller's earth, and coal, iu various 
parts ; the latter chiefly to the N. and W. The mineral springs 
are numerous. Those most frequented are at Bath, Bristol, 
Cheltenham, Scarborough, Harrowgatc, &c. 

Curiosities. — The chief curiosities are, the gigantic stone 
circle of Stonehenge, {v. Denmark), the caverns of tlie Peak 
of Derbyshire, Yorda's Cave in Yorkbhire, containing a sub- 
terraneous cascade ; Wethercot Cave, about bixty yards lung 
and tliirty broad. Other caves in Kirk«lule, Yoikshire, are 
interesting from their containing the bones of various animals 
of prey now extinct in Britain. The lakes of Cumberland 
are celebrated for their beautiful scenery* ; and there ure relics 
of a submarine forest on the coast of Liucohishire. 

Constitution. — The constitution of England is monnrrhy. 
The legislative part of the government is com|K>8cd of tho 



EHffr.A-tfi*. Iff ■ 

Hniue of Lords anil tha House of Commona ; tlia members 
of both hoosQs muflt belODg to ihe United Kingilom only ; no 
colonisl Bubjeet Is eKgible. In 1837 tliennmher of meuibem 
trf the House of I^rds was 443 ; namely, 3 princes of Iha 
Woodroviil, 3 Englisli srehbiBhops, 21 dukes, 19 marquisoa, 
llSearis, 1!) TiscuunU, 34 Koglish bisliops, 6 Irish prelates, 
193 bKrom, Ifi representittivepeersof ScoUnnd, Knd 28 repre- 
sentstiTe ptnn of IrelBiiil. The membera of the Souse of 
Commons ate 658; of whom 353 uie choaon hj «oun1je!i, 6 
by univemitiei, ntid 399 by cities, boroughs, and towns, Eng- 
land retunu 47 1 , Wales 29, Ireland 105, and Scotland 53. 
In England and Wales a popnlation of id millions in repre- 
iientett by 500 members of parliament. In Scotland 3j mil- 
lions are represented by 53 members. In Ireland 8i milliima 
hBTB 105 rtpresenlatives.' 

Raoarfei — Ami/ and Nari/. — The national debt of England, 
in 1 B39, was .£841 ,000,000, vilh an interest of £20,U0O/)nO. 
In IB40, the reTentie BmoUDlcd to ^49,665,798. The total 
expenditure for interest of debts due, and partial liquldatJon 
of debts in IMO, was ^1,000,000, and for the whole business 
of thecouutry, civil, military, and naval, .£13,000,000. The 
ntUDber of persons employed in the chief ilepaitments of 
goremment in 1833, was 3:),5T8i whoso salaries amDiuit4>d 
to i£2,786,278. Fur the personal support of the queen and 
household, ;63SS,0O0. Tha annual expenses for ambassadors 
■nd consulB in foreign countries ^'364,616, and for courts of 
justice, neailv iClMO.ODO. The expenses incurred for th« 
colooies were lately £3,606,483 per annum. The Drm; at 
present (IM2) eonast. of 128 rogimeuls, {36 regimBnts of 
cavalry, and t02 regiments of infantry), amounting altogether 
to 109,075 men : of these 13,UU7 are officers and non- 
cammiasioned niticerE; total expL-nitebDuig;^,ti2S,9l8. Tha 

• Euh branch of the goTprment hu its pocidiir privileges : Uwr king 

lu jbtHnblH^ prongu, or diualvv p&rlament i ud to give kiv aHmt la 
octA nf parliuuat, wLtbinit whicti Uie^ are Pnf 'slid. 

erimei; and th^ can b6 trinSonlTbv a Jury or pnra,ifho ^e their ver- 
diEt,»tDp»iaidi,batnpsnlbEir hnnoiiT. Petnaayotabyprnf, u 
prtvilcfn wtiieh &0 ComoiDiw hsvA ao<- 

The iDi>riuwMi' aiQin frnsdom of flpMch, Kni fannec be qu^fltinrvd mt 
of the houe Ibt anf^iiE sid witbiD it. Their penom an ttta from 

-■ ' — -"-" -' — ■' vule DH tb^ JDnraayi to or from parliMmMt, »nd 

• flwm. With tk»ni til billifcr ttrriiig mn™ ^r 
lata; uid Ibey allow not ibe pnra to i 
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wdnuice foTco, iacludiog artillery, engioeerg, minerB, lu^ 
CoDslsIs of T,4S8 mi'n, ana H27 oOicHra; tbeae cost ubouE 
i£l,300,000. Of the BriUsb army, (l»fi&l (ue siD[iloyed at 
hmie KUd in thv oolunies, and 20,4tiT ia tbo ludiet. 

Duiing the irur with France, Greut Uriluia buil upunrds of 
)000 ships, mumod by IhifiOO leumeu. At t''°'^eLit then 
■re 934 □[ oil kiuds at vesHoU iu cummUtioo, aud 43,U00 
MiloTE and merinesi but if ve laoludo bidhII vestela, Uu 
nambei iriU amtiiuit to 433, uot reckoning UiU uuiJIrr 
veaoeli, audi as yachts, cutters, ttauspecls, &.C., nhidi, lakeo 
altogetbcr, vould bi? ahiiul 700. The total rapooses, In- 
oluding thuso iucuired in the oiavejiuicd or troo^ liaU p>y 
lo officer*, pensioDi, &c., aie nf aily £9,000,000. A finl-raU 
maa of war, earning 19U gaiu, and 3tiU2 (oiw burden, re- 
quires fi,88U loads of timber, 20,101 vardsur Canius, and 
SO^tiO [aUuinn of rope, and costs i:lU0,394. I'h* Utal 
nmtiber of registered sbips belonging to the Biitisb empire, in 

, 183il, wai 27,745. In 11^, the stoam vessels anuiuntnd ti> 
SOUj bat siuce, the nnmber is more ibon double. 

^he maiiufacttires of England surplus in exurut and vaikly 
w uf sny other ctiuntry. Thu eollou niasufsi:liico t* thu 
jnnsl eitcDsite of the nhole. Tlio iiiiinbtu of pemoaa em- 
Uoyed <n its various depanuiunls is tretlmaled at 1,3(M),MX>. 
The capital iniesU-d, is recltout'd at £30,000,CX»0. There are 
In the empire 1300 coUon fBCtorics, IOO,UOO puirer-looDu, and 
Micasi 111,01X1,(100 sptndlci, 

The woullen nanuJiKture glTCt FinplaTinenl lo 300,000 per- 
tODSi the rair maleriils sie *alui'dali:0,OO»,OnO,u»l Ibe gocKts 

\ U jC9a,0O0,n0O. There ore 300,000 persons empltiyn] in t!ie 
•Ok iDiiluAKbire ; the uiiiubI qnanllty fnlported is avnaspd 

. teA,aO(1,CKMtlbs., and the produce emlmaled at £IO,«0O,O0O. 

lie Talne of lhi> different atlJclet of *bleh IrHDm tbmis 

Out tnalKiial, Is sappssed to be £ia,OU0,000; and llii- annual 

I value i>f the mannfuiturcd goods in the eullcry, iron, and 
fcvdirarB dopaitmcnis, nhJcb glie employment lu 3jO,UUU 

' - lonnls (o £17,660,000, 

innual talne of the giaia manufaet tired, It about 

. <!t,MU,0OU, and of Ilia polWry ami esnhtnirarp, alAUt 

- iAfiMfiOO. 1'bo «bul( \aluu of iho manufactures of all kinda 
atodnent aonualtv in <;real Ilrltain, la reckuni-d tA Iw abunt 

. 2)S0,0UO,0OU. In the yaar andlnii Jannry ath, tiMO, fha 
Oflldal Talus of the imiiort irailo uf Ihe Unhwi Kiui^nui waa 
<fi9MNl.0OO I of the MpnU vf BtiUah prudBM aud nanuho- 

I tUn, JEUT,4l)3,7a6inffldat lalueoffiiporMof fert4|!nand«h 

' *^al mtrchiuidke, £ 1 3,T<)5,990 ; total exports, X I IO.SS^^^h 



ValuBof agricnltnialprodiuwiiiGreBlBrttBin, £336,600,000 

Hinea and nunerala, 31,400,000 

InloDd and roieign Irade, 37,TT3,0^ 

MBDufaotures, 148,030,000 

Total of pnxliice and property anniudlj ? ~,™ 

ureuled in Great Britain, f ±.4tK},823,059 

Total valne of productive privatB property, £3,993,000,000 

Unproductive or dead stock, 580,700,000 

PuUic pn^ny of all kinds 103,800,000 

Total, public and privale properly, £3,679,500,000 
Eilenl and population of IhD Britisli empire : — 

Pop. Sq. milft. 

90,048 



Bri^sh IsluDdf, S4^1,73S 

~ " " ■ depeiideQciea in Europe, 247.701 



North Amerita, Cauado, &c., . ■ . 1,(166,308 f , __„ „„ 

Woal Indies 884,030 J '■■'■«•>""" 

AnBlraHwi aolonies, 30,683 1,496,000 

Islmiils or Cerlon and Mauritius, l,03^t,73(> 33,000 

Bntish poueBsiuns in Africa, ... . 134,016 91,000 

East Indian empire, 89,397 ,206 826,650 

117,373,390 4,437,598 
FioDi lliia it appears, that Brilutn lulea over a popnlatioD 
about fife times aa numennis as her own, and over an extent 
of ooimtry filty liraea aa large as tixe wliole British islands. 

Sia(Dry.~-Tbu name Britain is supposed lobe derived from 
a Seytfaian or Gaelic (ribe, called Uie Brets. England derived 
ila name bom Ibe Anglos, vho settled in the northern part of 
it in the sixth century. TLb earliest inhabitanta are thought 
io have been the Gaul or S. Celts, who probably passed over 
froDi Gaul. Next eajue the Cymri or Cimbri, called also tha 
N. Celts, from Jutland, whose descendanta were driven, three 
or four centuriiis a. o,, by Ibe Scythians, or Asialiu Ooths, 
into Wales, where lliey still continue. These Goths are re- 
garded as Die chief founders of the English nation and lan> 
gu^e. The Bomaos landed filly-flce yoars i. c., and after 
Binoh bloodshed, held poasesaion of tho ialiuid for nearly foni 
centuries, bnt abandoned it i. n. 448. The !Jaxons were the 
next, vlio, being iuiited by the Britons to assist them against 
Ae Scots and Picis, made themsohes masters of tho coiutry, 
^^tobthoy Jiridedinio seven liingdomu, railed Uie Heptarchy. 
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ore niiiteil DUiIrr uoe uioDnrcli, Irinf; Egbert, in flS?. 
It diaanguished pionajch of tbe SmaD line WM Alfred 
It. To BboBt two centnhei sRer, Use Ttastm obtained 
n of Die Mngdom , and tb?ir Mug Cannte aaeencled 
an EngHiita ^rcae in 1017. In IU4) the Sudd line was re- 
Uored, bat finally driTm frnta the thrnno by William the 
ConqneTDr, dafee of Nornumdy, in 1(166. In I ITS, Hi-ni7 
II landed in Ireland, and amomed Ote Bowrrignty of that 
Ungdon. In I2IS, king Sobn granted Majpta ChaHa lo thn 
£i>e1i>h barona. The cDii<iuciil of Franc* followed, in tl>e 
ntgni ot Edward III and Henry V; and that counrty, 
thMgb the Knglish were aipelled hom il in 1490, C(nitinDe<I 
to be enumcraled among the deppiidendes of Ibe Briliiih 
crown down loalaieiieriod. Since then, the moit Tcmaikable 
•Tents bam beun, the dril aara between tbe boutea of York 
■nd I<anc<ater; the tyrauny of Henry VIII and change of 
the national religion; Ibe uieenlJoD of Mary queen of Scots, 
by her conain, qneen Elixabelhi tbe l»efaeiidlng of Charlea I 
In 1649) the Cutntnonn-ealUi and ProtectorUe of the fanatic 
Cromwell ; the Reiitoralion of Charle* II, in IfUM; Ihe Re- 
Wnlion and depoiilion uf James II, io I6AH, in fHtoor of 
hlidaugbler, Marv, and bis son in-law, WiUlam IJl; the 
IrfigisUtiie Union with Si>oilaod, iat707 ; tbe •cnwlon nfihe 
Honsn of Hanorer, in 1714, and the Union »ilh IraUiid, ia 

BfUffim. — Chri!itian<lyvaalntroduDedeartylnt(iHri)aiu. At 

Om m)ue*t of Lurtus, (he king, in A. d. tKI, Pope Elpiithrrliii 

wm tUlher S3. Fagatlas and Damionna, wbo bapllfnl ihn 

tdng and quson. England bad tbni th» hnuour a( htlng tbu 

flnl GuTDpsiui naQiTn goTomed by a ChrlMiao monarch. Tlio 

aetdlity, druids, and people, »oo followed the eiiB|ilD nf 

I A«lr •oTorcign. Tbisconnlry, in iwniDionwith the nwiof Uie 

I Qulstiati world, luirerod wierrly Qinler the |)i-nMuUnn* nf 

J moclolinn. On the amral of Ibe Saxona, pagaainn wa* 

I -mured, and ooMlnued lo exiil Ihieugboul Ibe tsUnil, with 

1 tu exesptieo of Wale* and Conwall, widlher the Christian 

I Srllou* bod been driven, un^ tbe arriTal of Sl Aogustin and 

I kb oonpaBlons, In d'JS. By tbe eSbrls of Ihene buly men, 

Bngltod was onee more tescned from idolatry, ll eonliaBsd 

CatlMllo aiiUl tbereign of Bemy VIII, by whMe penal laws 

•od thoae of U* aDMeaann it was sappieosed, aod Church uf 

England, or Eidnoopal Proteslaiitiim, established in it* Uead. 
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from it, and fram each other, on innumeraUe painla al docr 
trine, ia multi|)lied to an extraardinarf degree. Catholim 
are verj nnmemnq, nod are rBpidly iiioreaaing. Many ili»- 
tinguiabed peraona bave leecntly oiQl>racBd the f^Ui. 

AmoDgEtthe English Catholic nahiUl j are, one iaie, who 
IB prfimier peer and earl-marEluil j three earls, eight bmrons 
orTixonitU; oighte^u bu'oiti'JB ^ b^BidevtheBe, aevea memhera 
of Parliament, and upnardg of fifty griiat Ipjided proprieton 
might he named, of llio moat opuleiit and ancient familtGb ia 
the kingdom. Man; of the highest and the nobleBt amonglti 
Ibate l4imilie» preserved the Icneta of Ibe Catholic foilli Wilk 
iuuib«keu fidelity, amid all tha |>eual rigoura of the lait Ihrea . 
centuries. Number of Colhidics nowiu England, l,6ll0,000j 
collages, 6; cuQVonts, IS; churcliea in England and Wale^ , 
5IS; clergy in do., A3G. 

UUrtitKrt. — The English language ia radleoll; Siuton, wiA 
■ miitore of Freinch and words borroKbd fVom the Greek, 
Latin, and other languages. Fram the time of Venerable 
Bede, who floariBhed in the eighth century, to the i>reseiiC 
day, Rngland iiiu produced a snccea^ ion of men emiaent la 
KleiMiiTe. In Wales, the Welch, a dialect of the Celtic, la 
extenvftely used- 
There are twaanircruttcB in England, Qiose o( Oxford and 
Cambridge; and aeTcral coUogea and seininariea, in whidt ' 
tlia higher and middling claseea receive a liberal educalios [ 
but suKh remaiiM yat In be done for the lower orders. Xb* 
Cotlutlia o(dl^e« are those ofSt. Mary's, OscoU; Sloneybursl^ 
St. Edmoud's in Herts, Cshaw in Durham, St. Laurence'a, 
Yorkahire) SS. Peter and Paul's, and St. Cregory'a, Someraet. 
sbire; and Broadway, Worcoatershire. There are many con- 
venta for Uio oducadon nf females; and the Brothers of tb^ 
ChrisliBn Sehoela hare establiabmenta in Loudou, Liverpool,. 
Mancheator, Prealoo, and Sunderland, The Cuthnllc clergy 
hare aehools in ell their reapectire loealidea. 

CharaeUr. — In their persons Ibe English are wpll-iized^ 
with regulolr featiirca, and clear, Uorld compleiions. Tha 
lower claaaea ue rather phlegmatic, and frank even te blunt- , 
neaa. In lite bigher grodsa, thoogh they ate grave, UiEijr 
posaesagenoinewfl and humour. In Iboso inrentionB con,^ 
□ected willt mutufoctures and machinary, they have stcellea ' 
oil odier natleus. Tbey are tenacious of dieir liherliea, yet 
no paople ererbowed with more servility lo the will uf a tyrant 
than they dJd to Henry VII I. As a martial, brava peopla, 
Iheirnavsl und miliiarv a[:Iji{'Vi.'iiirnts Tui-td a monumiint uf 
their gU,ry. 
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SCOTLAND. 

Boundaries. — N., the Atlantic Ocean; W., tlie 
AOuutic Oteau and the Norii Cbaniie!; S., the 
Soiwav Frith and England; E,, the GemiaD Ocean. 

It is situated between 54° 40' and 68' 40" N. lat. ; 
and between 1 ° 48' andd° 52' W. long. length, froiu 
Cape Wrath to the Mull of Galloway, about 280 
milra ; breadth, from fiuchaii Ness to the most 
westerly point in Ross-shire, 150 miles. Superficial 
content, 30,000 square miles. Population, 2,620,610. 

Scotland is divided into 33 counties ; namely, 

Northern. — Orkney and Shetland ; Caithness ; 
Sutherland ; Ross ; Cromarty ; lnvemes»i ; Nairn ; 
Elgin or Murray ; Banll'; Aberdeen ; Kincardine. 

Middle. — Forfar or Angus; Perth; Fife; Kinross; 
Clackmannaa; Stirling; Dumbarton ; Arg}le ; Bute. 

Southern. — Haddinguin or East Lolhiun ; Edin- 
burgh or Mid- Lothian ; Linlitligow or West Lothian ; 
Bemick ; Roxbiugb ; Selkirk ; Peebles ; Lanark ; 
Renfrew; Ayr; Dumfries; Kircudbright; Wigion. 





Northrrv Co-rXW, Elfin,. 




C«i»ttUtlt 
C. T«mu. 


Itimar»^ikfi>t SilyaltJ on Pop. 


0«l«Kt 


8m>U (hei>i< Si. mU fowl 




SS,331> 


MirkwaU 


Andanl nUi. <>(»i. Mignoi 




SfiBi 


Unridk 


n.Miig boiu., (b«»»j 


E.Cu«i ' 


3,7» 


ClITDKKH 






34,330 


mti 




Wick 


'jfina 


TbtirM 


Com and (Uh Irtdo 


K.'rbur«.> 


1,879 


SttTtllBUND 






MfilU 


Damotk 


A ulmon Ic-ap 


Dot. Frilb 


iSW 


Em. 


Muontalaawxli&Iiilcci 




71,830 


&^ 


Flu ■plunlni k tuialng 


Dur. Frtlli 
Cwa.ftM 


J^ 
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Counlift i 
C. TB.m.-. 


EevmrhatUfoT SiWafcd en Poj^ 1 


Cbokihti 


(Pop. indudecimRoBs) 1 


Oremrt!, 


A fine harbour mid quaj 


Mor. Frith 


2,31s ■ 


.Ibtehkess 






94,797 ■ 
14,334 ■ 


/llWflKJ.* 




Nets 


NiiMK 


FIr-lrcPB and ferdlH boU 




9,394 ■ 

3,266 S 


JVMn. 


Fish una jam 


R. Nairn 


Euan 


Wood; bills & rich valea 




M93 ■ 


Eigm 


Bums of B cathedTBl 


Ixissie 


Mra ■ 


■BiMtt 


MouDt^iu & feitile pl^na 




4^604 1 


B«Hff 


A great ei|)nrt o( sBlmoQ 


Deveron 


2,935 


Ameboek 


Qiiir. ol)[r»Bite4 mLII-BimiB 




177,631 


Altrdffn 


3rd city for trade in SooL 


Dee 


58,0 Itf 


ElHClDniXE 


Oata and pnsluro land 




31,431 




Oil and dried RA 


Carron 


3,965 


FOKIAB 


mddle CouBHn, Mne. 


1 


Fertile hilli 




139,606 1 


F«-/»- 


Coarse linen and shoes 


S.orEsk 


7.949 


Dundue-f- 


Trade vlth the Baltic 


Ft. ofTay 


45,355 


Mantrose 


CaoiBM, ropes, & thread 


S. ofEslt 


13,055 


Arbroath 


Great import of flai 


Brolhoek 


11,247 




Rugged rocks, & fertility 




142,894 


P<rr(ft 


Murderof Jameal 


Taj- 


20,016 


Dnnkeld 


Delightful aituBtioa 


Tay 


1,471 




Mineral waleni 


Allan 


3J^28 


Fin 


Caule, oottl, k Umeslone 




138,839 


C»p«r 


Brown lineiu and leather 


Eden 


6,473 




Best table linen 


N.Q's.Forr 


17,068 


St. Andrew) 




E. Coast 


5,621 


KO-DBS 


Nearly drcular 




9,072 


jSTiT.™. 


Cotton goods 


Levent 


2,917 


• /n«;'i«.nl 


■nil worf, Hgniljing tho monlh of ■ ri.w ; Imm /■nrr- 








Liaiit. ic. 


t ft.». miri- 


. tit^Difiu > .UouK or fcniflod h<iu» : it moam aln a 




h KW wnmllylb. fiUaU plMB of d.fcn« ; u Don- 
d u>d Irelwd hare Duueroiu plaas chuKWiuid ir 


bu.Ac. Ki.Kbj> 


tbspnBi I>~>i. 






OD.!! i.tsi.d in (hi! UfcB i> Doufflu C«ll.. ia •bicli 


Mtij.Qu^^r 


)R.U.inuiioptuoiittdbytluiCoiilr]ilffiklal.anla. Lysli. 


Urn>i,bM<dlc 


<it.aaQBrDoDt. 
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SCOTLAND. 



Counties Sf 
C, Toums. 

Clackmannan 

Clackmannan 

Stiblino 

Stirling 

FaUdrk 

Carron 

BUMBABTON 

Dumbarton 

Abotle* 

Inverary 

BUTK 

Rothsay 



Haddington 

Haddington 

Edinburgh 

Edinburgh 

I^ith 

JilNLITHGOW 

Linlithgow 

Bbbwick 

Greenlaw 

Dunfte 

Roxburgh 

Jedburgh 

Kolso 

SXLKIBK 

Selkirk 
Peebles 
Peeblet 
Lanark 



Remarkable for 

Com, pasture, coal, & salt 
Coal, iron, and plaids 
Coal, iron, and limestone 
Castle built by James V 
Great cattle markets 
! Largest iron- works in the king 
; Morasses & woody bills 
I Two-handed sword of Wallace 
Pasture, sbeep, & game 
Herring fishery 
Cattle, sheep, and goats 
Cot trade & herring fisher}* 



Situated on 



N. of Forth 

R. Forth 
Ot Canal 
R. Carron, 

Leven 

Lock Fvn 

Fr. of Clyde 



Pop. 
14,729 

73^661 

8,556 
13,745 

2,500 
33,216 

3,633 
100,973 

1,117 
14,200 

4,817 



Southern Counties, Thirteen, 



Rich soil and coal mines 
Coarse woollemt & leather 
Rich in com & pastures 
The study of medicine 
Glass and iron- forges 
Hill & dale, com & pasture 
Birth-pl. of queen Mary 
liow and fertile 
Ruins of 2 religious houses 
A mineral well 
M osses, hills, & mountains 
Ruins of a fine abbey 
Abbey founded by David Ij 
Hills and pasture land 
Stockings and leather 
Great flocks of sheep 
Excellent beer 
Coal, lead, & lapis-lazuli 



Tvne 

S. of Forth 
Leith 

Ed. Canal 

DIackadder 
Whiteaddt-r 

Jed 
Tweed 

Ettrick 

Tweed 



I 36,145 

I 5,883 

219,345 

136,548 

35,855 

23,291 

3,187 

34,148 

1,442 

3,469 

43,667 

3,619 

4,930 

6,880 

1,888 

10,570 

2,759 

316,813 



* Off the wastoru coast of kx^f\9 is /oms, whers St. Colnmbkillff, who, 
with twelve coinpanious, left Ireland in 543 to weach to the Pirts, fumid#*d 
a oi^tN»ted monastery, the sanctity of which was in soeh higb n^utv, 
that it became the bvotuite burial^laee in North Britain. Here are in- 
terred many lords of the isles, 48 kings of Sentland, 4 Irish, 8 Norwef(ian, 
and 1 Frrnch monarch. The name lona b derived from a Hebrew word 
siirnifying a ifscw, in allusion to its patron, St. Colomba. A ft«r the saint's 
death the island retained hia name, and was called l-04mwt^-eiU^ or 
** Colnmb's eell," now eontra«ted into icotaMU. 
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SCOTLAND. 


m\ 


(-^unties y 
C. 3W:«. 


RrmarhihUfvr SUaaft-d do 


p,.p. 


i»««* 


Falla oftheClyae 


Clyde 


4,a« 


1 GlMBOw 


t-hist 8^Eit nf cotton IradB 


Clyde 


203,436 


Renmbw 






133,443 


««/™l« 


Thread manufaoturea 


Cart 


3,1)03 


Plde, 


Finest niuslio in Europe 


Wlule Curt 


46,l»9 


Gmmodi 


American traiB 


Cljda 


27,371 




Catdo anil aairies 




145,033 


^Sr 


Biith-pl. of Roiert Boras 


R.Ayr 


11,626 


Kilnuunofli 


t'aipEte, sergEB, Ik lealhur 


Ka. Water 


18,093 


DDMTBIE9 


Loclfr-Tnms and Jur(ft( 




73,770 


Svnfiia 


B.'&UUrill SC^DBTJ 


Nith 


11,606 


KlBCDDBBlOHI 


Dntren monnt^s an N. 




40,590 


Kuvudhriyhl 


Eiqion of com 


Dee 


3,690 


Wioios 


Scotch Galluuinji 




36,2o3 


Ify/OB 




WiglonBttj- 


3,237 


Port-Fatrick 


Iri9bpacket«tMioii,(aSm.) 




2,339 
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Isi-ANDa. — Orkney aud Shetland Isles, on the 
North ; Hebrides, or Western lales, Sky, Rum, 
Mvlf, Ma, Aran, Bute, ^c. 

CAJKa, — Dancanebay-Head, in Ciiillineas ; Cape- 
Wrath, in Suiicilaiid ; Kinnaird's-Head, in Aber- 
deen ; Fife-Nets, in Fife ; Burrow-IIead and Mull 
of Galloieay, in Wigtoushire; Mull of Canlyre, in 
Argyleshire ; Swtt of Lewis, m the Isle of Lcwia, 
ihe chief of the Hebrides. 

Mountains. — Btn-Nevii, the loftiest in Great 
Briiain; the Grampians, on iLeborders of Aberdeen} 
AngKt and Kincardine; Ben-Wycis, west of Cro- 
martj Friih ; Lomond, in Slirlinp ; Cairngorm, on 
the borders of Inverness ; Lammermoor'Hitln, be- 
tween East Lothian and Berwick. 

Bats and FuiTtis. — Penlland-Frilh, between 
Caithness and the Orknevs; Cromarty-Frith, be- 
tween Ross and Cromarty ;,fW/A of Forth, Sotway- 
Friih, between Dumfries and Cumberland; Frilh^-m^ 
^dtMl*, west of AvT an<I R^iil're 



Lakes. — Loch-Nen, in Inverness; Loeh-Taif, in 
Perth; Loch' Awe, in Atgj'le; Loch-Lomond, be- 
tween Stirling and Dumbarton. 

Rivers. — The Forth, tbe Dee, and the Don, m 
Aberdeen ; tbe Tay, in Perth ; the Ciyde flows thiotigh 
Lanark, and falls into the Frith of Clyde; the Tweed 
flows through Peebles, Selkirk, Roxburgh, and Ber- 
wick, into the German Ocean. 

Caisr TnvNB. — Edinlargh, Iho matropolia of Scolluiil, uid 
Ihe ae&t of B celebrated nnivcnlly, la aiiuated nn three Ulla, 
ttuU run trora E. to W., nearly parallel to each other, mt a 
iliilsnce nf abnul two miles rrom the Fritli ot Furtfa. The 
moat striking object Is the raslle, which stands im a craggy 
nwk, two handrvd feet bigh. Holf-Rood House, the palace of 
the Scotltsh kings, is at the eitrvmlty of the principal street 
of llie elil luwD. Gclinbnrgh has but Tew lactones, and these 
ineoiuidenibk) when compared with those of l^eds or Alui- 

GlmgoK, like Liverpool, bu. withiu the last half century, 
risen to be a place of great important. Its population ha« 
within that period Inereaaed niur-ruld. It coulaios one bundred 
cotton laclurles, and upwards of one bundreil calico priotiug 
establlsbmenta. It is to Scotland what LlTeipool is t'> the 
north of England, the outlet for all her manabcturcs, and the 
depAt of all her Imporu. Ulaigow, though not tbe capitaj. 
Is the largeat and most popnloni city In Scotland. 

Tlie other principal towns of Scotland are Abenlrrn, a place 
of considerable trade, which ranks neat to Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow) Duiuitr, tbe chief seat of the linen manufactures of Scot- 
Land i Perth, Duorfrict, and Jmctmnt. 

C3imalt. — Scotland, naturally ditlded into the Highlands 
and I>owlands,variesinuch In IB climate; tbe westom munUes 
htiiag ttrj mnist, tbe cBotem leas so thin id England. There 
la Btuch sno* in winter. About two thirds of the surface are 
auHintaiuous. Agriculture ia wall understood. 

Zoology. — There are >ait flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle; they are generally uf a small sUu. tn the remote 
dlMrlcta are the roc, stag, alpine hare, wild cat, marten, 
badger, fox, and otter; the eagle, ptarmigan, grouse, and 
blw^-«o«k. 
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lobsters, ojsteTH, &c. The chief manufertiires ara the cottnna, 
of whii* Glaagow and Paisiey are the great aettts; donituks 
linen, iron worlia, 8m. The moat rslnable of Iha mineral- 
are, lead, iron, aodcoali aiao topaz, beryl, garnet, rock crystal, 
and its vorietiea iVom Cairagorm, amethyst, aRala, bloodstone, 
porphyry, and marble. There are numerous mineral 
The baanBoB of the highland scenorj are well known. .„„ 
lakes of Perlhahira and Ihimbarlon, the falla of the Clyde and 
the great basaltic caves of StoSa, attract many visICors. 

ffirtoiy.— The Highlands' ore inhabited by a race of Celts, 
colled Scoli, who appear to have passed orer from Ireland in 
the third contnry. They still retain the language of their 
ancestors, much resembling that nsed at present by (be Irish 
peasantry in the remote distriota. The Irish Scots are said to 
have been a colony from Spain, of Scytliiao origin. In their 
first invasion of N. Britain, they were ropulsed by the Ficta, 
hut afterwards iniited ovcir by the latter to uasist (hem against 
the English Saxons. Under king Fergns, in 503, they erected 
a kingdom in a part of Scotland; and about the year 900, 
they Iwcame moators of the country. The appellation of 
Plcts ceased with Iheir kingdom, n-liich wns thenceforth called 
Scotia, the name previously given to Iroland. This transhr of 
a name, and the ancient application of the term Scots, indif- 
ferently to the natives of both countrica, appear to iiavo ^ren 
riae to much confusion and differcnoe of opinion amongst anti- 
quaries. The crowns of England aad Scotland were united in 
1603, when Jamea VI, of Scotland, ascended the Engliab 
throne ; the legislative union followed in 1707. The cWef 
remnants at present of Scotland's ancient constitntion, are 
the General Assembly and the Court of Seseion. The laws 
diSer conuderably in both countries. 

BeligioH.—ln ^l, Fope Celoaline sent St. Pallaaiue, a 
Roman, to preach (o (be Scots both in N. Briton and Ireland. 
The Scots BOgerlj received the faith, became strict observera 
of its divine msjdms, and for centuries the church of ScDllan4 
was distinguished by the number of ita saints. Caleinism was 
introduced into Scotland under the Prtab^terian form of churofc 
government, aoon aller the riae of Proteatantiam, but did not 
become the atale religion nntjl the revolution ' 
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number of Catholics in Scotland at present is, 500,000. They 
are governed by three Bishops, who are Vicars- Apostolic ; the 
number of Clergy is 74; of Catholic churches, 67. . 

Literature. — In the Lowlands the language used is EngHsh, 
or a dialect of it; the Gaelic, or Erse, prevails in the High- 
lands. Scotland has fire universities; Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Old Aberdeen, New Aberdeen, and St Andrew's. Each par- 
ish has a school, established by law, for teaching primary 
branches of education. There are several Catholic schools, 
but only one Catholic college, that of St Mary's, Kincardine- 
shire, and one convent Scotland has produced many men 
eminent in science, medicine, metaphysics, and in every de- 
partment of literature. 

Character.^The Scots may be characterised as an indus- 
trious, frugal, prudent, hardy, and brave people. They are 
inde^Bitigable in the pursuit of any object and will endure 
much fatigue to attain it Though numbers of them are found 
in distant countries, yet no people entertain a stronger attach- 
ment to their native soil, and they are everywhere remarked fur 
the predilection they have for each other. The cool courage 
and address they manifest in war, have procured for them a 
high military character. The kiU, Jillibegy and bonnet y worn 
by some ot the Scotch regiments, and retained still by some 
of the peasantry in the Highlands, are tjuite unique as a dress 
to mark their nationality. 



IRELAND. 

Boundaries. — N. W. and S., the Atlantic Ocean j 
£., St. George's Channel and the Irish Sea. 

It is situated between 61° 19' and 56° 23' N. lat.; 
and between 6° 19' and 10° 2d' W. long. lu groatesi 
length is 306 miles ; breadth, 182. Superficial con- 
tent, 31,874 8<i. miles, or 20,379,608 acres. Popu- 
lation, 8,206,382. 

Ireland is divided into 4 provinces, which arc subdi- 
vided into 32 counties, 262 baronies, and 2,348 
parishes. 



—Donegal;* Derry; Antrim ; Tyroue; 
Sown; Anuajjh; Monaghaiij Fermanaf,'}! ; Cavan. 

I^iiu/er. — Longford; WestMealb; EastMeath; 
Louth; Dublin; Kilclare;+ King's Connty; Queen's 
County; Wicklow; Wexford; Carlow; Kilkenny. 

Munater. — Tipperary ; Waierford ; Cork ; Kerry; 
limerick ; Clurc. 



Coanan^ht. —Galway; Roscomin 


on; Mavo 


Sligo; 


Leitrini. 


f7a(fr, Nine Comilies. 




Coiinliea .V 
C. Towfs. 


RL-markahle fot SUwikd on 


Pop. 


DonEflii 


Mountains, bugs, minernl B 




289,149 




Aiw>iiliDrthB4Mulos, (1831 


Rsk 


830 


B.llrih>iiiionI 


Salmon & eel flsbei? 


Erue 


3,733 


Debsi 


Barley, flai,& linen irado 




J23,0I3 


Derry 


A long siege, 16H9 


Fo.TlO 


lUfiW 


C'oleraiiic 


Ki0BLinei«,6d!edfii/«-™u 


Bima 


5,753 


AMTaiu 


Coal, bog, Si limflBlune 




oasfiiA 


fl^fl^ 


TradeTcomnierce 


Lagsn 


S3,«n 




A celebrttWd cuUb 


C.Bay 


8,698 


Lisbum 


Linen, muBlin,&cBmbrio 


Lagan 


3^18 


BaUvmoua 


Drown llnoD&bleacli fields 


Braid 


ifiOl 


TraoSB 






304,4fl8 


(h^K 


Military he»d-<iu«rler« 




9,211 


Dungimnoti 


Seat of the kings ofULrteiJ 


W.BlcliwAtffl 


3,515 


•il™,^™ 


BtimOy cUpd lyeomri or Tir-OmmU. sip 


ifymg b, 


Iruta " IlK tnTiui 


rr nfConiielli" henes tlie amivsUoa of Trrno 




t £a«.»ttto 


-ind fi^m Urn trinh viadB. KiB-D«ra, dRD'ty 


&g "U« 


«« «( (he Wfc, 


■nd wu an istl^ fram • Tnj Imi^ aak-l 

■Km 4c. ID Ireland dCTi.8 Ihfir iiKnca fmra 
wliicMiter.llrin«m«KMiiiv'»Chiirch. Whc 


ras which 


or.srs.'ss 


".LtS 


KUli H Killums 
b> iafani, Ihif 






l^'^l^ 


.Aichu^^wdi. 


ia « catlrf (mm (hP Iriih wort BbiP, d lowi 








f-^T-T" 


nmne™ p™b«, .>.™, .^1 


bg«.,^™ 


Blfjrreal. 



doaes EliniaalHMit Ifiiiand- 

Stkriict/iiyfii derivea ill DBma bam Parm^, ■ rock, on wturh 11m 
oMe Ej trnilt, and frDm » king n^iuBd Parinia, trbo U tuid (o tiava 
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Counties 8f 
C. Townt, 

Down 

Downpatrick 

Newtonigrds 

Donagfaadee 

Bangor* 

Aruaqu 

Armagh^ 

Liugan 

MONAOHAH 

Monaghan 
Clones^ 

FERMAyAOH 

EnnUhillen^ 
Catav 
Cavan 
CootehiU 



BemarhahUi for 

Agrieult , maimfac., A seenery 
Shrines of Sts. Patrick, &c. 
Export of proTiBionaAlive stock 
MMivfiie. of diapar A mudUn 
Scottish packet station 
Abbey founded by St. Comgall 
A.^e^(ikus0r€hard9f Irdamd) 
Metropolitan aee of belaad 
Manufac. of damaaka Acambric 
Agnenltura^onntains, A bogt 
Ruins of an old abbey 
Firat mitred Abbot in Ireland 
Mountains, bogs, & lakes 
Fish & water fowl 
Minerals & bleach greens 
Borial-pl. of Gen. 0'NeilL 1649 
Excellent linen market 



Situated on Pop* 



L. Strangfoxd 

Newry 

L. Struigford 

N. Channel 

BangorBay 

Callan 
S.ofNeagh 

S. Tj-nan 
W. of Fin 

Erne 

Cavan 
CootehiU R. 



353,013 
4,794 
1S,066 
4,4^ 
3,966 
2,741 

320,134 
9,189 
3,843 

195,536 
3,848 
3,381 

149,763 
6,116 

337,983 
8,931 

I 2,178 



LoiroroBD 

Longford 

Oranard 



Leinster, Twelve Counties, 



Most central co. in Ireland 
Flax & linen manufactures 
Good com market 



Camlin 
N. Camlin 



112,558 
4,354 
3,058 



* Bangor t anciently BtaneAor^ signifiea BUsstd Choir* a name expraear* 
of a part of the avocations of the rpli{nous who inhabited this place, and 
who are said to have amounted, at one time, to 3000. The school of Bangor 
was one of the most eminent of its time ; it wan resorted to by numMis 
of young persons of distinction, from rarions parts of Eun>pe, and, a«- 
cordins to some historians, when king Alfred founded the university ot 
Oxford, he sent to the great school of Bangor for professors. It was at 
Bangor the great St. Uolumbanus was educated ; and here, also, that 
Conuac, kin^ of Leinster, spent the latter part of his lile. 

t Armagh is derived from^ Jr</, high, and Magh^ a plain or field, the 
city being DuOt upon an eminence. Armagh was long ci'lebrated for its 
monastery and scnool, founded by St. Patrick in 445. It ia said, that 
7000 students were at one time congr^ated in this aemlnary, in pursoit 
of knowledge. 

X Chnes^ anciently Ctuain-Iniit 'Mhe island of retreat,** it having 
b«^n nearly surrounded by water. The term eton is^ also applied to 
churches, which, in many ustancea, have been erected in retired (ilacea; 
us Clojne, Clonfert, Ac. 

$ KnniikiUtn is so called from the Irish word /fu«, (Lat. immlal, an 
inland, the to«m of Knniskillen being built upon an island, in the Kme ; 
heuee the signification of such namea as have the prefix Inii or Knnii ia* 
corporatad with thaoi. 





IBSLIKS. ?l 




B™actnifc/ur S.(«u(erf on Pt,p. 


ijmahoii 


Great cBltle ridrs 


Inny 


1,081 




Pirih-iO.nf AbU Bd^iwonh 


Innj 


1,001 


Mk»h 


Rith pasHu* laud 




136,872 


Wogar 




Foyle 


4,2»5 


ilone 


Culled Cnlrtof Inland 


Shumon 


ll,40fi 


l»gg«ii 


Eilenslve com trade 


Bro«» 


1,695 


Ma" 


Cum, sheep, &cattl« 




176,836 




KDins of ■evenl Bbbeys 


Boyne 


3,283 




Oiicofiiined&rit.abbaj 




4,416 


11.+ 


Round lower, 90ft. high 


BlBckwater 


4,396 




Sffiftlleat oo. >D Irelaad 




134,846 


"^da 


Eilenaive ciim trade 


Boyne 


17,365 


^dtik 


S.po«of(Qn.,l™He[,*sgp 




10,078 


rtpigford 


Elcollent oysters 


C. Longh 


1,319 






380, 167 


■biin 


aplndo oriupablLc biilduga 


Liffa; 


aa,3i6 


Dgsluwn 


liuperiut gnuiite 


Harbour 


8,000 


brlgg«i 




Irish S.>a 


3,016 


mt^ 




Dublin Bav 


3,ai4 


x)rdB 


Round luwer, 7:111. high 


E. Coaet 


2,537 


UUB 


MoEt lerd CO. in Ireland 




I0S,424 


y 


A Bood com marliet 

i9«l of the kiDKi Dt LeinMn 


Barrow 


4,4»4 




Grd-CanaJ 


3,808 




College, founded 17^ 


Rye 


2.063 I 


■tlH-Ucrrdot 


AnowlHstDdhuO-DniiioU 


W. Barroir 


1,38s 


WsreJ 


Rdigiooi nuiu * mondiaiwr 


W.ofLlffej 


1,-S3 


BOX Co-S 






I44,S-Jj! 


ttm-^r. 


Au I'XC^Uent com muket 


Clodsgh 


6,342 


r 


The O'CuTuU feuds 


BroJa 


6,BW 


.VnU.—InU 


»C0iml>-,DlH)m i rail™ a.E. from Ni...l..i«llu>.™!ifut 




VUliamn.tain^hel^nnlillbefiulefllu'iliainiBtufr. 


i^nli'iS 


«W(.-Th>, 


■.'nnonbl. .Jned of Urn IrMi Oetfy, U *hkh C«H,.tl 


RB diirribni 




BMan^K 


<a Itai. '«»n. i. Uu fkf-biMd'tWr^. a rotHoun g( 




•amniniH olfed Uw A'nmHrlw ^ /y-e/uwf. In lh« 


ibMrtlcSJ^ 




i^iGwM 




1 C)j'><«>:l»f< 


, Mriaidy a.«'«-a(«-fti.-., or lb. " R«r»i ef a. 


lof Uhi Nub 


•." > n^ il Dbomnl i^m th« edebritf of it. onu- 


tai^bBolM, 


*1.1<^UlncM numben af the n-AiUit/l.. rtodi b ji. 


riu«, of 


llH.Iridhhiwiuidiimic«>»1uT«iut«nd. &ahl» 
™,. nftrf^.^ «h«,Li it L, Kid IW m d,«rd«, 


gml luunuti 


''^S^ 


nngpnom.wilhlworDunrllowDn, *c.. Wood wiUun 


tUa. Tlii>pliuiicill[dlA(Itwo/J'>fuiuf. 




J 
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Counties !f . 
C7. Towns, 

Banagher 

Philipstown 

Qubbn's Co. 

Maryborough 

Mountmellick 

Abbeyleix 

Portarlington 

Montrath 

W1CII.0W 

Wicklow 

Arklow 

Bray 

Baltinglass 

Wexford 

Wexford 

Enniscortbv 

New Ross 

Cablow 

Carhw 

Leighlinbridge* 

TuUow 

Kilkenny 

Kiikenny 

CaUan 

Thomastown 

Castlecomer 

Urlingfbrd 

Graigue 

Ballyraggot 



TlPPBRABT 

CUmmel 

Carrick 

Nonagli 

Thurles 

Cashel 



Remarkable for 

Horse & cattle fairs 
Anektnt Mftt of the O'Coimon 
Coal, bog, & limestone 
Head^quaiten of eonctabolarjr 
Cotton & woollen mannfac. 
liace manufactory 
An excellent spa 
Cotton, staff, A oil inamifac. 
Exquisite scenery 
Export of lead & com 
A bridge of 19 arches 
Trout fishery 
Woollen & linen mannfac. 
Com & pasture 
Woollen cloth A: provisions 
Agricultural produce 
Trade with America, &c. 
Cora, butter, & minerals 
College & public buildings 
Ruins of Black ^ White Castles 
Best com murket in the co. 
Agriculture & dairies 
Coal, marble, & woollens 
Great antiquity 
Extensive flour mills 
Superior coal mines 
Large cattle fairs 
Ancient castle & abbt^y 
Birth-pl. of Archp. Butler 



Situated on 

Shannon 
Lyall 

TribofBarrow 

Onas 

Nore 

Barrow 

Nore 

Leitrim 
Avoca 
Bray 
Slaney 

Slaney 
Slaney 
Barrow 

Barrow 
Bmtow 
Slaney 

Nore 

King's River 

Nore 

Ueen 

Trib. of Soir 

Barrow 

Nore 



MunsteTf Six Counties. 



Coal, com, & cattle 
Cora, bacon, & butter 
Largest town onrepresented 
0\i\ castle, Nenagh Ituund 
Holy cross abbey 
Seat of kings of Munstcr 



Suir 

Suir 

Neuagh R. 

Suir 

E. of Suir 



Pop. 

3,636 
1,4M 

145,851 
3,390 
4,597 
5,4g5 
3,091 
3,503 

131,557 
3,473 
4,388 
3,650 
1,619 

183,713 

10,678 

5,955 

5,011 

81,988 
9,U4 
3,035 
1,939 

193,685 

33,741 
6,111 
3,064 
3,436 
3,400 
3,130 
1,639 



103,563 
15,134 
9,636 
8,446 
7,084 
6,971 



* Near this village is Old Ltightin^ distinguished in eeelemastical hia 
torrfor its religious establishments and extensive schools. Tbe fame 
whteh this place had aeqnind for piHj and learning attnHCted such mul- 
titudes of stadMila and mifrlotn mtboim to its halls, tihat the conntrjr. fbr 
mttes arofiad, was nmall/ deBoouiiated tksltrrUmytfmiintsmnd sdMars, 
The niunber of rriigiMM alone is slated to hav* been ISOf). 
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V, Towns, 


Bemarkablefor Situated on Pop, 


Tqiperary 


Com & butter market 


Arra 


6,970 


RoBcrea 


The shrine of St Cronan 


Roscrea R. 


5,512 


Cahir* 


Ancient castle & abbey 


Suir 


3,406 


Watebfobd 


Pasturage & bleak mountains 




177,054 


WaUrford 


Great export of provisions 


Suir 


28,821 


Ihuigarvaa 


Extensive fishery 


Colligan 


6,519 


Lismoref 


Ancient monastery & school 


Blackwater 


2,894 


Tramoret 


A neat sea-bathing village 


Bay 


2,224 


Cappoquiu 


A new Cistertian abbey 


Blackwater 


1,319 


COBK 


Largest co. in Ireland 




810,732 


Cork 


Great export of provisions 


Lee 


107,016 


Bandon 


Cotton & flour mills 


Bandon 


12,617 


Youghal 


Irish potato first planted here 


Blackwater 


9,608 


Ki]iJMle§ 


A productive fishery 


Bandon 


7,312 


Fermoy 


Extensive barracks 


Blackwater 


6,976 


CUTO 


A delightful climate 


Cork-harb. 


6,966 


MaUow 


Mineral waters 


Blackwater 


5,229 


Bautry 


A fine bay & scenery 


Bay 


4,276 


Doneraile 


Beautiful scenery 


Aubeg 


2,652 


Cloyne 


Round tower, 102 ft. high 


E. of Cove 


2,228 


Kbbby 


Small cattle, (Kerry cows) 




263,126 


Tralee 


Mineral springs 


Lee 


9,352 


Killamey 


T lakes 6& scenery 


Dinagh 


7,910 


Dingle 


MostwcHterly town in Ireland 


Bay 


4,327 


Cahirciyeen 


Birth-pl. of D. O'Connell, Eaq. 


Valentia Bay 


1,192 


ArdXert 


Onee, the seat of a university 


Ardfert R. 


929 



* Cahir, or CafAair, is the Irish term furctVy ; hence the derivation of the 
numerous names having Cuhir incorporated with them. 

t Lismore is derived from the Irish Lios^ a habitation, and Mor, great, 
that is, '* the great habitation or monastery," which St. Carthagh founded 
here in 633. 1 he schools uf Lismore were celebrated all over Europe : 
hither multitudes of fureignets thronged to btudy religion, science, and 
literattire, not only from Kngland, but from the most distant parts of the 
continent, all of whom were most cheerfully received, and " supplied 
aroHs" as Ven. Bede testifies, "with food, books, and instruction." 
King Alfred k said to have received his education here. — Lismore, at one 
time, contained 20 parish churches. 

I Tramore is a contraction of the Irish words, Traigh-mor^ signifying 
** the great strand ;" hence Traiee^ " the strand of the Lee," &e. 

^ Ainiui^ is Mippoaed to have derived its name trom f^tan^ a head, and 
•Sbt^, thesea; either in reference to the promontory called Old Heeui, 
which stands out in the sea, or the head of the harbour itself, where the 
town is situated; hence Kinvara^ which literally signifies "head of the 
sea ;" vara^ or marOf being thie genitive case of muir, ftoothername for sea. 
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Counties ff 
C Tovons. 


Bemarhahle for 


Situated on 


Pop. 


LiMBRICK 


Pasture, corn, & fruita 




316,366 


lAmerick 


Siege & treaty, (1690-1) 


Shannon 


66,364 


RathkeaJe 


Horse & cattle fairs 


Deel 


4,»7« 


Adare 


Excellent cider 


Maig 


4,364 


Aakeaton 


Magnificent ruins 


Deel 


1,616 


KilmaUock 


The Irish Baalhec 


Cammogue 


1,213 


Cf.ABE* 


Excellent horses 




258,339 


Ennia 


A fine Gothic abbey 


Fergus 


7,711 


Kilrash 


Provisions & flag-stones 


Shannon 


3,996 


Ennistjmon 


Ancient seat of the O'Briens 


Inagh 


1,430 


KiUaloef 


Salmon & eel fishery 


Shannon 


1,411 




Connaugkt, Five Counties. 




Galwat 


Ghrestest no. ic extent of lakes 




414,684 


ChlvDoy 


Extensive fisheries 


Bay 


33,190 


Tuam 


A sjdendid cathedral A college 


Clare 


6,883 


Longhrea 


Abundance of poultry 


Rea 


6,286 


Ballinasloe 


Large cattle fairs 


Suck 


4,616 


ROSCOMMOIT 


Com, bog, & pasture 




249,630 


RoscommonX 


Shrine of St Coman 


Hine 


3,306 


Atblonc§ 


Repeated sieges, (1690.1) 


Shannon 


11,406 


Boylo 


Trout of excellent quality 


Boyle 


3,433 


Elphin 


Birth-pl. of Oliver Goldsmith 


W. of Shan. 


1,607 


Mayo 


Bogs, lakes, & pasturage 




365,328 


Castlehar 


A good linen market 


Clvdagh 


6.373 


Ballina 


Valuable salmon fishery 


Moy 


5,610 


Westport 


Cotton manof. ft bleach greens 


Westport R 


4,448 



* Clarg was ancientlj called Thomond^ that is, north Monster, in rtlb- 
rence to Detmond^ or wtuth Munst<*r, Omumd^ or east Mun^ter, dee. 

"^ KiUaittt.—Semr this town stood the anri«mt Kinkora, the palace of 
Brian Bom, monarch of Irvlaud, and of hiM imwt^iate succesHors 

\ Btttcommonf which sif;niAcs *^ Coman's Marnh," is supposed to hav* 
dtrired itji name from an abbey, founded here in a low sitaation bv St. 
Coman, about the year &40. Eos also «i)(iiilleH ** pleasant or agri*eable,/aiid 
is to bo anderstood iu this sense in utauy of the Irish names of which it 
it the prefix. 

^ Athhiut is partly in Roscommon and partly in W . Meath ; henoe the 
tntMou of itj« b^tnK mentioned in both conntiis A thloue derives its name 
from the Irish Ath. a ford, and Luath^ or /.ttan, swift, probably in refexvnce 
to the rapid*^ at the bridge orer the Shannon. 

About 6 miles from AtUone. in W. Meath, b the interesting village of 
JhAum^ the soliject of OoUbnith'S beaotifal potm, •« The I>eMrt*4 
VfiUags." 



SUgo 
BaUjmotB 

LbITBIU* Ti 



Occspud if Uw rnaei.fnKj 
Bollwlii! of the largest size 

intifnl hi 



Oarvogue 



Shannon 



875 
141^34 



JU9 herds of entile 
Carritll^ii-Slian- ' Good Hituatioii for trade 
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Islands. — Rathlin, north of Antrim ; North 
files of Arran, west of Donegal ; Ackil, west of 
Mayo; Clare Island, aX the mouth of Clew Bay; 
South. Isles of Arrun, in GtJway Bay; Vahntia, 
west of Keny. 

Capes. — Malin-Head, in Donegal; Fair-Head, 
in Antrim; Hnwtk-Head, in Dublin; Wicklow 
Head, in Wicklow; Camsore-Poinl, in Wexford; 
Cape-Clear and Miszen-Head, in Cork ; Loop- 
Head, in Clare; Slyne-Head, in Galway; Ackil- 
Head and UrrU-Head, in Mayo. 

Mountains. — Ttm Mourne-Range, in Down; tha 
Slieve-Bloom, ot Aed-na-k'ETta-^ mountains, in 
which the Suir, Nore, and Barrow, take their rise ; the 
iVicklow Mountains, in Wicklow ; Neph'm and 
Croagk-Palriek, in Mayo ; Magillicuddy a Reeks, 
Carran-Tual, and Mangerton, in Kerrj*. 

Bays. — Carrickfergus Bay, or Belfast-Lough, 
between Antrim and Down; Slrangford Bay, in 
Down; Carlingford Bay, between Down and Louth; 
Dmtdalk Bay, in Louth; Dublin Bay; Bantiy aiid 
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Dunmanus Bays, south west of Cork ; Dingle and 
Tralee Bays, in Kerry ; Galway Bay, between Clare 
and Galway ; Clew Bay, Blacksod Bay, and Killala 
Bay, in Mayo; Donegal Bay, Lough Swilly, and 
Lough Foyle, in Ulster. 

Lakes. — Lough Keagh,* between Antrim and 
Tyrone ; Lough Erne, in Fermanagh ; Loughs Allen, 
Ree, and Derg, througli which the Shannon flows; 
Lough Conn, in Mayo ; Lough Mask, between Mayo 
and Galway; Lough Corrih, in Galway; and the 
Lakes of Killarney, in Kerry. 

Rivers. — The Foyle, between Donegal and Derry, 
falls into Lough Foyle; the Bann flows through 
Lough Neagh, aud separates Derry from Antrim ; the 
Lagan flows into Belfast Lough ; the Boyne, into 
Drogheda Bay; the Liffey, into Dublin Bay; the 
Slaney, into Wexford harbour; the Suir, with its 
tributaries, the Barrow and Nore, falls into Water- 
ford harbour; the Blackwater falls into Youghal 
harbour; the Lee, into Cork haibour; the Shannon, 
the largest river in the United Kingdom, separates 
Clare from Luncrick, and fulls into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Chief Towns. — Duhliny tho capital of Ireland, is (liTidod 
by tho Liffoy into nearly two eciual parts ; it is Uie second city 
in tho United Kingdom, and in i>oint of external beauty, fs 
KurpojiAedby few otliers: it abounds with elegant structiureK, as, 
tho Bank, once the Parlianient House, the Custom House, 
PoRtOflice, Four (!ourt»*, Kxchange, &c. Previous to the 
ITnion, Dublin contained a poptihition of 2)(K),(MM), and was the 
conRtont residence of two liundred and seventy one spiritnal 
and t(*mporal peers, and three hundred members of the Honne 
of Commons. At present the population is only :20I,(NM) ; and 
only fi peers, aiul from 1.0 to 'A) members of Parliaroent 
havo setUed dwellings witliin its precincts. The cor))orate 
municipal reform came into operation in 18-11, and Daniel 

* l/>'igh,m //M*A. in the tmtt n^rd in Irrl nd and Scotia ad fur 
/tfrA, ia Irish, mfniiymg a lake, or an ana of tho ms. 
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O'Connell, Esq., M.P., was elected Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
I St November of that year. 

Cork^ the second city in Ireland, derives its name from the 
Irish word Corcach, a marsh; it stands on the Lee, which 
pours its waters through several channels into the harbour, 
which is one of the finest in Europe. The exports and im- 
jxnts are considerable. The scenery on the river, and around 
the ci^, is extremely beautiful. 

Limerick, on the Shannon, ranks next to Cork. It consists 
of the old and new town, connected by an elegant modem 
bridge. Its exports amount to 75,000 tons annually. It is fa- 
mous for the sieges it sustained against king William in 1690- 1. 

Belfast, the principal town oi Ulster, situated on the west 
side of the Lagan, has, ^vithin the last fifty years, risen to 
great importance. In commerce, its exports and imports are 
very extensive ; its literary and scientific institutions are most 
respectable. 

fydterford, situated on the south bank of the Suir, is re- 
markable fur its fine harbour ; the depth of water in the river, 
up to its splendid quay, is so great that steamers can sail at 
low water. It has long been celebrated for its manufacture of 
white glassy and its exports in cattle and provisions are consi- 
derable. 

The other towns of note are, Galway, Kilkenny, Wexford, 
Sligo, Londonderry, and Clonmel. 

Climate and SoU, — The climate of Ireland is, perhaps, milder 
thau that of any other country of equal extent, in the same 
latitude. It cannot be called a mountainous country, though 
manv of its eminences are of considerable elevation. The soil 
is exceedingly fertile ; the atmosphere is more humid than that 
of England, owing, probably, to the prevailing westerly winds 
from the Atlantic. By preserving a perpetual verdure, it has 
obtained the appellation of the Green, or Emerald Isle, 

ProdMce, — The chief productions are com, fiax, and pota- 
toes in great abundance ; the latter being the principal food of 
the lower classes. The quantity of cultivated land exceeds, 
in proportion, that of England. The potato-garden, or corn- 
field, often ascends to the very summits of considerable heights. 
The bogs are numerous and extensive, occupying in many 
instances the sites of ancient forests, the remains of which 
are still dug out in large quantities. The turf, or peat, pro- 
cured from them, is the fuel most in use throughout the 
country. 

One of the principal exports is fine linen, which is brought 
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to great perfection. The quantity sent to England, in 1825, 
was 52,559,678 yards. The other chief exports are lawnsy 
camhrics, yam, and wool ; yast nnmhers of black cattle, pigs, 
green hides, ox and cow-horns, leather, beef, pork, butter, tal- 
low, &c. The total value of exports, in 1824, was £6,400,000. 

Zoology, — The animals peculiar to the island are, the large 
red-deer of the Killamey mountains, and the Irish grey-bonndy 
or wolf-dog, which is now nearly extinct; it is alluded to 
in almost eyery old poetic legend, or heroic ballad of the 
country. The coasts, lakes, and riyers, abound with fish. 
The exemption of the country from serpents and all yenemoua 
reptiles is well known. 

Mines. — ^The minerals are, iron, lead, sHyer, copper, and 
coal of a peculiar kind, useful in manufactories. Large masses 
of natiye gold haye been found in Wicklow. There are quarries 
of fine marble, porphyry, slate, freestone, &c., in Tazioas 
places. 

Curiosities. — Many curious round towers of great antiquitj 
are found in seyeral parts of the island. The origin and use 
of these towers haye hitherto baffled the researches of anti- 
quaries. The numerous yenerable ruins of churches and 
monasteries, and of castles built from the 13th to the lOth 
century, giye a romanUc and picturesque appearance to the 
country. The most remarkable natural curiosities are, the 
collection of basaltic columns, eight miles from Coleraine, 
on the coast of Antrim, called the Giant's Causetcay ; the ez- 
tensiye cayems, near Mitchelstown, county Cork, and In 
otiier places ; the exquisite scenery of the county Wicklow ; 
the Killamey lakes and mountains ; and the majestic cliflb and 
numerous cayems, that line the western coast, interspersed 
with sandy bays, which afford safe and agreeable accommoda- 
tion for bathers. 

History, — The name, Ireland, appears to be a Gothic adap- 
tation of the natiye term, Erin. The island was known to the 
Greeks by the name of Juvemay about two centuries beftyre 
the Christian era ; and to the Romans, by that of Hihemia^ 
in the time of Cassar. It was originally goyeraed by a number 
of independent natiye princes, subject however to one supreme 
monarch, who held his court and council at ThraA, in E. Meatb. 
The country suffered much from yarlous inyasions of the 
Vildngr, or Sea-kings, of the Danes, and other northern pirates, 
between the eigfaUi and eleventh centuries. They were finally 
pyerthrown and ttieb power aimfhilated, at the iamons hMit of 



Clonlai/, near Dublin, in 1014. Th? most remitrkable ■ 
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I, praviouE 10 the rnrisBl of ihe Englist 
WBTH, (HIamh Foiihla, eelBbrated for the wisdom of bii U.vs and I 
goremnieiiti and Sriiin Bom, whoao character ju ally enliae* 
hilD to mill vitb a, TbeoduBius, ui AllVed, or a L'oDDtm. 
HU de«(!i, as gloriona u hia life was exemplBry, occarred at ' 
Ihe battle above namiiil. 

The firrt invasion of the English Wok piste in 1 169, and 
was followed in 1172 bjr Ihearrivol of Henry II, wholuukthe 
title of Lord of Ireland. The EogUsh monarcha did not as- 
anuie the title of King of Irolsad, until Ihe leiga of the 
tjTumJul Henry Vill. After that period, Ireland continued 
annexed to the crown of England, but posfiessed t, distinct 
parliunant until V&M, when the legislatures of tHilli countries 
were inoorporaled by the act of Union, From the reign of 
Henry VIII, down to the present time, the principal events 
have been, Uie unsuccessful efibrta made to suppress tbe Ca~ 
Iholic religion, by enactments directol against lift- and property; 
tha repealed uppressions on the one side, and innurractiiins on 
the other; the invo^on and tyrannies of Cromwell and his fol- 
lowers; the calamitotu batlle of Athenry; the struggles made 
OD behalf of Jataes II, and the heroic stand made at Li- 
merick, against the arms of his sucressor, William III; Ihe 
declaration of Irish Legislative Independence, by the British 
Parliament, in 1783; tbe atlempU to shake off the English 
joke in 1798; tbe set of Union, already referred to, in laCH}) 
and the act of Emaucipadon, by which the Catholics of both 
countrieswero admiUtd loan equality of civilrighbj and ptlvi- 
leges, with their ProtesUint fellow countrymen in 1S30. 
Some Teserres, however, ore still made in deference to pre- 
jtulioes, wbidi it is hoped the progress of iiitelligeniiG will 
flnallj remove- Tbe executive power in Ireland is in thB 
' ~~'~ ' 1 Liffd Lieulenanl. The revenue, in Wi&, was 



r Lord, 431, Ireland con- 
sm, though somewhat less 
at which prevailed at the 
caise period in other parts oC Europe. The Iri^h Droida 
exercised the twofold office of priest and poet; and were, 
by their learning, vastly superior to their continental 
brethren, who were prohibited lu cultivate the use of letlnrs. 
In the year above mentioned, St. Celestine, I'upe, the 
forty-fourth bishop of Rome, raised Palladioi 
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preach the Gospel in this island. His success was partialf 
and he died as he was returning to Rome in the following year. 
He was succeeded in his mission by the celebrated St Patrioky 
bom A. D. 387, at Boulogne-sur-mer, in France. The labours 
and success of this great missionary in the conversion of the 
country, have justly obtained for him the title of ApotUe of 
Ireland. 

With the sanction of the Holy See, and after having rccetred 
episcopal consecration, St Patrick sailed for Ireland and 
landed near Dublin. Not being immediately successful in this 
quarter, ho took shipping again, and proceeding northwards, 
landed near Strangford, in the county Down. His first convert 
was a chieftain, named Dicho, who, witli his whole family, was 
baptized, and who bestowed on the saint a house and plot of 
ground on which to build a church. The holy missionary thence 
directed his stops successively through Leinstcr,Connaught,aiid 
Munster ; establishing congregations, founding churches, sad 
ordaining pastors, wherever he arrived, until ageneral alteration 
took place in the religious and moral aspect of the whole ialsnd. 
The see of Armagh, of which ho was the first bishop, has 
ever since retained tlie honours of the primacy. Having de- 
voted thirty-three years to the great work of conversion, he 
passed to his eternal reward, at his favourite retreat at Saul, in 
Ulster, A. D. 4G5, the seventy -eighth year of his age. 

During the following centuries, the multitude of holy per- 
sonages, who trod in the way which he liad taught, both in 
the ecclesiastical and religious stut(^, was so great, and the 
sanctity of their lives so eminent, as to ui<>rit for their country 
the appellation of the Island of Sainh, Amongst those whose 
sanctity was confessed, after their decease, by the universal 
church, some of the most eminent were, St ISridget, abbeai, 
and foundress of many religious houses throughout the island ; 
St Kevin, abbot of Olendalough; St Columbuims, the author 
of an admired rule, and of many elegant riligious pieces in 
Latin — prose and verse, and the founder of many uumastic 
houses on the continent ; among>t which, that of Luxeu in 
France, and of Bobbio in Italy; St Columba, abbot of 
Icolmkill or lona, fumed for his miracles, and surnamed the 
Aponilr of the Pichf from tlie success of his missionary laboiura 
in Scotliuid ; St. Mula<'hy, primate, of whoso life an admirable 
record has been left us from the elo<iueut pen of St Heniard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, where St. MaJachy exjiirrd ; St Laurence 
O'Toole, &c. To enumerate the apostolic m<*ti, wliom, iluring 
those early ages of fervour, Ireland sent forth lo labour (or 



Iha salTBliDQ of sonls, is various nations of Europe, vould 
hen be ont of place. Suffice it lo say, that their DUnes and 
Iheir worka are still preserred in many of the counlrioa, iriiiob 
resell the advantages of their holjzeal. Eren at the present 
At.j, her mlssiotiuTies are spread over the fa/^e of the earth. 

But it was not sJone for her sunrti^, nor for the greal num- 
ber of her children whu weru enrolled amongst the canonized 
ssxnis of the ohurch, that Ireland at this period was distin- 
guished. It becsme at the same time the marl of sacrtd 
learning and tho school of Christendom. The nniversitieB of 
Puis uid Pavia owe their origin to Ihn learning and industry 
of Clement and John, both nalires of Ireland, The Irish, 
slnca their conversion, haveheen conspicnons for Iheir devoted 
attachment lo the faith; Crom which, not all the horrais 
of saiijfUinary persecuUon, nor the hlandishmenta of pro- 
selytism, have ever been able to separate the great body of the 
people : over Mteen milliima, out of the eight and a half, compos- 
ing the population, are in oummunioii nith the Holy and 
Apostolic Hee of Rome. 

ZilerafHrc— The hterature of Ireland has claims to BTener- 
ableanljqaitjgtbe use of letters haringbeen known here long be- 
fore the Christian era. From Ireland the Anglo-Saxons derived 
their first enlightenment ; and till the thirloentli century, litera- 
ture in Scotland continued tube the special pruviuce of the Irish 
clergy. The English language is generally auderstood and 
spoken throughout tbo island. The Irish, or Gaelic, is still 
retained in many parts, particularly in Munster and Con- 
naught. Tbo line of the Irish poople for loaming is pro- 
veriiiaj ; yet this was a desire, which, until lately, they Could 
not graUfy except by stealth, or a sacrifice of principle. 
Trinity Collego, Dublin, is the only university in the Wngdora. 
The Catholic colleges are, the Royal College of Maynooth, 
founded by the Irish Partiamenl iu 17SSj those of Cailow, 
Waterfbrd, Wexford, Kilkenny, Thnriea, Tuiun, Clogher, 
Clongowea-Wood. and Castle-Knock. The seminaries and 
pabUc achoolB are exceedingly numerous, and the course of 
education very extensive. The establishments in which re- 
spectable females receive their education, are generally well 
eondneted. Those under the management of rollgloui cttm- 
mnnities, possess the peculiar adiantogo of combii^g re- 
ligious instruction with every other branch of female edoca- 
Uon. Ladles of the first rank are educated in those saDc- 
tusries of innocence and virtue, " who," as a late venerabla 
member of onr hierarchy remarks, " in after life become tba 
instruments of difllising piety and happiness aruimd them." 
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There is scarcely a parish without a male and female gra* 
tuitous school, under the immediate control of the parish 
priest, or in connexion with the National Board. The 
Brothers of the Christian Schools have extensiye estahlish- 
ments in Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Waterford, Carrick-on-Sciir, 
Dungarvan, Thurles, &c. The Nuns of the Presentation 
order, and the Sisters of Charity and of Mercy, are extending 
branches of their orders to the principcJ cities and towns St 
the country, and attending with maternal tenderness to the 
moral and physical destitution of thousands of their sex, whoM 
lowly condition particularly requires the aid of religious in- 
struction, to fortify and console them under their many prira- 
tions. 

Character, — In stature, the Irish are generally abore the 
middle size, are athletic and well formed. They are of qtdck 
comprehension, warm-hearted, brave almost to rashness, and 
remarkable for courtesy and hospitality to strangers. In cheer- 
ftilness under privations, and in sprightlinoss of disposition, 
they approach nearer to the French than the Enj^sh or 
Scotch. There is no country where domestic virtues are more 
fondly cherished. The progress of temperance through the coon- 
try is unequalled in the annals of mankind ; it is a heroic ex- 
ample of self-denial; it shows the ardour and moral tendency of 
the people, and will fully develop the many virtues inherent in 
the national character. It may be truly said of the Irish, that 
their virtues belong to themselves ; their faults may be traced 
to the wayward circumstances under which they have been 
placed. Music is cultivated by all classes. Their national 
melodies are very beautiful : some touching and plaintive^* 
others lively and humorous. Ireland can claim as her o^n a 
host of men who have distinguished themselves by their learn- 
ing, their brilliancy of gpeniua, and their eloquence. 



BELGIUM. 

BoftnJarieg. — N., Holland ; W., ilie German 
OceaD ; S., France; E., Gennany. 

It is situated between 49° 60' and fil" 30' N. ki., 
snd between 2° 40' and 6° 15' E. long. Length, 
from E. to W., 150 miles ; bieadih, from N. to S., 
1 10 miles. Superficial content, 12,000 square miles. 
Population, 4,15-3,000. 
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RiVBBs. — The Scheldt, which flows into tie Ger- 
man Ocean ; the Meuse, or Maese, through Namm", 
Liege, and Limburg; the Lya, into the Scheldt at 
Ghent; the Sambre, into the Meuse, at Namur. 

Chibf Towns, — BruMelii,on the Senne, the resi- 
dence of the king, is noted for its manufacture of 
lace and carpets j Ghent, a large man ufitc luring city, 
stands on 26 islands, united by 300 bridges ; Ant- 
tMTf, A commercial city, containing 312 Htreets and 
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22 squares ; Bruges, near the west coast ; Ostend, 
from which packets sail regularly to England ; Liege, 
remarkable for its manufacture of iron and clocks; 
Louvain, the walls of which are 7 miles in circuit, 
remarkable for its university and extensive gardens ; 
Waterloo, a mere village, remarkable only for the 
overthrow of Napoleon Buonaparte, 18th June, 1816. 

Climate. — The air of Belgium is temperate, the soil in 
general rich, in the highest state of cultivation, and yielding 
plentiful crops. The pastures are exceedingly luxuriant, the 
country flat, scarcely a single hill is to be seen. Woods and 
forests are numerous ; the latter sometimes of immense ex- 
tent, particularly on the site of the ancient forest of Ardewnss, 
There are many canals; and the country is covered with 
flourishing tovms and villages. 

Produce. — The agriculture has been celebrated for six cen- 
turies, producing excellent clover, turnips, flax, ccnm, and 
hops. The most valuable ajiimals are, the horses and cattle, 
both of unusual size. The minerals are, iron, copper, lead, 
coal, slate, marble, porcelain, clay, and alabaster. There is 
also abundance of turf for fuel. The commerce and mann- 
factures, which were at one time the greatest in the west of 
Europe, are now inconsiderable, consisting chiefly in fine linen 
and laces, so that few merchant vessels are employed. 

History. — The ancient name of the Low Countries was 
Gallia- Belgica. It was seized, on the fall uf the Roman em- 
pire, by the Goths and other barbarians ; af\er which it was 
divided into seventeen prorinces, and called Lower Germany. 
In 14d3, these were united under the dukes of Burgundy. On 
the death of Charles, the last who buro that title, his part of the 
Netherlands devolved on Mary, his only child, by whose 
marriage with the emperor Maximilian, it passed to the Uoose 
of Austria. In 1679 it revolted from the Spanish government, 
and a portion imder the contluct of William, prince of Orange, 
formed itself into the Republic of the Seven I'nited I'rovinces. 
The remaining part, consiHting of ten provinces, Hubmittcd to 
Uieir sovereign. In 1714 they were, in part, restored to the 
(lerman branch of the House of Austria, part ceded to France, 
and part to Holland ; but in 179>1 the French subdued and 
made them an integral portion of the French Republic, under 
the name of Belgium. On the fiUl of Buonaparte in 1816, 
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Hiill«ndand Belgium were ineorporated with the Idngdom of the I 
Netherlands, ood given to Willlma, prince of Oraogo. The 
BelgioDS, howBYer, bacoming diaoontcnted with his inlolmanl 
goTernment, in 183(1, threw oW the galling yoke, and becoms 
an independent kingdoni, choosing Leopold, prince of Saie- 
Coborg, for their Grat luonarcb. The govemmenl at presDot 
18 a limited monarchy, hereditary in the reigning family. The 
joint TBTenue of Holland and Belgium, before their separation 
woa abonl j;9,aOO,lXIO sterling. 

Betiffion.— The religion is the Roman Catholic, and h«^ 
be«n Boch, since the Bolgians first receJTed the faith by Qie 
preadiiag of Bl. Eleutheriua in 632, and of Vedart in 336. 
The coithodral of Antwerp! is nneof the Rneat Gothic buildings 
in Ennipe; its length i* 500 feel, breadth 330, height 360. 
Its arches are supported by iS5 pillars, forming 330 arcades, 
and its tpre is 45 1 feet high. The number of Catholic churches 
is sUte4 tobo 1915. 

lAierBtart. — The Flemish, a dialect of (he German, is the 
longoage of Belgium : French is spoken by many. There is 
a nnirersily at Iiouvuin, at Ghent, and at Liege. Alt re- 
strioliaiis on educalioD having been abolishod by the roiolu- 
tion of 1830, we find at the present day three distinct ay>' 
terns, the CnfAolic, the noliofol, and the liberal, in ftlll I 
operation, each having its public schools and universitEeti j 
The Catholic, or the system established by the clergy, has iti 
pnblic schools in most of the principal towns, and its noi- 
Toisily in Louvpjn. In these preparalorj- insliluliona, which 
■re called ctiUega, botli the discipline and plan of study ara 
regulated by the clergy. Tiie Piincipal, and most of the pro- 
fesson, are ecdeslaatics; the boys assist daily at the holy Sa- 
crifice of the Mass, and are conManlly under the e; 
vigilant Buperiutendent. Those among the youths , . 

pared, who are intended for the learned professions, conlinDe i 
their studies in the Catholic nnitersilj. Several establishmenta 
for the elemcntar}' education of the poor, are under the ffi- 
rccUon of the Brothers of tlie Chrlalinn Schooli. Female 
working schools, in which labour and prayer go hand in hand, 
are common In the country villages; llicy are nnder the 
management of pious women, who are generally associated 
either to the' order of St. Francis or St. Dominick. 

The nadonat schools are divided into two branchest the 
object of one is, to provide, in every village, a school in which 
1^ J'W^'IPA)' .fP<l^'B gratnitoUB ins^ctlon^ ' 
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of proselytUm — ^the masters, and the books used in thea, 
being generally opposed to the Catholic faith — these estabUah- 
ments still remain, to a certain degree, the olgects of popnlMr 
suspicion. The other branch, which was intended to prepsra 
youth for the universities, is now at a rery low ebb, notwifli- 
standing the advantages which it holds fortti in regard to learn- 
ing, owing to the disapprobation of the clergy, on acooont of 
the porsonied character of the professors and pupils, and tha 
absence of proper religious discipline. The third system is 
supported by the anti-Catholic party ; but this, like all others 
of its kind, must soon sink into oblivion amongst a Catholic 
people. 

Character. — The Belgians are a brave, hospitable people, 
remarkable for their integrity, industry, and unrivalled sneeeas 
in manufactures, and in the art of painting. Belgium has 
produced a race of eminent artists ; Rubens, Vandyke, Teniers, 
Rembrandt, &c., who formed the Flemish school of pcdnting ; 
and also several architects, who have left specimens of th^ 
art in the splendid churches of Antwerp, Bruges, Ghent, 
Brussels, &c. Among their writers are Philip de Comines, 
the historian, and Froissart, whose '* Chronicles" are now re- 
published, and read with great avidity. 



HOLLAND. 

Boundaries, — N. and W., the German Ocean; 
S., Belgium ; E., Germany. 

It is situated between 6 1'' 12' and 63° 30' N. lat., 
and between 3° SCX and T 12' E. long. Length, 
from N. to S., 160 miles; breadth, from E. to W., 
110 miles. Superficial content, 12,150 sc|. miles. 
Population, 2,611,000. 

Provinces. C. Toums. Situated on ^ Totnu 

Zealand Middleburg Canal 15,000 

(Amstebdam Amstcl 217,000 

Haarlem Spaaron 22,000 

Hague Ger. Ocean 45,000 

Leyden Rhine 31,000 

Rotterdam Meuse 08,000 



ProBincei. 


C. n>vn. 


Utroeht 


UWPchl 


Guelderland 


1 NimegueQ 
\ Amhtini 


OtoTjatl 


Devonlor 


Frioshmd 




Groningen, wilh 1 




Drenlho / 



a.lhwm. 
36,000 
I4,(HKI 
10,000 
10,000 
17,000 
3T,B0O 



~Walcheren,N.Beveland,S.BevelaHd, 
Schowen, Tholeii, &c., forming the prosmce of Zea- 
land ; Texet, VHeland, SchcUing, Aneland, at die 
entrance of Uie Znyder Zee. 

Seas a«ii Bays. — Zwyder Zee, Haarlem Meer, 
Lanwer Zee, and Dollarl Bay. 

Rivers.— The il/ease, Bhine, Waal, Lt-ct, oiid 
the Yaiel. 

Chikf Towns. — Amgterdam, distinguished for 
commerce and riches ; Rotterdam, the birth-place of 
ErHsmus ; Hague, the seat of the court ; Leyden, 
famous for its uujveTsity ; Haarlem, where the art 
of printing is said to have been invented in 1440; 
Utrecht, memorable for its treaties ; and Zutpken, 
at the siege of wbich Sir Philip Sidney was killed, 
in 1686. 

Oimalt. — The ajr of Holland is cold uid moist; the general 
aiipGuanoe of the counOy being tbLt of a large mtrsh nliii^h 
hoB besn drained, yet diveni&ed with raeadowa, grnres, and 
gardens. The whole is one vast plain, lower Ihaa (lie leTel of 
IhQ sea Bi high water, and eipuied to dreadful innndatioDs. 
The Dutch have erected, at enunaoua expense, along the coast 
and banks of the great riTere, dykea of clay, generally 30 
feet high and 70 feet broad at (he base, fenced ' ' 
aide with wood and sloae, and next the son w 
nuhea or dags, or with sea-weed; whicli last fonni 
miHt effectual protection against the fniy of the waves- 
withstanding bU these precautions, the sea otien breaks in, 
In the BflecDlb c( ' 
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dation took place, by which 72 Yillages were destrojedy and 
about ] 00,000 of the inhabitants perished. The dykes 
canals serve for the same purpose as roads ; the former 
broad enough for two carriages to go abreast; the 
communication is carried on by means of the latter, which i 
as numerous as the roads, and communicate with the RUiie 
and other large rivers. In winter the canals, rivers, anderen 
the Zuyder-Zee, are frozen; so that the people travel oTer them 
on skates. 

Produce, — The principal agricultural produce is madder, 
some tobacco, butter, and cheese ; wliich last forms a staple 
article of commerce. 

Zoology. — There are few animals peculiar to this countrj ; 
the stork is common here. Fish, especially turbot and soles, 
abound on the shores, and there are oyster-beds near Tezel 
island. 

Minerals, — Iron is, perhaps, the only mineral ; fuel is ob- 
tained from the mud dragged from the beds of rivers, and dried 
on the shores. 

Trade, Commerce, Sfc. — The chief manufactures are linens, 
deUt-ware, leather, wax, snuff, sugar, gin, starch, paper, 
some woollens, cotton, and silk. The inland trade with Germany 
is very extensive. The rafts, which are floated down the Rhine 
Arom the German forests, are of prodigious sizo ; some being lOUO 
feet long, !K) feet wide, and covered with timber huts, affording 
shelter and lodging to 500 labourers. On tlicir arrival at Dort, 
the sale of one raft occupies several months, and frequently 
produces over £30,000. The Dutch are remarkable for a minute 
and scrupulous attention to the cleanliness of their dwellings, 
furniture, &c. This is attributed to the dampness of the cli- 
mate, which causes metals to rust, and timber to mould, 
and can only be obviated by almost continual washing and 
scouring. The organ of Haarlem is the largest in the world ; 
it contains 8,000 pipes. 

History, —The name Holland, first used in the 1 1th century, 
appears to be derived from the (rerman word hohl (hollow). It 
was anciently inhabited by tlic Bataci, a nation descended frun 
the Frisofis, who, of all the German nations, maintained with 
the greatest courage and success, their liberty against the Ro* 
mans. Its subsequent history is comprised in tliat of Belgium. 
The army consists of 40,000 men; the navy of 12 ships of 
the line. The government is a limited monarchy. 
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JSdiffkm, — In 678 the seeds of the Christian faith were sown 
in Holland, by Sts. Eligius and Wilfred : in 690, St WiUi- 
brord and his companions coming hither, completed the work 
of its conversion. For nearly 1000 years it remained Catho- 
lic ; bat, amid the general religious convalsions of the 16th 
centory, Calvinism was introduced, and is now the established 
religion, the form of church government resembling that of 
Sco^iand. Catholics, nevertheless, are still very numerous, 
and have increased considerably within the last few years, 
amounting to about a third of the entire population, with 
nearly 800 churches. 

lAterature. — Low Dutch, a dialect of the German, is the 
language of Holland. It is a coarse, uncultivated language. 
The Dutch have the facilities of becoming a literary people. 
They have a national system of education, and a school is to 
be found in every parish. The most celebrated universities 
are, Leyden, Utrecht, Groningen, &c. Holland has pro- 
duced many learned and great men ; Erasmus, Grotius, Huy- 
gens, and Boerhaave, are some of the most renowned. 

Character, — Few nations possess a more marked character 
than the Dutch. They are a plain, cool, thinking, people ; 
industrious, excessively fond of gain, and of a phlegmatic, 
slow disposition, mentally and physically, which may, in 
some degree, be attributed to the air and temperature of the 
climate. The Dutch are said to copy after the Germans, as 
the Belgians do after the French. 



AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 

Boundaries, — N., Bavaria, Saxony, and Prussia; 
W., Bavaria, Switzerland, and the Sardinian States; 
S., Turkey, the Adriatic, and the Roman States ; E., 
Russia and Turkey. 

It is situated between 45° and 50° N. lat., and be- 
tween 8° 30' and 26° 30' E . long. Length, from E . to W., 
850 miles; breadth, from N. to S., 450 miles. Super- 
ficial content, 260,000 sq. miles. Pop., 33,630,000. 

G 
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Divisions. 


C. Towns, 


Situated on 




Archduchy of 
Austria 


ViENKA 


Danube 


330,000 


Tyrol 


Trent* 


Adige 


11,000 


Inspruck 


Inn 


13,000 


Saltzburg 


Saltzburg 


Salza 


20,000 


Carinthia 


Clagenfurt 


Glan 


10)000 


Camiola 


Laybach 


Laybach 


11,000 


Stiria 


Gratz 


Muhr 


33,000 


Bohemia 


Prague 


Moldau 


90,000 


Mora>ia 


' Bninn 


Zwittau 


27,000 


Olmutz 


March 


11,009 


Austrian Poland, ( 
or Galicia 


' Lemburg 


Peltew 


26,000 


, Lublin 


Weiprx 


7,100 




Hungary, 








Buda 


Danube 


30,000 


Hungary Proper 


Pesth 


Danube 


41,8R2 




^ Presburg 


Danube 


26,000 


Transylrania 


Hermanstadt 


Szeben 


1,500 


Bannat of Temes- 

war 
Sclavonia 


• Temeswar 


Rega 


11,096 


Essck 


Drave 


9,231 


Croatia 


Carlstadt 


Kulpa 


3,224 


Austrian Italy 


(See Italy) 






Austrian Dalmatia 


Zara 
Ragusa 


Adriatic Sea 
Adriatic Sea 


8,000 
19,000 



Mountains. — The Car^aMiaw, between Hungary 
and Galicia; the Sudetic, N. of Bohemia; the 
Rhatian or Tyrolese Alps, in the south-west 

Rivers. — The Danube, with its tributaries^ the 
Inn, Drave, Save, Morava, and Theiss, 

Chief Towns. — Vienna, the capital, one of the 
most ancient cities of Gennany ; Prague, Presburg, 
Gratz, Pesth, and Buda. 



* Trent M dutingiuiihad in ecelMiantical history m having be>n the plae* 
wWra Um Imt giaMS»l ooondl of the chuzvh wm held, fimn IMS to liO. 
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Climale, 4c. — The AuatriftD enipirB teing cHunposed of bo 
mim; different kingdoina and stales, must necetsarily \ary in 
climnte and produoCioQa ; yot no country can boast of R liner 
Btmoiphore, nor ciin any part of Europe surpass it in richness 
of BoiL In Hungary, Bspeciiklly, nil the luxuriea of life are 
found in profusion. It is priucipaUy a vast plain, in wbicli 
thfi Danalie seoma bj aland atiU in the luidat of its courae. 
In tho CarpatMan nioiuitaiua, which form a semicircular line, 
200 leagues in length, (he meal elevated group ia that of 
Talra, being 8,000 feet high. The foreata of Lower Hungarj- 
corer above 7,000,000 of acres; aud Iho oaka in thai ol 
Baloiii/ are as lolly and as straight its the fnoat lira, and of a 
remarkable size. 

JVoJuce.^AuBtria Proper and the Bouthem provinces pro- 
duce abundance of coru, dax, sadrun, and vorioua wines. BtK 
hetnia and Bavaria produce flai and hemp. Hungary ba» 
oiceJlent paaturi^e, eom, rice, Tokay wines, and tobacco of 
a valuable kind. The saffron of Austria is better than that 
of the £. Indies. 

Zrtuiopy.— The domestic ajiimala are of an eicellonl kind, 
pnrtlciilBrly the cattle. Amongst the wild animals are, tho 
bear, wolf, chamois, (he hoar, the marmot, and the beaver; 
and in the Danube, aome pecnliarkind!iuffiBb,amongat which 
is a small and delicate aalmon. Tbtt woods abound with H-ild 
fowl, and the pelican is Dccaaionally foimd. The slate eoloar 
lit tbe ealtle ia remarkable, aa likewise the long spiral homa 
and peudeot wool of the Hungarian sheep. 

Mina, /jc. — The mineralH are, gold, bom Iho mines of 
Ciemnilz, in Himgarj' ; silver, from Schemnltz, where there 
inauacademy of great repute for the Etudj of mineralogy; iroOj 
from Sliria, which mikoB the fineat ateel ; aiso copper, lead, 
mercury, alum, aaltpBlro, coal, marble, quickailver, antioiony, 
salt, and aoda. The gema are, garnets and the opa!; the 
latter, wbiob ia found no where but in Hungary, is more es- 
teemed in the Eaat than any otberjewel. The majiulaclures 
an chiefly of silk, mirrors, porcelain, gold and silver lace, 
stuffs, &0., and the beautijul glass aud paper of Bohemia. 
The navlgatioa of the Danolie, now carried on by steameta, 
will fully develop the resources of tbe country, aud give 
impulse to trade and enterprise. 

Cvrioiities. — Amongst the curiuslllcs might be named, the 
grand aoenoi; of the Tyrol, and (he lake of Cirknitz in Car- 
ntsta, eaverlng a sarfice of 33 aqaaxe miles. This Uke dii> 
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appears from June to September, at which time it reascends 
with great force through apertures in the bottom, affo r d ing, 
during the eight months following, abimdance of fish ; whOe, 
in the four summer months, it yields rich pasture. The ex- 
ports of the whole empire consist chiefly of native agrionltiml 
and mineral produce, and are estimated at £6,000,000 steiliiig. 

Government and Resources, — The government is a hereditaiy 
monarchy, though almost every country subject to the empire 
enjoys its own code of laws, which are generally mild. The 
emperor is head of the Germanic Confederation, and has four 
votes in the general assembly of the Federative Diet. Hie 
power in Hungary is very limited, the aristocracy in twolegte- 
lative chambers managing the affairs of the country. In the 
other states, excepting Tyrol, the legislatures rarely meet. 
Tlie army of the empire is computed at half a million in time 
of war, and nearly 3()0,000 in time of peace. It conngU 
of 136 regiments, of which 46 are German, and 11 Hvnga- 
rian. The Austrian maritime force is inconsiderable. The 
revenue is estimated at £14,250,000. Capital punishments 
are rare in Austria. Throughout its extensive territories there 
are few robberies, and murder is little kno^n. When ei^rital 
puuisliment is deemed inevitable, it is executed amid pablio 
prayers, and with circumstances of great solemnity :—aa 
admirable example, as has been well observed, and wMthj of 
general imitation. 

History. — Austria, called Oster'why (eastern kingdom), soon 
after the time of Charlemagne, formed, in Roman times, the 
countries of the Quadi, of Noricumy and part of Pattnonia. 
The original population was chieily Gothic and Sclavonian. 
The counts of Hapsburg, which is a small territory in Switaer- 
land, were the original founders of the impt*rial house of Aus- 
tria, Ilo<lolph of Hapsburg being raised to the dignity of em- 
p«?ror in \*27'»i. Hungar\' and I3ohemia were added to the 
Austrian dominions in 1438; the Netherlands, in 1477 ; and 
Spain, in 1496. On the resignation of Charles V, these do- 
minions were divided between his son Philip II, who svic- 
reeded to Spain and the Netherlands, and his brother Ferdi- 
nand, to whom were allotted Austria, Bohemia, and Hungary. 
Ferdinand was subsequently elected emperor of (jrurmany. The 
house of Austria became extinct in 1740, by the death of 
('harh'H VI, without male issue. The present reigning family 
arc descended from the dukes of Lorrain, retaining only the 
title of emperor of Austria, that of emperor of Germany 
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baling been B,bollihed at tbe ConrecleratiiiD of the R]iin>>. 
Ancieutlf tbe Bovereign was Billed Duin, and aubaequeuUj 
jtrci-Ihiic ol Austria. 

SxUi/ion — All the proiinces of Ausliia profBSB the Boiniin 
CMholie religrOD. No oivil rights lioweierure Hitbhelil, nor 
is the slightest molestntiDii olTered to any on luscuiml of their 
religioiu heliuf. The HuugBritms, Moravians, and Bobemiant, 
ware ccovortod by Sis. MolhiHlius and Cyril, the fonner of 
whom was Bpjiointod archbishop of Morftvia, ahout the yeai- 
SM, by Pope Adrian II. These two snintB are styled the 
ApoEllea of Moravia, Upper Bohemia, and o( almost all the 
SeUxonian nations. 

.□ empire the languages in 
3of which the empire is com- 
posed. They ars chiefly four: the Gothic or German of 
AustrJK, the mhng n&Cion; the SclsTonisn of the Poles, and 
o( pari of Bohemia and Moravia; the Hungarian, supposed 
In be of the Finnic; and the Italian of the States in ludy. 
Latin is eammonly spdbon by the Hungarians, (hough with 
it they blend many words which can only be nndersi 
thoHi who Imow Cermau and Sdavouian. There a. 
veinlieB at Vienna, Saltzbui^, ttc. Van Swieten, Sturcli, and i 
others, in Aostria, have deservedly acquired high llterajy [ 
celebrity. I'^re Geramb, the author of the admired Pilgri- 
mages Co Jerusalem and Rome, was a native of Hungaij. 
Tbe slate provides gratuitously for the edncaUon of all its 
satgecU, in every grade of society, from the prince to the 
peasant. Religion and edncalion are connected, and an 
equality of protFCtdon and privilege is accorded to the Jew, 
FFoteslant, Greek, and Catholic. Austria offers educaljon tn 
ollj but, nidilic Prussia, does not make it compulsorv. Girls , 
ore taught in separate rooms from boys ; and for the superior 
instruction of females, there ore distinct eslablisbments, many 
of wbtoh ore conducted by commimitics of nuns, devoted to 
the purposes of edocation. Industrialsehoolsof Toriouskinds, j 
for both sciOB, are also, in some parts, combined with thew I 
more general educational institutions. In the gymnamal | 
sdioolsthepupilsoretaugbtreligiim, philosopby, olcmentsry 
DiUhema(it3 and physics, Greek and Ijitin, philology, history, 
rhetoric, iic. There arealso medical audsui^colocademiBS, 
poljteclmic schools, military institutions, and a college for 
tta.Mstcni languages. The whole of thusi 
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Character.--^The manners of the Anstrians are oold and 
formal, but withal sincere, good-natured, and bospitabto. 
They, of course, partake of the peculiarities found in tlie 
German character. They are good soldiers, ingenious artizanSy 
are remarkable for integrity, and free from vices common in 
other countries. The Hungarians are a brave, magnanimooi 
people, remarkably graceful and handsome in their persons : 
their <kess is very peculiar and becoming, and is imitated by 
our Hussars,* In many sanguinary contests with the Turin, 
the Hungarians have been the bulwark of Christendom. The 
Poles, Italians, &c., who make up the rest of the Austrian 
empire, have retained the impress of the respective natitms, 
to which they originally belonged. 



GERMANY. 

Boundaries. — N., the German Ocean, Denmark, 
and the Baltic ; W., Holland, Belgiiun, and France ; 
S., Switzerland and Italy; £., Hungary, Poland, 
and Prussia. 

It is situated between 45° and 55° N. lat., and be- 
tween 6° and 19® E. long. Length, from N. to S., 
600 miles; breadth, from E. to W., 500 miles. Su- 
perficial content, 184,000 sq. miles. Population, 
34,400,000. 

Gennany was formerly divided into nine great divi- 
sions, called circles : three North — Westphalia, Lower 
Saxony, and Upper Saxony ; three Middle — Upper 
Rhine, Lower Rliinc, and Franconia ; three South — 
Suabia, Bavaria, and Austria. Theso circles are now 
subdivided into khigdoms, grand duchies, principali- 
ties, &c. Those that belong to Austria, IVussia, and 



• In the HougariMi luifnuiK«>, hugsmr luvia the twrnHsA^ 
hrmH/pmmnta art oUif»d U» farakli om bonemaa to the caTaliy. 
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Denmark, occupy 90,000 sq. miles, and contain a 
population of 20,900,000, leaving to the German 
states a population of 13,500,000, and an extent of 
territory equal to 94,000 sq. miles. 



Dwisions. 



1. The kingdom 
of BftTaria, contain- 
ing 43,000 sq.miles. 
Pop., 4,300,000.^ 
Revenue, 

^2,600,000 
Army, 60,000. 



Chief Towns, Situated on 



2. The kingdom 
of '^^^embarg,con- 
taining 7,600 sq. 
miles. Population, 
1,520,000 

3. The kingdom 
of Saxony, contain- 
ing 5,750 sq. miles. 
Pop., 1,558,158. 

4. The Grand 
Duchy of Baden, 
containing6,000 sq. 
miles. Population, 
1,130,000. 

5. The kingdom 
of Hanover, con- 
taining 14,700 sq. 
miles. Population, 
1,613,000. 

6. Hesse Cassel, 
4,430 sq. mUes. 
Pop., 500,000. 

7. Hesse Darms- 
tadt, 3,740 sq. miles 
Pop., 700,000. 



^Munich 
Landshut 
Augsburg 
Ratisbon 
Passau 
Nuremberg 
Amberg 
Bamberg 
Spire 
Wurtzbuig 



f 

Stutgard 

Uhn 

Tubingen 

' Dresden 
Leipsic 
Freyberg 

, Chemnitz 

Carlsruhe 

Heidelberg 

Manheim 

\ 
I 

Hanover 
Hildesheim 
Osnaburg 
Gbttingen 

Cassel 
Hanau 

' Darmstadt 
Mentz 
Worms 



a Saxe Weimar Weimar 



Iser 

Iser 

Lech 

Danube 

Inn 

Pegnitz 

Vils 

Rednitz 

Rhine 

Maine 

Nessenbach 

Danube 

Neckar 

Elbe 
Pleisse 
Moldau 
Chemnitz 

Rhine 

Neckar 

Rhine 

Leine 

Imeste 

Ems 

Leine 

Fulda 
Kinzig 

Darm 
Rhine 
Rhine 
Ilm 



Pop. of 
C Towns, 

70,000 
7,817 
34,000 
20,000 
10,000 
38,000 
12,000 
21,000 
8,000 
23,000 



32,000 

14,000 

8,000 

70,000 
41,000 
12,000 
23,000 

20,000 
10,000 
22,000 

28,000 
13,000 
11,000 
11,000 

20,000 
13,000 

20,000 

31,000 

8,000 

10,000 
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Dwirions, 

9. Saze Gotha 
10. Saxe Coburg 
U.S. Meiningen 

12. Saxe HUd- 
borghausen 

13. Nassau 

14. Oldenburg 

15. Brunswick 

16. Mecklenburg 



Chief Towns. Situated on. 



Gotha 

Coburg 

Meiningen 

l Hildburghausen 

(Nassau 
Wisbaden 
Oldenburg 
Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttel 
Schwerin 
Rostock 



C.2Vnnii. 

12,000 
9,000 
5,000 

4,000 

l,fiOO 

Trib. of Maine 7,000 
Hunto 6,000 

ockor aejooo 

Ocker SJOOO 

L. Schwerin 13,000 
Wamuw 10,000 



Leine 

Itz 

Werra 

Werra 

I.4ihn 



Upper and Lower Saxony, formerly circles of Ger- 
many, are now divided — the fonner into the Electo- 
rates of Saxony and Brandenburg^ and numerous 
other principalities; the latter into the Duchies of 
Mecklenburg, Brunswick, and Holstein, the Electo- 
rate of Hanover, the free towns of Hamburg, Bremen, 
and Lubeck, and other small states. 

Mountains. — The Alps, between Bavaria and 
the Tyrol ; the Black Forest, in Baden and Wir- 
temberg; the Erzgehirge, between Saxony and 
Bohemia ; the Hartz Mountains, in Hanover. 

Rivers. — The Rhine, with its tributaries, the 
Neckar, the Maine, and the Moselle, passes through 
Holland Proper into the German Ocean ; the Em9 
flows through Rhenish Prussia and Hanover into 
Dollart Bay ; the Weser, through Hanover into the 
Gennan Ocean ; the Elbe, through Saxony, Prussia* 
and Hanover, into the German Ocean ; the Danube 
rises in Baden, and flows through Austria into the 
Black Sea. 

Fkkk Citiks. — Hamburg, on the Elbe, the larg- 
est connnercial city in Germany, population, 126,000; 
Frankfort, on the Maine, the seat of the Germanic 
I?jet, population, 60,000; firtmen, on t]kx«V(«iet» 
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population, 40,000; Lubeck, on tlie Stetkenitz, 
about 12Diiles from the Baltic, populadoD,a6,000. 

Cbibf Towns. — Dresden, diatinguiahed for its 
libmry, smseiun, and cflllection of pictures; Leipsic, 
remarkable for its uiiiTersity and its fairs, and for the 
defeat of Buonaparte by the allien, on the 18th October, 
1813; CarUrvhe; Stutli/ard; Weimar; C'assel; 
Darmstadt ; Menlz, the stmngest fortress in Ger- 
many ; Wisbaden, remarkable lor its minerai waters 
and warm baths ; Hanocer ; Gottingen, remarkable 
for its university; Oldenburg; Schmerin; and 
Strelitz. 

CUmalM and Soil. — The northern part of Gorminy is lUntoBt 
B parftct UtbI, the sni! rather sterile, auil the climat* colder 
and mare tuoul than in the ventre, where the soil is prailuctive 
and the air leiujierate. The suulliem portiou is traversed by 
great chains of momitaioB and eileniiive fureKts. 

Praiuct. — The prodnrtiuus are, cattle, Umber, torn, wine, 
Sta. The Rhenish wines aro celebrBled. In Saxony are 
manaracturea at fine broad clolh, thread, linen, laceB, ribbona, 
veWeta, p^ter, caqiets, mineral coloars, iKautiful porcelun 
and glass, and works in serpentine stone. In Ihe Eiater are 
found beauliliil pearls in shells about ui inches long. Minerals 
are abundant, especially in Upper Saiony, where are mines 
of tdlrer, iron, copper, cobalt, bismuth, tin, lead, jet, porcs- 
Itdo clay, roek^alt, marble, slate, agates, jasper, coal, &u. 
This country contains mote batlis and mineral waters than all 
the rest of Europe. 

Zoo/osj.— The German wild boar is of unusual s1*b ; wolves 
are common in the south, and the lyni is seen iu the north j 
the glutton, found here, is said to be the most roraciuus of all 

Goarmment. — The government is absolute in carb of the 
Rtales ; but the general affairs of all are manaBCd by the 
Federative Diet, wliich is held at Frankfort on the Mame. 
In Ihia Diet the states have one or more votes, according to 
their eiteni and importanee, and the total number is 70. 
Army, 130,000 ; In lime ot war, 303,184. 
^jptfofy,— Germany was originally possessed bj t}!^^^^ 
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the Cimbri, and subsequently by the Goths, or ScytUani- 
About a century before Christ, it was invaded by CiBsar, wboM 
successors held it as a part of the Roman empire until its faU^ 
when it became a part of the dominions of Charlemagne ; and 
on the failure of his posterity, in the tenth centory, waa made 
the seat of the western empire, which had been revived by that 
monarch a century before. The title of emperor, at this period 
little -more than an empty name, without a square foot of 
territory to support it, remained elective in Germany until 
1806, when Francis II resigned the title of emperor of 
Germany for that of emperor of Austria, which is still retained. 

Religion, — In 719, St Boniface, sent by Pope Gregorr II« 
preached the Christian faith in Germany, and converted title 
Hessians, Thuringians, &c. He received the crown of mar* 
tyrdom with St. Eoban and fifty companions, amongst title 
East Prisons. His countrymen, Sts. Lullus, Buchard^ WiUl- 
bald, and many other apostolic Englishmen, succeeded in 
planting the faith in Saxony, Bavaria, Franconia, and the 
other German nations. St Hyacinth, the apostle of the 
north, preached in Germany in 1227. The Roman CathoKe 
religion continued to be the only one known in these coontriee 
until the great defection in 1529, when, at the instigation oC 
Luther and his associates, a protest was drawn up in the 
town of Spire, whence their followers have received Uie name 
of Protestants, At present the Catholics are more numerooa 
than any of the separated sects, being computed at 6,400,000, 
with 5,790 Catholic churches. There are eleven CathoUe 
universities, and in Saxony the reigning family is of that 
religion. Dresden has 186 churches. Catholic and Protestant 
Several among the philosophic writers of Germany haw 
lately embraced the Catholic faith. 

Literature. — The German language, which is a dialect of 
the Teutonic, has lately attracted much attention, owing to 
the number of native writers who have made it the vehicle of 
many works of learning and genius. It was formerly consi- 
dered as rude and barbarous, and its cultivation was almost to- 
tally neglected by the Germans themselves, the greater number 
of their works being written in I^atin, and French being for some 
time the ordinary language of the courts and nobility. It is 
exceedingly copious, possessing more words, and affording a 
greater facility of forming compound words, than any other 
European language. It varies in its dialects in different 
provinces \ that of Saxony is the purest Germany has many 
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uniTerritjes, and has produced n great namber o( kamitd 
men: Kepler, Leibnitx, Klopalock, Griesbacli, Gdtlie, &c. 
The prinl^iplU ProtasUiiit imiTerailiBs are ibose of Leipaic, 
Jena, Halle j and tho Catholic, Ticana, Lsndahnt, Prague, 
Woiteburg, &c. Popnlar edacatian baa engaged much atten- 
tion in German<r. We eitracl the fuUoning remarke from 
Tnmhull'B " Aostria" : — 

" The great error of the German edacattoQ is Iboallavanre 
of too wide an indulgence to the imagination, at that early 
period of life when the jndginent ia not jet funned, and when 
the imaginative tendenciea reqnire moat to be repressed. The 
importance of religionB tuition is not denied ; but, eicept in a 
small minority of the slatea, -wberein, as in Bavaria, tba 
schoala ore placed under the control of tlie clergy, itg iucul- 
cation is left to parental discretion, or wbat ia far more dan- 
geroun, b> tbe fancj' of the public ituCmclor. Tbe profeBsora 
of the noiveriity and the gymnaainm, uuclieciied b; (be 
presiure of control, and depending fur their support on the 
number of their pupils, and the suoeesa of their hterary pro ■ 
dodionii, find their best renard in the promulgation of bold 
and stiildng norultioe, often supported on the most profound, 
thougfa perrerted erudition, and reeommondod lo the student 
with all the powem of eloiinence." 

f^onicfiT.— Germany is of such Tast extent, and saljeci to 
BO many different forms of goreroment, that it ia difficult Co 
oibibit, in one ptrinl of riew, the characler of ila inbabilBnIs. 
There are some general foatorea, however, fur which all seem 
to bv distingiUBhed. They are represented as of phlegmatio 
'llsposltion, possessed of strong and rigorous minds, inured 1« 
baUUof reflectluu; and strictiynprightin their eenlimenu and 
ronduct. Their mannera are not so polished as those of some of 
Ihe neighbotuing nations ; but their merchants and tradosmen 
are remarkable for probity,and Ihe lower orders for Uioir indus- 
try, aj>pliOBdon,and perseverance. Love of music has long been 
one of tho oharaoterlsllcs of the German people. Literature 
and Mienoo are widely diffused amongst Ibem, to which their 
numerous schools and public libraries have greatly contri- 
buted ) and the mechanical arts have attained among them K 
high degree of porfuction. 
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ITALY. 

Boundaries, — N., Switzerland and Austria; W., 
France and the Mediterranean; S,, the Mediterra^ 
nean ; E., the Adriatic Sea. 

It is situated between 37° 46' and 46° 40' N. lat., 
and between 15° 40' and 18° 30' E. long. Length, 
from Mont Blanc to Cape Leuca, 700 miles; breadth, 
from the Adriatic to the Rhone, in Savov, 380 miles. 
Its general breadth is not much above 100 miles. 
Superficial content, 118,700 sq. miles Population, 
20,850,000. 



Kingdom of Sardinia, 



Divisions Chief Toums. 


Situated on q 


. Towns, 


Savoy 


Chambery 


Lesse 


12,000 


Piedmont 


Turin 


Po 


120,000 


Montferrat 


Casale 


Po 


16,000 


Part of Milan 


Novara 


An eminence 


) 16,000 


Isle of Sardinia 


Cagliari 


S. coast 


27,000 


Genoa 


Genoa 


G. of GencMi 


80,000 




Austrian 


Italy, 






Venice 


G. of Venice 


103,000 


Venetian States 


Padua 
Verona 


Adige 
Adige 


51,000 
50,000 




, Vicenza 


BacchigUone 


30,000 


Chiavenna 


Chiavenna 


Maira 


3,000 


Part of the Duchy i 
of Milan \ 


k Milan 


Ticino 


150.000 


1 Crvmona 


Po 


27,000 


Parma 


Parma 


Parma 


.*i5,000 


Modena 


Modena 


Panaro 


27,000 


Mantua 


Mantua 


Mincio 


2(i»000 


I^ucca 


liucca 


Serchio 


22,000 


I'ugCMUf 


Florence 


Amo 


91,000 
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States of the Church. 


Divisions 


Chief Totons, 


SUuatedon n^^'^^ 
C, Towns, 


Rome 

Patrimony of St. 
Peter 


Rome 
i Viterbo 


Tiber 150,000 
A valley 15,000 


Perugia 

Ancona 

Romagna 

Bologna 

Ferrara 


Perugia 

Ancona 

Ravenna 

Bologna 

Ferrara 


Tiber 30,000 
G. of Venice 30,000 
Mantone 17,000 
Reno 62,000 
Po 24,000 



Kingdom of the Two Sicilies, 



Kingdom of Naples j ^^^^ 

Palermo 
Island of Sicily -^ Messina 

Syracuse 



By. of Naples 358,136 
Sts.ofMessinal7,000 
N. coast 168,000 
Sts. of Messina60,000 
E. coast 15,000 



Islands. — Besides the islands already mentioned, 
are Elba, between Corsica and Tuscany ; the Lipari 
Isles, north o{ Sicily; sjid Malta,* south of Sicily. 

Capes. — Spartivento, Colonna, and Leuca, E. of 
the entrance to the gulf of Taranto. 

Mountains. — The Alps, the highest of which, on 
the Italian side, are, Mont Blanc, Little St, Bernard, 
Mont Cenis, and Mont Viso ; the Apennines, extend- 
ing from the Alps near Nice, through Italy, to Cape 
Spartivento ; Mount Vesuvius in Naples, and Mount 
Etna in Sicily, both volcanic mountains. 

Gulfs. — Genoa, Gaeta, Naples, Salerno, Poli- 
castro, St, Eufemia, on the west; Squillace and 
Taranto on the south ; Manfredonia, Venice, and 
Trieste, on the east. 



* The knights of Malta formerly possessed tlus island ; in 1798 it was 
taken firom them by Bnonaparte. From him it was, after two yeara' 
blockade, taken by the English, to whom it now belongs. 
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Straits. — Bonifacio^ between Corsica and Sar- 
dinia; Messina^ between Italy and Sicily; Otranto, 
between Italy and Turkey. 

Lakes. — Maggiore, Lugano, Como, IgeOp and 
Garda, at the foot of the Alps ; Perugia and Bol" 
sena, in the states of the Church; Celano, in the 
north of Naples. 

Rivers. — The Po and Adige, in the norths fall into 
the gulf of Venice; the Arno, in Tuscany ; the Tiber, 
in the states of the Church; and the Volturno, in 
Naples. 

Chief Towns. — Rome, the capital, the residence 
of the Pope, containing many remains of ancient 
grandeur, and remarkable for its splendid buildings ;* 
Naples, the largest city in Itsdy, on a beautiful 
bay of the same name; Turin, on the Po, capital of 
the Sardinian monarchy ; Genoa, formerly the capital 
of a republic, and remarkable as being the native city 
of Christopher Columbus ; Milan, celebrated for its 
splendid cathedral of white marble ;f Mantua, cele* 
bratedas the birth-place of Virgil ; Pa via, the ancient 
capital of Lombardy; Padua, the birth-place of Livy; 
Venice, once the ca])ital of the greatest commercial state 
in Europe; Florence, % remarkable for its noble collec- 
tion of paintings and statues; Parma, Modena, 
Leghorn, Pisa, and Sienna, where the Italian lan- 
guage is spoken in all its purity. 

* (>f thfMe thr moMt remarkable are the Vutican, wbirh is mid to con* 
tain 12.UU0 apartuienU; and the church «;f St. FeU*r, the largert maA 
iniMt mttfcuificeut Htnicture ever yet en-ctvd fur reli^iutiit piir|MMe«; it is 
730 feet lonK, and i20 wide ; the height uf the interior pillan, 1 < cS f«eC« sad 
heiirht ti) the y>y uf the crow, 51b feet ; ita erecUuu occupied 111 >e»r«, 
ana Clint 12 niilliouM httrling. 

t The cathedral of Milan, the moat gi)1en<lid specimen of Gothic archi> 
tecture in the world, is 454 feet long, and 270 wide; the roof is sup|Kirt«d 
by 52 marble iiilliir*, H4 feet high, and 14 fitet in circanifi>rence. 

I Florence ts the birth-place of Dante, Gittilto, Miektuil Amgth, and 
many other emineBt men. 



Umiversities, — Rome, Bologva, Parma, Pim, 
Padua, Pavia, NapUs, Palermo, Verona, Perrarit, 
Milan, Venice, Perugia, and Salerno. 

Climate. — Tha ^r o( Italy is, in general, diy and healOtfbl, 
excepUng FcirarB and the CampagnBi-dMliiinB, where it ii 
rendered nnwIiuloBoino by the malaria, arising trom the un- 
dn^ned moraheB. This evi! seems coulintully un the Increase, 
QDIKlthatanding the aplcndid elfi>its mode to remoTu it by 
many of the sovereign ponliflB. The success of Piua VI in 
draining the Pontine murshea, reSectB immortal Inetre on Ma 
pontificale. In Naples, the heal !□ summer in rery great, bnl 
is rendered loierable hj the cooi breezes from Ibe sea. The 
Sirocco, or African wind, coatributea lo TendertliiBpDrticw of 
Italy Ibm enviable than others in regard to viimate. 

Produce. — Jlaly has long obtained the appellatiun of tiia 
" gankn of Europe." It produces a groat raiiety of wines 
and the heat oil in Enrope ; abundance of excellent sllkj com 
of erei^ldnd; oranges, pomegranates, citrons, almond b, sugar, 
mulb«rry-trees, apricots, nectarines, chesnuts, und number- 
less other iriuda of fruit, most of nhioh were imported by the 
Romans &om Asia Minor, Greece, &c. The mountains also 
yield a great variety of aromatic herbs and trees ; numelj, 
thyme, wild olives, janiper, lavender, tamarind, ouits, and pines. 
In fine, there is scarcely a species of grain or ftiiil, of any 
part of Enrope, which Italy dees not prodnce. The rich 
pasturage, which covers the plains in some districts, affords 
gubuBtsnEfl to great numbers of horses, mides, sheep, and 
cattle. The cheese of Lombardy and Parma is esteemed 
the finsBt in the world. The fbrests are stored with game, and 
abound in wild boors, buffaloes, Sm. 

MineraU. — The mineral products are gold, silver, iron,alDm, 
sulphur, marble of oil sorts, rock-oystsl, alabaster, jasper, 
poiphytj, chrysolite, lapis laauli, chalcedony, &c. 

TraJef ^.— The principal exports are wine, oil, per^mes 
fruits, andsilli; to which might Ix,' added, pinures, omiquitiuB 
cniioBities, kc The chief manufactures are those of gloss in 
Venice, and of velvet in Genoa. 

CwioiiiiM.— Amongst the numerous natural cm 
the eotmlry, may be named the magnificent Alpine scunery of 
the great 8L Bernard, celebrated for iu monasleij, where, in 
tlwsiiteof pammialiBDw, dwell aa aiuiers coinmBnitj of 
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monks, who make it a part of their religious dutj to aiSonl 
gratuitous entertainment to the cold, weary, or beiii|jhtad 
traveller. But their attention to the distressed does not «ad 
here ; they devote themselves to the dangerous task of teaick- 
ing for those unhappy persons who may have been overtaken by 
the sudden storm, and who must perish but for their cbmritalile 
succour. In this truly Christian office they are most remazk- 
ably assisted by a breed of noble dogs in their estahlithmeiit, 
whose extraordinary sagacity often enables them to rescue the 
traveller from destruction. The volcanoes of Vesuvius and 
Etna are objects of paramount interest to the traveller ; and 
the volcanic phenomena of the isles of Lipari and Ischiay an 
said to be exceedingly curious. The scenery of the Apennhies 
is also much celebrated. The far-famed Scylla and Charybdis 
are objects scarcely worthy of being mentiond, and their dangers, 
so magnified by ancient poets, are held in contempt by oar mo- 
dem navigators. Stromboli, called the liyht-hotae of ike 
Mediterranean, is famed for its perpetually active volcano, 
the only one ever known, excepting, perhaps, Mindanao^ in 
the Philippine isles, whicli, also, it is said, never ceases to 
bum. The isles of Malta, Corsica, and Elba, are romaikaUe 
in a historical point of view ; the first, as the scene of the me- 
morable siege sustain(>d by a small number of the knights i^ 
St. John, against the Turks, in which the latter were defeated 
with the immense loss of 30,000 men ; the second, as the 
birth-place of Buonaparte ; and the third, as the scene of his 
first exile, in 1814. 

History and Religion. — The ancient history of Italy is too 
well known to require a long detail in this work. The orij^ 
of Rome, in the erection of a fvw nule cabins under Romulus, 
the chief of a banditti ; its successful wars against the sur- 
rounding states, and against Carthage ; the extension of its 
conquests through Greece, Asia, Africa, Gaul, Britain, &c., 
are occurrences, familiar as Uie events of our own time. 
l^nconsciously fulfilling the eternal designs of Providence, the 
Romans had, in about eight centuries from the founding of 
their city, rendered themselves masters of the known world, 
which, under their sway, was settled in a profound and vni- 
vcrsal i)eace, at the time wlien our blessed Lord, the ** 
of Peace," had decreed, from all eternity, to make his 
I>earance Uierein for the redemption of mankind. In 
three centuries after that memorable eiM>ch, Constantine,thefinC 
(-hristian emperor, held the sceptre of Rome. Since that petted. 
Homo has cluolly been remarkable as the centre ol 
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imi^ SDi] (be residence of thePopei,the«ur«eBsareof St. Peter, 
In hli dignit; of euprcnto visible head ot the universal Cliorch. 
By (he gilt of inrious polentiLles, the suiTDanding stales hava 
boeome the tomporal soyereignty of the Roman Pontiffs. The 
temporal government of Iho Popes has, even by the avowed 
enemies of the Cbnrch, been acknowledged la eioeed in mild- 
nesa, that of any other succession of moniircliB on record. 

The religious history of Rome will aivays he a subject of 
de^ Interest to the redeotjng Chiiatiitn, Once the mistreu of 
Oie world, and chief seat of superslltioD and idolatry, it is 
now the central point of union to the Catholic world. «b 
Peter, prince of tiie apoalles, was 25 yeara bishop of Rome ; 
and there, nndor Nero, in 69, suSVred martyrdom with St. 
Paul. After Ihres centuries of sevam persecution, during 
which the whole power of the Roman empire was armed against 
the followera of our Lord, the triumph of Constantine gave 
peace to the Cburch ; and the humbled Ciesars prostrated 
Ibeinselces at the tombs of the martyrs, whom their prede- 
cessors had slain. By a, decree of the Roman Senate, the 
oapitol was purged from Uie abominatioiis of idolatry, and 
pi^an Italy embvaued the Calholio ftuth, now the eKtublished 
religion of all itc states. All other religions are, howeyer, 
tolerated. Even Tews have their synagogue, and English 
Protestants have a chnroh, in Rome. 

LileratHrT.—Ttte basis of the Italian language is the Latin- 
It is remarkable for its softness and melody, most of tbs 
words tonniualiug in vowels. In Florence it is spoken in its 
' ' ' i but the proDunclatdon at Rome 



It is extensively spoken in the islands of the Levant and 
through Palestine. To Italy is the world indebted, not only 
Ibr the clHssical works of her Augustan age, but for the brilliant 
reriral of literature and the fine arta, whirh, dnring lbs fre- 
qaenlinem^nnsof the northern barboiians, bad became almost 
OKtioct. Of eminent Italians, who have Bnurishcd in modem 

dislingnishod are, Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, Ariosto, FTlio^B, 
Michael An|;ela, Canova, Galileo, TorricfUi, Raphael, Titian, 
Carracdo, Coiregio, and the present Cardinal Mezioi^U, who 
iatt^yalaii Mngnirt of Ma oranj other age nr uMIob.. 
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The principal uniyenitiet are those of Rome, Bologna, Farma, 
Pisa, Padua, Favia, Naples, Milan, and Venice. The edvca- 
tion of the people meets with particalar attention throai^ioiit 
all Italy. In every bishopric there is a seminary for tlie gm- 
tuitous education of persons of all ranks, besides nunenms 
institutions for every department of learning, supported at 
the public charge, or by the religions orders dedicated to the 
work of popular instruction. 

Character, — The Italians, in general, are well formed, have 
black hair and very expressive countenances. They are re- 
markably temperate in eating and drinking; are courteoviSy 
charitable, and contented ; and seem, in their manner, to be 
a medium between the gaiety of the French and the gravity of 
the Spaniards. No people possess a greater variety of instil 
tutions for alleviating the wants of sneering humanity, in 
the Italian genius, tiiere appears to be a great versatilitj : 
Michael Angelo and many others were, at onee, oelehnled 
painters, scidptors, and architects. The readiness with wldeh 
the improvisatari, or poets, recite verses upon any snl^eet pro- 
posed, is truly astonishing. The Italians have excelled all 
other nations in painting, sculpture, architecture, poetry, and 
music ; in respect of which, delicacy and refinement of taile 
are more general than in any other country, and exist, in n 
considerable degree, even among the mechanics and 
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Boundaries, — N., Germany; \V., France; 8., 
Italy ; E., Austria. 

It is situated between 46^ and 48° N. lat, and be- 
tween 6*" 6' and 10° 3d' £. long. Length, from Mount 
Jura to the Tyrol, 205 miles ; breadth, from Come to 
the Rhine, 130 miles. Superficial content, 15,250 
s(|uare miles. Population, 2,000,000. 

Switzerland formerly comprised 13 cantons ; bot, 
since the year 1815, it has been divided into 22 tm 
tons, which^ with their chief towns, are as follow > 



r 


EVlTEKSLilirS. 


lO^^B 




Woteni Onnfcmj, 


I7.r«. 


1 


l^™*" 


T 




f>«..«/' ■ 


Geneva 


Geneva 


L. Genera 27,177 ^| 


Paj-s-de-Vaud 




j N. of L. Ge- 


10,000 H 


NeaftlmMil 


Neufchatet 


L-Kenfcbatel 


4,7 IS ■ 




NoTthtnt Cantaa. 


.Srtw. 


■ 


Daele, oi Bale 


Basle 


HMne 


ic,4a) ^V 


ArgoTia 


Au^u 


Aaj 


3,000 


Zurich 


Zurich 


L. Zurich 


10,640 




Schoffbamen 


Rhine 


2,000 


Thnrgovia 




Morg 


1,800 


St. Gall 


St-GiU 


Stetnbach 


10,000 


AppomcU 




Setter 


6,01)0 




Cmlnij Cantons. 


,Ni«e. 




Friburg 


Friburg 


Saana 


IJ,JOO 


B«nie 


Berne 


Aar 


21,000 


Sobthnm 




Air 


4,200 






I,. Lucema 


ti,W5 




StanU 


Benss 


3,100 


Uri 


Altorf 


Renu 


4,000 


Zug 


Zug 


L.Zug 


12,900 


Sohweitc 


Scbveilz 




4,900 


GlaruB 


Glania 


LiDth 


-1,000 




SouMmr Confuni 


1, Mrw. 




VbI^s 


Sion 


Rhone 


a,ooo 


Grieonn 


(Joiro 


Fleasor 


3,3a) 


■I-ii:ino 


I,uettno 


L. Lugano 


4,330 


MoONTA 


iNs.—The^/w, 


the loftiest sui 


nmitfi of 


whicli are. Mount Rosa, Grea 


it St. Bernard, 


. Motinl 


SimploH, and Ht. Golkard. 






Laken.- 


-Geneva, on the 


Ehone, remarkable lur ^1 


ibe beauty 




; scenery ; NevfvhaUl, H 


1 on a Iribuiary of the Abt ; Lucerne, on ihe Reiuut j ^H 
Zurich, ou ihe LimmBt ; t'lmifatiai nnthii RhjiWL^^B 


between Switzerhnd uuil Gpmiaiiy.,.^_IlZ9H||H^^| 
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Rivers. — The Rhone, Rhine, Aar, Reuss, 
mat, Inn, Ticino. 

Chief Towns. — Berne, the capital of the largmt 
canton ; Geneva ; Lausanne ; Basle ; Zurich ; 
and Altorf, famous for the patriot, Tdl*s> oooiip 
geous opposition to the tyrant, Geisler. 

Climate and face of the country. — The climate of thU ooontiy, 
though generally healthful, Taries much ; the heat in tha t^. 
leys being sometimes oppressive, while the cold in the el«¥mM 
parts is severe. No country, in it8 general surface, can pr^ 
sent scenes so astonishing and delightftil ; the extenslTe aad 
precipitous glacier being contrasted with the placid lake ; and 
the beauty and luxuriance of a southern climate in the tiII^, 
with the bleakness and sterility of a polar landscape on me 
mountain. The Swiss cottages are remarkably nea^ and tlie 
grounds are well cultivated. In the Alpine regions, the people 
are subject to a peculiar disease, called goitre, consisting In an 
enormous swelling of the glands of the lower jaw. Albinos 
are also frequent in the same regions. 

Produce. — The products are, the coarser kinds of gr«in» flai, 
tobacco, and many kinds of fruit, including even the gnipe 
and lemon. The animals are, the ibex, or rock goat, whick 
will ascend a perpendicular rock, fifteen feet hi^h, apparently 
by the impulse of its first spring, touching it tiiree times efe 
it reaches the top ; the chamois, the skin of which Is 90 mnek 
used for gloves, and cleaning plate ; the marmot, an animal 
of the mouse kind; the golden vulture, golden eagle, &c. 
Horses, sheep, goats, and deer arc in great abundance, and 
constitute the principal wealth of the country. Iron is the 
chief mineral; but silver, copper, lead, and even some ffold,ai!e 
also found, besides granite and porphyry in considerable qipil- 
tities; also serpentines, jaspers, agates, asbestos, various ^petri- 
factions, and rock-crystals, which are sometimes so large as 
to weigh 7 or 8 cwt. The manufactures are limited. The 
principal are of watches, of which a great number is smwiaBy 
exported ; silks, printed cottons, linen, and cheese. 

CVrioiiftet. — The natural curiositit^s are chiefly of the eeeaic 

kind; such as the tremendous precipices, glaricrs, torrt-nts, and 

cataracts of tlie Alpine solitudes. From these maiestic hd^hH^ 

al the approach of spring, the glaciers descend a little, fena- 

iojf immense rents or fissures, accompanied with a toand Bhs 
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thundei; sometimes mectiag vi 
iag Bhapes the most Toried nod fanliLsUo. 
dace olhera : Iho Tiuleat ebodk given to t 
oMed to ths maw; maBsea are detached, vliicb, roUlng duwn- 
w«rds, increase in built, until they form the dreadful aiio&BcAe, 
whicb occuionall; overwhelras houaea, gardens, and even 
lillagea. Sometimea large portions oren of tbB monntains, 
yielding to the gradual effects of time, roll iowa nith incaa - 
ceJTable roroe, marking the line of tbeir deecent with ineritabla 
iettmOioa. Thoa vas the village of Fleors, near ChiBTemia, 
destroyed, with all its Inbabitanta. At other times, the Donrsi'u 
of orauiderablB rivers are dammed np, and immense lakea are 
formed, which, auddenlv bnratiag tbeii icy barriers bI the ap- 
proach of aummer, deluge the plaina beneath. 

OovemnKnt.^-'rhe goremmcnt is republican, though, in 
■ante cantons, it inclines to oligarchy. The cantons are bound 
to unite in times ot danger. The general gavomraent is oar- 
rled on by a diet, to which each canton sends a deputy. The 
borgomaater, or chief ma^strate of the town in which It is 
held, is called for that year the LanJamman of Switzorlond. 
The whole military forr« is estimated at about 34,000 men, 
and nearly 68,000 miUtia. The Swiss soldiers employed in 
foreign service ore nomeroue, and much valued for their 
lldeUty. 

Hittoiy The Hiliietic, or Gothic race, wore (he ancient 

Intubitonta of this country. They were subdued by Jollu* 
Cesst, and afterwards by the Germans and Burgundiami, In 
the fifUi century. In 1306, their independence was restored 
by a singular revolt, in which William TeU was the principal 
actor. A republican form of government succeeded. In 17*)H, . 
Buonaparte aiineied this country to France, under the title of 
the Helvetian Republic ; but at the peace of 1815, the ancient 
form ofgovenmiGut was restored. 

Seiifiim. — In the sixth century, great numbers of tile idola- 
trous inbabitonts of Briganlz and the country about the lakes 
of ConstaiKe and Zurich, were convertud to Christianity by 
tlie preaching of St. Columbanua and St. GalL Switzerland 
continued Catholic antll Calvin, Zulnglius, and other preaohers 
of Protestantism, Introduced tbeir noveldea in Borne, Ziuioh, 
Basle, Schuffhuusen, and IheVolais. The inhabitants ot the 
hut-named canton, to the number of 72,000, were reunited to 
the Catholic church by the indefatigable labours, piety, anij 
■—^-■~ a of 8t FHBid* of B«1m. The otnlont. »Mti | 
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have peraeyered in the Catholic fiiiih, are Uii, Schwelli, 
Underwalden, Zng, Friburg, Solenre, and Tesain. Im ei^ 
of the cantons the Catholic religion is established ; in ■•vaa 
the Protestant In the remaining cantons, the number «f 
Catholics and Protestants is nearly equal. 

Literature, — The langaage in some cantons is the Gemiaiiy 
in which the debates of the Diet are always held ; in aooM 
French, in others Italian, and what is called the Bomanesch, 
which is a dialect of the Latin. There is a nnivenitjr at 
Basle ; and colleges are established at Genera, Berne, Za- 
rich, and Lausanne : the people of all ranks are well ediMiated 
and intelligent, according to their conditions in life. Switseir- 
land has produced many learned men: Oesner, the BemmiiTHa, 
Euler, and Pestaloz^ are among the most distingnislMd. 
The systems of education estf3>lished by Peitalniwii at 
Yverdun, and by FeUenberg at Hofwyl, have ezdted mwli 
attention. 

Character. — The Swiss have been long admired for their 
probity and ardent love of liberty. They are remarkaUe ibr 
their attachment to their native country. This feeling is 
liable to be awakened by the most trifling drcnmstancee. 
Hence, in the French armies, the tune caUed the Ramx dtu 
Vaches, often sung by the Swiss milkmaids, was careftdlj 
interdicted, because it melted the rough Swiss soldiera into 
tears, and sometimes produced desertion. ReHgiovn fano- 
vations, and the influx of strangers, have removed much of 
what was beautiftd and antique in the Swiss character. 



FRANCE. 

Boundaries. — N., the English Channel and Bal- 
giuin ; W., the Bay of Biscay ; S., the PyreneM 
and Mediterranean ; £., Germany, Switzerland, and 
Italv. 

It is situated hetween 42"" 20" and dr 6' N. ht., 
and hetween 6^ W. and 8"" £. long. Length, bom 
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Dunkirk lo the Pyrenees, 600 miles ; breadth, from 
the W. of Bretagiie to ihe Rhine, 590 rnilea. Super- 
ficid content, 204,000 square miles. Population, 
33,540,000. 

France waa fomierly divided into 35 provinces, 
fldwch, in 1790, were subdivided into 86 deparlmenls. 



Fmtch Flanden, One Dfparl 
Dlftrhnf»t$. C. T'lumi. S'Uai 



C. TOWBI. 

I Lille Deul 7(1,000 

Dunkirk Oor. Ocean 24,937 

Douay Scoipe 1»,7!I3 

Cambraj ScOieldt 17,&4S 



ArioU, One DeparlnuHl. 



Suit of CaltuB 



fBoulagns 
SL Omer'B 



Scarpe 23,419 

Ktig. Chaiuiel 20,8an 
Ati 19,344 



PiBBriy, Om Deparlmen 



Daumu ii csliibntnl for iu ■nciut niumnt;. ui fur Um eoltfgv 
bMaitiOm in IMS, by Philip U of Spuu, for tlu sdiraliaii Df Saf|- 
liiAi Cklknlid. — Cumbray, Uw mTcbwpiKoptl leeof K«BeUm>li&«be»nlQfig 

— 1 I— -|„ mumbinire of atmirict, ■ nuDe dcrhnl trom Oam lily. 
>• the bnd-qiurt^ of IhB Duk* of WeUington in l«S,.i 



lkm*d for Aim m 
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Departments, 

lAjmer Seine 

£ure 
Cavaldos 

The Channel 

Ome 



Normandy, Five DepartmetUi, 

Chief Towns. SUnaied an 

( Rouen Seine 

i Havre de Grace Seine 



C. 



(Dieppe 
Eyreuz 
Caen 

rstL6 

( Cherbourg 
Alen^on 



Eng. Channel 
Iton 
Ome 
Vere 

Eng. Channel 
Sarthe 



Isle of France, Four Departments. 



Aisne 



Oise 

Seine and Oise 

Seine 

Seine and Mame 



SLi 

^St 



jaon 

St Quendn 
Beauvais 
Versailles 

S Pabis 

I St Denis 
Melun 



Thesin 

Somme 

Thesin 

Seine 

Seine 

Seine 

Seine 



Champagne, Four Departments. 



Ardennes 

Mame 
Anbe 
Upper Mame 



jMez^ires 
^ Sedan 
S ChUons 
^Rheims 
Troyes 
S Chaumont 
^Langres 



Mense 

Meuse 

Mame 

Vesle 

Seine 

Mame 

Mame 



SyfiOO 

1M» 

14/MIO 



MOO 

17,700 

13/100 

30/)00 

900/)00 

9fi» 



•r 
-• 

3,750 
13g080 
12,200 
35,97S 
39,148 

7^460 . 



Caen^ wh«re WflUam the Cononeror wm buried, 1067. 
wm4 the principal naval station oi France during the reign of 
)iarte, wno expended neariy ft millione ateriing on the imwovc 
ita harbour.— Ao«#M, where the /'im. tU to Suh* died, on Oood 
1719. — B^aurau u famed for it« b««utafal tapen^. — f'frmilhs 
goiahed for ite nlendid palace, and beaatiral foantaiim aad _ 
St. DtnU ie noted for ita mlendid abbey, in which the Frenfeh'kia^i 
boried. — Ckampagru' \» ceiebratrd for the wine to which it gives aa 
Hktims^ the ecclesiastical capital of Kraaee, and the piaee wberatha 
of Kranee oand to be crowned. — TrvyM, noted for its ptraat 
which our Trpy>i(vii4l reeeiTed its name. — lMm§r09 is the 
town in Franee, and eelebimted for ita eaeeUeat calkrj. 
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Lorrame, Four Departments, 



MTRIKImS* 


Chief Towns. 


Situated on 


CTmons. 


ke 

1 


Bar-le-Dnc 
Metz 

Nancy 
Epinal 


Ome 
Moselle 
Meurthe r 
Moselle 


12,d00 

46,700 

41,000 

9,070 




Alsace, Ikco Departments, 


- 


Rhine 
Khine 


Strasbouig 
Colmar 


Bhine 
HI 


60,000 
15,442 
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Bretagne, Five Departments. 



tfT0 

Coast 
lian 

id^nilaine 
Loire 



mo 



(Qoimper 
Brest 
St Brieuz 
Yannes 
Rennes 
Nantes 



Oder 

Eng. Channel 

Eng. Channel 

Bay of Biscay 

Villaine 

Loire 



Maine, Two Departments. 



I 



Laval 
Le Mans 
La Fleche 



Mayenne 

Sarthe 

Loire 



Anjouy One Department, 



'-"^^i^Z^r 



Mayenne 
Loire 



9,860 
29,860 
10,402 
11,300 
30,000 
87,191 



16,400 

19,792 

6,421 



32,743 
10,652 



IP. wkere StMuabtiw I redded, after lie abdieatod the thioiie of 
la 1796. — RtHn»9 ia celebrated tat iti public librmrj. — Lt Mans, 
iir MwUent poaltiy.--£a FUehe, diatmgwilied for its mSlitaiy 
Iwded by BoMiaparte. 
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PoitoUf Three Departmmtt, 
Departments, Chief Towns, Situated <m ^if*^^ 



Vendue 
Two Sevres 



jFont^y-le- ^^^ 

Niort S^yre 

Poitiers Clain 



Vienne 

Aunis^ Saintonge, and Angoumois, Two DepartmeHts* 



16,175 



Lower Charente 
Charente 



(Rochelle 
Rochefort 
{Angouleme 
Cognac 



Bay of Biscay 14/00 

Charente 14/Ma 

Charente 1^900 

Charente 3,409 
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Touraine, One Department, 
Indre and Loire Tours Loire 

Orleanais, I%ree Departments. 



93;S33 



Eure and Loire 

Loiret 

lioire and Cher 


Chartres Eure 
Orleans Loire 
Blois Loire 

Bern, Two Departments. 


14,490 
43/MlO 
19,199 


Cher 
Indre 


Bourges Auron 
Chiteauroux Indre 

NivemaiSf One Department. 


10,799 
Il«ai7 


Nievre 


Nevers Nievre 


15,800 


Bowrbonnais, One Department. 




A11i<^r 


Monlins Allier 


14^9 



A i ^t m ltmw )m noted for ks ]N9OT 
eelobriMied fat its exedloot tnadfj.— Tdmrtt 
eUrieall9msurf. — Ntmr» io edebntod fvr its 
JTmiAm, tho iMTthplMeof Manhal Villin 




k 
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lis 




Zd Marche, One DepartmenU. 






C. Toitns. Silnated on 


^^:L 


Creuse 


Limouiia, Tico Department. 


3,9ai 


Upper Viennc 

i 


Limoges Vicaino 

Tnlle Solano 

Juvergne, Too Dtparlmmtt:. 


27,070 


Puj-de-DAme 

Cuital 


Clermont W. of Loire 
AurillM Jordwuie 


30,000 
9,966 


RhAne 


Lyons Rhine 
MontbriBOn Vlgoz 


3,963 




T, KIUB. 






Doubs 

Upper Sidne 
Jnrft 


BeEim;on Douba 
Veaoul Dureaon 
Laus-le^SanlnierSolvan 


39,167 
6,580 


Yoone Auxerro Yonae 
Cto d'Or Dijun Ouclie 
aaAoB and Loire Macon Sadae 


>,9gii ■ 






■ 


Itin 
Drftms 
Upper Alp. 


S Grenoble I»re 
; Vk-nno RhflDO 
Valence RhAno 
Gap Bene 


34,823 H 
I4,U7» ^1 
IO,OOU ^1 

7,319 ^ 


Ornml.— In thil cil; Purkl wu ban>, in 1123 — Barm 
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Provence, Three Depaiimmtii, 
Departments. Chief Taume. Situated tm, c^wm. 



homer Alps 
Var 



Digne 
Toulon 
Mouths of Rhooe ^Mwseilles 



Bleone 4,000 

Meditemneaii* 98,419 
Mediteiranaan 14&,115 
Are 32,575 
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Ouienne and Oaseony, Nine Departmentt. 



Oironde 


Bordeaux 


Garonne 


109,407 


Dordogne 


Perigueux 


Isle 


8,956 


Lot 


Cahors 


Lot 


l2fM 


Aveyron 


Rhodez 


Aveyron 




Tarn and Garonne 


Montauban 


Tarn 


3^400 


Lot and Garonne 


Agen 


Garonne 


18,609 


Landes 


Mont-de-MarsanBidonae 


3,774 


Gers 


Auch 


Gers 


9,800 


Upper Pyrenees 


Tarbes 


Adour 


9,700 


Languedoc, Eight Departmentt. 




Ardech^ 


Privaa 


Rlidne 


4,900 


Upper Loire 


LePuy 


Borne 


15JSM 


LoE^re 


Mendee 


Lot 


d^Mt 


Gard 


Nismes 


Ganl 


41,900 


H^rault 


Mon^>ellier 


Lez 


35^890 


Tarn 


Alby 


Tarn 


ii,eai 


Upper Garonne 


Toulouse 


Gaiymne 


59,630 


Aude 


S Carcassonne 
"i Narbonne 


Aude 


17,39i 


Canal 


10,940 


Covnty of Avignon, One 


DepartmenL 




Yaudase 


Avignon 


Rh6ne 


39,889 



Ji* fai Botod for its hot 
ikm town is nrodtieed the 
is celataratedior raoeUmt homey, 
middle oT the fevteeath 



Wtbe.— OiAere.— In the 

wine called Fibi 4* Or^ir.^. 
^-Jf dg m n belonged 10 the Post 
tiU^molatfoii. 
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DefortmenU. Chief Toumt. Situated on ^ ^^' ^-^ 

Covnty of Foix, One Department, 

Arri^ge Foix Arri^ge 5,000 

Bowillonf One Department. 

Eastern Pyrenees Perpignan Thet 17,114 

Corsica Ajaccio W. Coast 9,531 

Islands. — Corsica, in the Mediterranean; Hiires, 
^n the coast of Provence ; Oleron, Rhe, Noirmou- 
iigr^ and Belletsle, in the Bay of Biscay ; Ushant, 
west of Bretagne. 

Capes. — Barfleur, La Hogue, in Normandy. 

Mountains. — The Pyrenees^ extending from 
the Mediterranean to the Bay of Biscay ; the Alp$, 
fi» of Dauphinyand Provence; Cevennes, N. E. of 
Languedoc ; Cantal, and Puy 'de-Dome, in Auvergne ; 
Mount Jura, between Franche-Comte and Switzer- 
land; C6te d'Ory in Burgundy; and Vosges, between 
Akace and Lorraine. 

Rivers. — The Rhone, with its tributary the SaSne, 
i^s into the gulf of Lyons ; the Garonne and Loire, 
into the Bay of Biscay; the Seine, by Paris and 
Rouen, into the English Channel ; the Scheldt, Meu$e, 



Pau is the birth-place of Henrf IV of France, and of Bomadotte, king 
tf Bwedfltt.— 4^<i^<^*<'* where Buonaparte was bom, August 15, 1769. 

iMWwt la eue of thette islandi, called Lerin*, was the celebrated 

m whidi St. Patrick apent nine yeara, inunediatelj before hia 
ninion to Irdttsd. 
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and Moselle, flow northward through Be^hmi ; the 
Rhine separates Alsace from Germany. 

Chief Towns. — Paris, the capital, remarUbk 
for its extent, puhlic huildings, gardens, and liteniy 
and scientific institutions ; Lyons, the second dXy m 
France, celebrated for its manufacture of silk, and / 
still more, as being the place in which '' the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith" had its origin; 
Rouen, with a fine cathedral built by William die 
Conqueror; Tours, where Charles Martel defeated the 
Saracens, in 732 ; Orleans, memorable for its siege in 
1428 ; Strasbourg, noted for its cathedral, the tower 
of which is 468 feet high; Nismes, celebrated for its 
ancient Roman monuments ; Montpellier, toaotxs finr 
its pure air and mild climate ; Toulouse, a place of 
considerable trade, and the seat of a university. 

Chief Ports. — Marseilles, founded by the 
Phocaeans, 539 years before Christ; Touian^ fhe 
chief station on the Mediterranean, for the Frendi 
navy; Bayonne, famous for hams and chocolale; 
Bordeaux, noted for its wine, brandy, and (hiits; 
Nantes, with an extensive foreign trade; 3mi, 
the chief naval station of France on the Atlantic; 
Calais, in the possession of the English, from 1347 
10 1558; Havre-de-Grace,* at the mouth of die 
Seine, with a strong citadel. 

ClinMie and /Sot/.— France, considered with regard to cK- 
mata, has the advantage of England in the general cleamett 
of the air ; but it varies much, according to the sitiuitioii of 
the provinces ; those in the south and middle, being the 
mild and genial. It is rather a level than a mountai^ 
country ; the rocky mountains of Anvcrgnc, Dauphin^, 
guedoc, and Provence, dwindling into insignificance, wbea 



* Iknrt in a FrvBch torn, aigmifjing Acmm or 
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contrasted irith llie Alps or Pyrenees. TheBoit, mniMijpuU, 
is fertile, in albersitis poor &nd stony. Thevoods audforesta 
nupply the grenteat put of the fuel u»ed in France, and cover 
IT] inillions of English oores. 

ProJvfe, Minrmls, ^c— Besides varions kinds of grain, 
thie coontry, tovarda llie south, abonnds in vineyards, which 
oocnpj fiTH millionB of aerea, yielding 250 different Boru of 
wine { tho mean annnol amount of which is Huppoued lo be 
aboaE 880 nullions of giOluns. The horsea, sheep, and black- 
caMle, of France, are nut remarkable for goodness. Amongst 
the wild animals are, the wild boar and wolf, and on the Alps 
and Pyrenees, Che ibex and the chamois. 

Tbere were mines of gold in andent limes, and some gold 
is still found : tbere are ^ao mines of ^Ter, copper, iron, lead, 
antimony, calamine, manganeao, cobalt, coal, and jet. The 
other minerala are, gypaum and excellent freestone, about 
Paris ; alum and turqnoiae stones, at Aveiron ; and beautiful 
marble from the Pyrenees. Thewnrmbatha of Batrege, near 
the Pyrenees, are much celebrated. 

CurioiiCiei.— One of the moat remarkable natural curiosities 
ia the atony desert of La Crau, which is aa bare of soil or 
herbage aa tbc beach of a eca-shoro ; it is about five leagues 
from side to side, and consists entirely of pebbles of various 

Commerce. — The chief manufactures are iu wool, coMon, 
laoei, silk, and linen; also, hardware, porcelain, jewellery, 
oil*, &c. The wines ore (he most esteemed in Europe. The 
eipona are eaUmated at £a5,0IIO,(K)O yearly. 

Qmtemmenl and Jlesoureei. — -The form of goremmont ia thai 
of a limited monarchy, aomewbotreaembling the conatilution 
of England. There is no hereditary peerage. The army is 
at present about 40U,000 men ; the navy coniists of 46 atiipa 
of the line, Sfi frigates, 32 corvettes, 58 brigs, 24 gun-boau, 
21 transports, ami 36 steamers. In all 3AU soil, capable of 
opening a fire of 10,000 guns. The annual revenue is esti- 
mated to be £41,000,000 ; national debt, £207,864,000. 

Sistory. — InHOOthe celebrated Charlemagne was crowned : 
his Goniiueslii extended over Spain, Germany, and port of Italy. 
Soau after his death, Franco lost Normandy, so called from ita 
roar[uerora, the Normans, one of the northern piratical 
natioiis. Great part of it was connuared by the English 
m the reign of Edward HI; and in 1420, Henry V, of 
I. — 1__ I ...:,.■ , id heir to tha crown of France. 
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In a few yean after, the French, headed by the 
of Arcy guned many victories over the En^^dih; and, 
again subdued, succeeded in expelling fhem firom the 
in 1450. The most remarkable events, since that tiaM, hnm 
been the assassination of Henry IV, of BouiboOy in 1M6; 
the long and prosperous reign of Louis XIV, whidi VM Ika 
Augustan era of -French literature; the civil wars onrtiin— d 
by the Huguenots ; the sanguinary revolution of 1798 \ flie be- 
heading of the king, Louis XVI ; the establishment andmib- 
version of the republic \ and the rise, conquests, and downlUl 
of Buonaparte. In 1814, the ancient royal line of dM 
Bourbons was restored, which still retains posaession of Ika 
throne in the person of Louis Philippe, the present kfaiif of 
the French. 

Religion, — The Franks, with their king, Clovis, weropogua 
till the year 496, fifteen years after the foundation of tlie Fra— li 
monarchy. Clovis, after having long resisted the endea;vo«fB 
of his queen, St. Clotildis, to induce him to forsake hia idolai 
happened one day, during a doubtftil conflictwith the GermatM, 
to invoke the God of the Christians ; his prayers were inatandy 
heard, and he gained a complete victory. Clovis waa aooB 
after baptized, with 3,000 of his subjects, by StRemigiua, aick- 
bishop of llheims. The Franks have ever since proleaaedlka 
Csitholic faith, notwithstanding the violent efforts made la 
suppress it by the Waldenses and Albigenses in the ISA 
century, and again, in the 16th, by the Calvinista. But it 
was during the frantic period of the revolution, into which mi- 
happy France was plunged by the infamous and anti-chriatiaa 
writings of Voltaire, Rousseau, D'Alembcrt,and their miaerabla 
accomplices, that religion received the greatest shock it had 
over experienced in this country. The clergy*, especially, weie 
subjected to a severe persecution : from Uie year 1792 to 1796, 
nearly 3000 were put to death ; and about 34),000 were andar 
the necessity of saving themselves by liight. The total nmnbar 
of martyrs to the faith, during tlioso unhappy times, ia eoai- 
puted at 24,000, and of voluntary exiles, 6(>,(KM). Vain, how- 
ever, were even those terrific efforts, to falsify the prumlaaa 
made to tho ('hurch by its divine Founder. In five yean 
after, the lloman Catholic religion was formally re-cstabliahed 
by the French government, with Buonaparte at its head: it 
still continues the religion of tho land, triumphant over the 
persecution both of the pen and of the guillotine, protected by 
the state, and extending its sacred influence over the mindat 
not only of tho rising generation at home, but by the 'agency 
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oh Missionaries, difiiising among distant and barbarous 
, the saving knowledge of the Gospel. The king of 
enjoys the title of " Most Christian Majesty, and 
Son of the Churchy' granted to Louis XI, by Pope 
[, in 1469. Before the revolution, Paris contained 
holic churches, 1 1 abbeys, (of which three were for 
; 53 convents, and 46 nunneries. The religious edifices, 
itanding the ravages of that calamitous period, are 
1 numerous and splendid. 

liure. — The French language is universally spoken at 
ind is, perhaps, more widely diffused than any other, 
ivcd from the Roman, Celtic, and Gothic. As late as 
h century, it was called Homance, from the source first 
and this word was afterwards applied to the poems and 
chivalry written in that dialect. The era of its de- 
ad purity commenced with the reign of Louis XIV. 
I strengtii and dignity, but has great flexibility and 
s. The French are distinguished in science for pre- 
and in letters, for elegance, pointed wit, and a graceful 
)88. The literary and scientific collections of Paris 
most splendid in Europe : the royal library contains 
printed volumes, besides 70,000 manuscripts, and 
ilumes of engravings. The French universities, which 
1 number, hold the first rank among educational esta- 
its : that of Paris has, for ages, continued the most 
)d in Europe. There ai-e also 36 colleges, 6 faculties, 
;hools of theology. Primary schools, for the gratuitous 
on of the people, are very numerous, amounting to 
1,000, conducted by the Sisters of Charity and of 
CO., by the teachers of the National System, and by the 
1 Brothers, who have 358 establishments, and 154,849 
The National System is quite unpopular, and is 
iih great suspicion by the religious portion of the 

rter. — Were the character of the French people to be 
1 by that of the Revolutionists of 1793, the impres- 
Id be decidedly unfavourable ; but not to that era, nor 
tors in its horrid excesses, should we look for the 
■fstics of this interesting people. The exemplary 
heir clergy ; the zeal and self-devotion of their uu- 
Qissionaries ; their high military fame ; their literary 
ntific institutions, accessible to every rank of tbe 
Cheir refined sensibility, and lively attention to the 

I 
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wants and conveniencies of others; — ^if these be the criterion, 
by which we may judge of a people, the French, with all the 
faults of their character, must be acknowledged as holdmg a 
pre-eminent rank among the nations of the earth. — The great 
activity and prominent station of the female sex is eveiywhera 
conspicuous: they are seen managing the shops, carrying 
on great manufactories, and joining in the hardest toils of ths 
loom and of the field. The French Sisters of Charity and of 
Mercy, in the discharge of the laborious functions of instruct* 
ing the poor, and attending the sick, are eminently distin- 
guished, as well for their great efficiency, as for their fervent 
zeal. 



SPAIN. 

Boundaries, — N., the Bay of Biscay and the 
Pyrenees ; W., the Atlantic and Portugal ; S. and E., 
the Mediten*anean. 

It is situated between 36° and 43° 46' N. lat., and 
between 9° 13' W., and 3** 15' E. long. Length, 
from Cape Creux to the W. of Galicia, 650 miles; 
breadth, from the Bay of Biscay to the Straits of 
Gibraltar, 550 miles. Superficial content, 230,000 
scpiare miles. Population, 13,958,000. 

S])ain is divided into 14 provinces, which, with their 
chief towns, are as follow : — 

Xorlhcrn ProvinceSf Four. 

Provinces. Chief Towm. .Situated on ^f^'^ 

' St lago de Comp. Soria 1 H,O00 

(;alicia • Coruuna H. of Biscay 13,000 

Fcrrol Alluiitic I3,U00 

Asliirias Ovicdo Ove & Dova l(>,(XK) 

flHlboa Ybuichulval I5,(X» 

^•'""■'^^ ■( St. Stbastiau B. of Biscay 9,000 

Nuvurre l*auii>clunu Arga 15,000 
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Eastern Provinces^ 


Four, 




nnces. 


Chief Towns, 


Situation /»^1 


>n 


Saragossa 


Ebro 


43,000 




' Tarragona 
■ Tortosa 


Francoli 


11,000 


nia 


Ebro 


16,000 






Barcelona 


Mediterranean 


120,000 


:ia 


Valencia 


Guadalaviar 


65,036 


1 


Alicant 


Mediterranean 


15,000 






Murcia 


Segura 


36,000 


a 




Carthagena 


Mediterranean 


37,000 




Southern Provinces 


, Two. 




ida 




Granada 


Genii 


65,000 


• 


Malaga 


Mediterranean 


52,376 






Seville 


Guadalquivir 


91,000 






Cadiz 


Island of Leon 


53,000 


Inflia 




Jaen 


Guadalbulon 


19,000 






Cordova 


Guadalquivir 


57,000 




( Gibraltar 


B. of Gibraltar 


17,024 




Midland Provinces 


, Four. 




madura 


Badajos 


Guadiana 


13,000 






Leon 


Esra 


5,500 




• 


Falencia 


Carrion 


11,000 






, Salamanca 


Tormes 


14,000 






Burgos 


Aranzon 


12,000 


/astile 




Segovia 


Adaja 


13,000 






ValladoUd 


Esgueva 


21,000 




'Toledo 


Tagus 


15,000 


Castile 


• Madrid 


Manzanares 


201,000 






(Talavera 


Tagus 


8,000 



JLANDs. — Majorca, Minorca, Iviga, and Fro- 
tera, in the Mediterranean. 

APES. — Or legal and Finis terre, in Galicia ; 
falgar* and Europa Point, in Andalusia ; De 



yff thia cape, Lord Nelson defeated the French and Spanish fleets, 
B 21at of October, 1805, and was killed in the moment of victory. 
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Gata, in Granada ; Palos, in Muida ; St MarHm, 
in Valencia ; St Sebastian and Creux, in Catalonia. 

Mountains. — The Sanlillanos, extending froui 
the Pyrenees to the Atlantic; the Mountains of 
Castile, extending from Navarre towards Portugal ; 
Sierra de Toledo,^ in New Castile; Sierra Morena, 
between New Castile and Andalusia; Sierra Nevada^ 
in Granada, and Montserrat in Catalonia. 

Rivers. — The Ehro falls into the Mediterranean. 
The Minho, Douro, Tagus, and Guadalquivir, flow 
into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Chief Towns. — Madrid, the capital, 2200 feet 
above the level of the sea ; Bilboa, on the coast of 
Biscay ; Saragossa, remarkable for its resistance 
against ihe French in 1808-9; Barcelona, the second 
city and largest seaport in Spain; Valencia; Alicant; 
Granada, the residence of the Moorish kings ; Se- 
ville, the birth-place of Cervantes, in 1549. Cadiz, 
the second seaport in the kingdom ; Gibraltar, pos- 
sessed by the British since 1704 ; Salamanca, cele- 
brated for its university. 

Climate and Soil. — The climate of Spain is generally de- 
lightful, especially along the coast, and on the elevated lauds; 
but in the valleys, and in the interior, the heat in summer b 
excessive. Tht^ face of the country is beautiful through the 
greater part of the y(>ar : though mountainous, it is full of 
bloom and verdure, abounding in vineyards, orange-grovt^ 
and rich pasturage, while tlie hills are fragrant with wild 
thyme and other odorous shrubs. I'here are many forecti. 
(rvpsum, or plaster-of-paris, an excellent manure, forms lbs 
Hubhtratum of the soil, which is generally light, though es* 
cei'dingly fertile. 

Produce y ZooA>'/i/, Vr.—The fruits are abundant and viurioiis; 



* In S}>ain, the t<Tm Sigrrn, nnd in Portnc»l, S-rni^ (u mw.) in applM 
t(» the t«4*th-likM ttppearouce which the «uiuiaits uf a rUg« uf mooal ~ 
prMent at s distance. 
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iven the Bngur-Eane is found to Uirlve near Granada: he- 
idm these are produCBcI^wheat of afine qnality,bar1ejr,Haffroii, 

The ouimals are, fleet horaea and beantiral mules : the Merino 
iheep, which, it is enppoaed, amnunt ta five millions, are 
^lebraWd for the fineneas of their wool. One nobleman will 
lometimee poaaeas 40,000 ef these aheep. The wild bulls of 
IndaluBia were long uaed to famish amuacmcnt in the Roman 
unpblthea(res ; and Iheae iwrborona and dangerona eombatt 
nil Eontitiue to form a litTourite pastime in Spain and in 
ipsnish America. Wolves eDsthereingrBatnimibeFg. Gems 
if *aiioas kinds are fonud in great abondBnce ; anch aa come- 
ian, agate, jacinth, turquoia, fine jaBper; and occaaionall^, 
^ven d&monds, emernlda, and amethysts ' the otber mmendi 
ire, loadstone, crystal, man; Mnds of marble, porphyry, lead, 
opper, saltpetre, barilla, (used in moMng glass), mercury, 
Jum, calamine, rolphur, coal, kn. Spain was formerl; cele- 
iratod for its gold and silver mines ; a silver mine ie atill 
rrought in EBtremadurn. The rock of Gibraltar and St 
klicbaerB Care, said to extend ftom the rock a cooaiderable 
laj nndur the sea, are amongst the principal natnrol curinotdeE. 
The pnncipal exports are, wine, oil, fruits, wool, silk, and 

froiieFKtaML — The government of Sp^n ii a conatilutional 
iinnari^bj. The revenue in 18^9 was £6,430,000. Any at- 
etnpli however, la form a correct estimate on this aul^ecl, or 
hat nt the military conUngents, would be vain, in the present 
jindiUon of the eounlry. The army, in lime of peace, 
imounted to 60,000 : the navy, nnca so formidable to both 
lemispheres, is now inconsiderable. 

Haiory. — The eartiest inhabitants of Spain, called ancionlly 
lispania, and aiiu Iberia, are sapposed to have l>oen Aelalica, 
lUd by some, Celts from Gaol. Neil followed the PhoenidHnR, 
■reeks, and Carthaginiana ; lastly, the Romans obtained 
■ossesslon, and succeeded in Tedneiug it to a Roman province, 
,boul 3S yean before Clirist. Early in the tiitli centory. It 
ras overrun by the Vandals and Suevi, and in 473, by the 
'isigotha. It was afierwards Gonqnerod by the Goths ondvr 
llaric, and in the sevenlli centniy, all, except the uortliem 
irovinces, foil under the dominion of the Saracens, nr Moon 
r Barbaij-. They lield poasesaion of a great part nf the 
oUDtry, until 1516, when (he naliTe Spaniards, under Ferdi. 
nadmdiMihdl»,»Mq— awlindaitogipgO'wypBwg- Abou 
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a century later they were totally expelled the conntnr. In 
1701, the French house of Bourbon was called to the Spaaiih 
throne in the person of Philip V, grandson of Louis XIY ; a 
circumstance which produced a great alteration in the national 
manners. In 1808, Buonaparte, by force, placed his brother 
Joseph on the throne. This aroused the indignation of the 
Spaniards, whose obstinate and heroic resistance was rach 
as to attract the sympathies and admiration of Europe. To i 
the success of their arms, aided by their English allies, may I 
be traced the beginning of that great conqueror^s downML ' 
Ferdinand VII was restored : but his having abolished the 
law of inheritance, gave rise, after his death, to a war of sno- 
ccssion, which deluged the country with the blood of her own 
children, and terminated in favour of Maria IsabeUa, the pre- 
sent queen of Spain. 

Heligion. — For many ages the Spanish and Portogaese 
have unswervingly adhered to the Catholic faith; and at 
present, notwithstanding the demoralising effect of pro t racted 
civil wars, and many assaults, open and covert, firom Tirioas 
quarters, together with the toleration offered by the law, no 
other religion is professed in any part of die Peninsula. 
Unhappily, however, the name of liberty, so dear to the 
human breast, has lately, in Spain, through the design or 
ignorance of her rulers, been stained with excesses, for whkh 
one can find a parallel no nearer than the times of Heniy TI II 
of England, and his immediate successors. Convents, whi^ 
were both an ornament and a protection to the country, bare 
been suppressed; the pastors have been deprived of their 
property, and in many instances subjected to severe persecn- 
tion. These events are the more to be lamented in a conntrr 
which boasts of having given birth to a St Francis Xavier, 
the apostle of the Indies ; to a St liowis Bertrand, apostle of 
South America; to St Dominic and St Ignatius, the foonden 
of two illustrious religious orders ; and to an innumerable host 
of holy, learned, and apostolic men, who illustrated the 
Church by their sanctity and writings, and spread the light of 
faith over the widely- extended dominions of that once great 
nation. 

Literature. — The Spanish language is derived from the 
Roman ; many of the words, however, are from the Arabic 
It is grave, sonorous, and of cxiiuisito melody, exhibiting 
much of the slow and formal manner of the Orientals. The 
literature of Spain is highly respectable, though little 
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to the rest of Europe, since the decline of Spanish power. 
Arabian learning flourished under the caliphs of Cordova. 
Among the Spanish writers maybe named, Cervantes, Quevedo, 
Ercilla, Mariana, and the learned and pious cardinal Ximenes, 
founder of the celebrated university of Alcala; the effect of 
which splendid establishment appeared in the Polyglot Bible, 
called the Complutensian Polyglot^ one of the noblest works 
that has ever issued from the press of any nation. The work 
was minutely superintended by the cardinal himself, and 
executed at his expense. There are in Spain 20 universities, 
of which Salamanca is the chief. — ^We may easily judge of 
the state of education in Spain, at the time when it had no 
fewer than twenty-four universities, crowded with students ; 
that of Salamanca alone, containing, it is said, no less than 
16,000. In consequence of a long and calamitous war, edu- 
cation is neglected, arts, sciences, and literature are little 
enltivated, and many of the sanctuaries of piety and learn- 
ing are desecrated and in ruins. 

Character* — In their persons the Spaniards are taU, finely 
proportioned, and of swarthy complexions. They are re- 
markably grave in their deportment; are brave, generous, 
temperate, and hospitable. An elevation of mind that places 
them above the commission of a dishonourable action, is a 
fine trait in the character of this people. The noble stand 
which they made against the French, in defence of their 
country, shows, that in vicissitudes which sink the spirits of 
others, the latent energies of the Spaniards are aroused, and 
they display unexpected and surprising resources. 



PORTUGAL. 

Boundaries, — N. and E., Spain ; W. and S., the 
Atlantic. 

It is situated between 37° and 42° N. lat., and 
between 6° 3(y and 9° 30' W. long. Length, from 
N. to S., 350 miles ; breadth, from the border of 
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Spain to the Rock of I^isbon, 150 miles. Superficial 
content, 36,500 square miles. Population, nearij 
4,000,000. 

Portugal is divided into 6 provinces, which, with 
their chief towns, are as follows : — 



Provinces, 

Entre-douro-e- 

Minho 
Tras-os-Montes 
Beira 

Estremadora 



Alentejo 



Chief Toums, 


Situated on. 


Braga 
Oporto 


Cavado 


Douro 


Braganza 


Sabor 


Coimbra 


Mondego 


Lisbon 


Tagus 


Setubal 


Sado 



Alganre 



Evora 

Elvas 
Faro 
Lagos 
^Tavira 



5tof ) 
ius j 



Aqueduct 

Sertorius 
Guadiana 
G. of Cadiz 
Atlantic 
Segua 



Pop. of 

C.TOWMM, 

14,400 
70,000 
4,000 
15,200 
260,000 
15,000 

10,000 

10,000 
8,400 
6,800 
^600 



Islands. — The Azores, in the Atlantic, the chief 
of which are, St. Michael, Tercia, Pico, and Fayal; 
the Madeiras and Cape Verde Islands, on the coast 
of Africa. 

Capes. — Rock of Lisbon,* and Cape EspicheU 
in Estremadura; Cape St. Vincent, S. W. of 
Algarve. 

Mountains. — Serra d* Estrella, in Bcira and 
E^stremadura. 

Rivers. — The Minho, forming part of the northern 
boundary of Portugal ; the Douro, se])arating Entre- 
Douro-e-Minho and Tras-os-Montes from Heira ; the 
Mondego, flowing tlirough Beira ; the Tagus, through 



* The Rock g^ Uriwn is the most westerly point of the eontianit of 
Kurope, being ^ 80' W. longitade. 
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i Guadiana, through Aleii 
diriding Algarve trom Andalusia. 

Chief Towns, — Lisbon, the capital, whose trade 
is fast declining ; Oporto, at the month of the Doiiro, 
celebrated for its wine, called port ; Coimbra, distin- 
guished as the seat of the chief univeraiiy in ihe 

ClimaK, Suit, mid Proittee. — Few conntriBB enjoy so do- 
Ijghtfnl a climalD as Fortuga]: the air is congidered mint 
s^nbrioae, and peciiliarl; adapted lo persona afiUctad with 
cmuampliFe diseases. Tlie Boil ia in many places rich and 
fertile: the aceDerr, inwluf^h tbe cork tree forma a distinguial]' 
ing raatuni, is varied and beantifu], and mucb rciembleB (hat 
ol Spmin. The prodace also ia nearly similar. 

Zoology and MincroU. — The sheep and horses are far in- 
ferior lo those of Spuin, bat the mules are beautiliil and highly 
prized, and the striae, which are fed on acuma, so good, that 
Portugnenfl hams are in great repute. The ooaat supplioa ei- 
oetlenl fish. There are minos of lead, copper, tin, and Iron ; 
some precious atones, marble qaairies, &c. The mountahn 
near Spain formerly yielded gold and silver; tbe lUvi Tagu* 
naa celebrated for its golden sands. 

TVade. — The monufturtures are inconsiderahle ; b 
much commerce with England, Portugal transmltliiig thither 
coin, bullinn, diamondii, and other gema: Ihe other eiporlH 
iif thii eountiy are, wines, of wluch porl la the best known ; 
oil, >ugar, fnilt of various kinds, drugs, tobacco, cork, c' 



aovemmenl.—Tbe govemment ia monari 
amounu to about 3U,000 men ; Ihe navy is im 
revenue, in 1829, was £2,110,000. 

fTutory.— Portugal ia said (o be so caUed &um PorU/ Calie, 
the port Calle, a town formerly standing on tlie side of the 
Douro, oppoaile tbe modem Oporto. It was called Luaitanin, 
by tbe Romans. 1 Ls first positessors ore supposed lo have 
been the PhiEnicians and Carthaginians; thi;n the Romans; 
next the Goths ; and, in tbe eighth century, tlie Moors. '" 
1 139 these last were defeated by Alphonao I, who was pi 
claimed Mug of Portugal, by hiaormy, on the Held of viclory. ■ 
Towardi tb» dose d the ISUi hWw}, Iba f <>nj)siuw> fl " 



I 

I 

upro- ^H 
deiory. ^^H 
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a powerful people, made many maritime difcoreriesy liTalltni 
in the eastern hemisphere, the enterprise of the Spaniards fa 
the west. The passage to India, round the Cape of-Good- 
Hope, and the tracing of the western coast of Africa, wen 
amongst the most important In 1580 the Spaniards, iiiid« 
Philip II, subdued this country, but were expelled in 1640 
when John, duke of Braganza, was called to the throne, whid 
is stiU occupied by his family. During the war agaim 
Buonaparte, the royal family sought refuge in Brazil ; but, a 
the final discomfiture of the French by the British and natifi 
forces, were restored ; and Donna Maria da Gloria now wean 
the crown of Portugal. 

Heligion. — The religious history of Portugal is neaxly tib 
same as that of Spain. It has been equally remarkable St 
long-continued fidelity to the Catholic faith, which it ji 
retains. The zeal and labours of the Portuguese missiooarto 
are still conspicuous in all those extensive and distant regloni 
once subject to this entei'prising nation. The Portuguea 
monarch was styled. Most Faithful Majesty, 

Literature. — Though the Portuguese language bears a clos 
resemblance to the Spanish, being derived, like it, from tb 
Latin, yet it is peculiar in its construction and terminatioDi 
In it, as in the other southern languages of Europe, the ns 
of vowels is predominant, Portugal has two universitiei 
those of Coimbra and Evora. Camocns, as a poet, holds 
high rank, though many others have attained celebrity. Th 
government supports a male and female school in cven^' parlab 
and where Uie parishes are large, two schools are provlds 
for each sex ; but in consequence of the uncontrolled libert 
of the masters, tliere being no organized general systSB 
abuses have crept in, and education is, on that account, pai 
tiaUy neglected. 

Character, — Tho Portuguese are extremely charitable an 
singularly temperate ; attached to their country' and with tt 
exceptions to thi'ir religion. In their intercourse with eac 
other even the lowest amongst them ilisplay a ronrtpsy t 
demeanour which is confined to the higher ranks of imricty i 
these countries. They have been usually represented b 
fomgners as vindictive and blood-thirsty ; whereas, in poii 
of fact, they are less so than most other {M.>ople. In tb 
various revolutions that have occurred, during the lant §t 
years, scarcely an individual was put to deatli in cold bkMM 
though party spirit was inflamed to a high degree of e 
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tion. The Portuguese soldiers, when placed under proper 
officers, have even in modem times displayed a gaUantry 
worthy the fame of their ancestors. The nobility and the 
landlords, in general, are very considerate towards their 
tenants ; but owing to the want of roads, or canals, farming is 
in the most wretched condition. The peasantry, and those 
engaged in commerce, are strictly honest. The judges, how- 
ever, and, indeed, all those who filled situations under the 
government, were, previous to the revolution, exceedingly and 
notoriously corrupt, supporting themselves for the most part 
on bribes. The stewards too, who are in care of the pleasure 
grounds around the larger cities, bear a very bad character. 
The Portuguese, like most other people, form a high idea 
of the importance of their country, and as it is, in reali^, so 
insignificant compared with neighbouring kingdoms, their 
national vanity appears ridiculously extravagant. 
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Boundaries, — N., Austria and Russia; W., Dal- 
raalia and Gulf of Venice; S., Greece and the 
Archipelago ; E., the Dardanelles, Sea of Marmora, 
Straits of Constantinople, and Black Sea. 

It is situated between 39° and 48® N. lat, and 
between 16° and 29° 36' E. long. Length, from the 
Adriatic to Constantinople, 450 miles ; breadth, from 
the north of Greece to the Danube, 420 miles. Su- 
perficial content, 183,000 square miles. Population, 
9,000,000. 



Provinces, 

Fart of Moldavia 
WaUachia 



C. Toivns* 

Jassy 
Bucharest 



Situated on ^.T^s. 

Pruth 25,000 

Domboriza 80,000 
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Provinces. 



C. Towni, 



Bulgaria 



Sophia 
Schumla 
Rutschuk 
Silistria 
Nicopoli 
Varina 
Widdin 
5 Belgrade 
\ Semendria 
Bosnia, including C Bosnia-Ser^jo 
part of Croatia & < Mostar 

(_ Bihatch 
S Janina 



Servia 



Dalmatia. 
Albania 



Roumelia, includ- 
ing Thrace, Ma- 
cedon, and Thes- 
saly. 



I Scutari 
''Constantinople Bosphorus 
Adrianople Maritza 



Isker 50,000 
N. of Mt Hemiu30/)00 

Danube SOJOOO 

Danube 20,000 

Danube 10^000 

Varna 16,000 

Danube 90,000 

Danube 30^000 

Danube 10,000 

Bosna 70,000 

Narenta 9,000 

Unna 3/X)0 
A lake " 40,000 



Philippopoli 

Gallipoli 

Salonica 

Seres 

Larissa 



L. Zeta& BaGana20y000 
400,000 
100,000 
Maritza 30,000 

Dardanelles 15,000 
Gulf of Salonica 70,000 
Strouma 30,000 

Salembria 25,000 

Islands. — Candia, in the MediterraDean ; Lem- 
tios, in the Archipelago. 

Mountains. — The Balkan, or Hamus, between 
Bulgaria and Roumelia ; Rhodope, Athos, Olympus, 
Ossa, Pel ion, and Pindus, in Roumelia. 

Gulfs. — Salonica, Cassandri, Monte Santo^ Con- 
tessa, and Saros, in the south of Roumelia. 

Rivers. — The Danube separates Bulgaria from 
Wallachia, and falls into the Black Sea ; the Maritxm 
and Vardar flow through RoumeHa into the Archipe* 
lago ; and the Salambria falls into the Gulf of Sa- 
lonica. 

Chief Towns. — Constantinople, foimded bj 
Cunstantine the Great, in 330; Adrianople, formerly 
the capital, and now the second city in Turkey; Sa- 
lonica, a cumuiercial city ; Belgrade, and SckumUm, 
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boih strongly fortified ; Sophia, the capital of Bul- 
garia ; and Janina, surrounded with gtoves and 
gardens. 

Climate ami Soil — Turkey in Europe haa a. chttntdng cli- 
matB, eapedolly in Hacedunia and WaJlscIiia. Tbe soil it 
unoonunonlj furlile; jet ttgriiulture is in a Tery barkiraid and 
depieaaed slate, awing tn the Indolence of the liusbandmen, 
si^ IhB exoesBlTe and acbitriuy Gzactiona af the goraminent 
oil Ihe &uiu of their toil. 

Produre, Zoology, *c. — This country prodacea wheat, the 
sagai-caae, rice, almonds, clieanuts, maize, tobacco, grapei, 
melona, figs, orangea, oliveE, Sa>. The animals are, the 
romel, the spirited and beautiful Thesealian hone, the WbI- 
lochian ahsep, disliDgDiabed by their graceM spiral horns : 
Ihe juckalia occasionally found, and numeroos packs of dogs 
infest the [owns and highn-ays. The mines of Ihit country 
are liUle irrought; though, in the llmo of Philip of Macedou, 
the gold mines of Philippi are stated to haye produced annu- 
ally to the ™lae of nearly i3,000,000 slcrling. The island of 
Thasos is Wtewiaa colebralfld for ila mines of the same metal. 

Tbe commarce, which is chiefly carried on bj foreigners, 
consiats principally in the exportation of carpels, carrauts, 
figs, aaffinn, silk, and drugs. The manufactures are inoon- 
siderable. 

Cimotitia. — Tho famous subterranean labjTlnth of Crete 
is ealeeioed a. great curiosity. It extends its mazes (o such 
a distance, thai Ibe Tisiter must uncoil a lino of 400 fathoms, 
fixed at the entrance, for the purpose of enabling him to find 
his way out, after exploring Ibe interior. There ore, besides, 
numberless places interesting to the traveller, from their clas- 
sical and Mslorlcal associations. Tbe beauty of the scenery 
in the mountainous regions can scarcely be surpassed. Ttio 
pass at Flatamona, on Ihe north of Mount Olympus, is en- 
t-umpasscd with rocks tbat rise (o the height of 3,(M)0 fbel j 
tbe famous pass of Tbermopyln is also Tery imporing; but 
neither can lie with that in Uie ancient Megaris, between Ihe 
Sdroniaa rocks and Ihe Sslonic gulf, where the traveller, in 
walking alnug Ihe narrow path near Uiese precipices, appears 
suspended between lite ocean and the sky. 

Gooemmenl and Seiources, — Tho govemmenl is despotic, ILo 
GrandSeigniorbeingabiolulemastcrof Ihe lives and properties 
of te aBqael^ tyyfaum he li mit»liBni aa reigning by 
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divine commission, and uniting in himself the legitLatiTe, ez- 
ecutire, judicial, and ecclesiastical powers : these he frequently 
exercises in the most arbitrary and tyrannical manner. HU 
authority, however, has, for a considerable time past, been 
rapidly declining. The army numbers over 200,000 men : 
the navy, which consisted of 40 large ships, was nearly all 
destroyed at Navarino, in 1827. The revenue is supposed to 
be £7,000,000 sterling. 

History and Religion, — The Turks were originally a Tartar 
tribe, dwelling between the Euxino and Caspian Seas. Euro- 
pean Turkey, comprising the ancient Thrace, Macedon, and 
other smaller kingdoms, was reduced to a Roman pxorfaice 
when St Paul the Apostle, and his fellow-labourers, preached 
the Gospel through its different states. In the tl^rd centmy, 
Constantino the Great removed his court to Byzantium, which 
he adorned with many stately buildings, giving it the name of 
Constantinople, At his death, the Roman empire was divided 
between his sons ; and hence the distinction of the EoMUm 
and Western Empires, Notwithstanding this civil divisioa, 
the bishop of Rome was acknowledged head of the universal 
Church ; and in the Council of Cholccdon, in 461, the see of 
Constantinople was declared next to that of Rome, a privilege 
which Alexandria had, until then, enjoyed. In 8H0, Photins, 
a man of extensive learning, but a daring hypocrite, procured 
the banishment of St. Ignatius, the patriarch, and usurped the 
see of Constantinople. lie was the author of the first Gn-ek 
schism. Micliael CenUarius, the excommunicated patriarch, 
completed what Photius had begun. Uo presumed to excom- 
municate the bisliop of Rome and the whole Latin Church, 
in 1053^ from wliirli epoch, the great schism between the 
(jreek and liatin churches is dated. They were again united 
in 127 1, at the second council of Lyons, Gregury X beiug 
pope, and jNIichatd Paliuulogus emperor of the Greeks. 
Michael died in 12b2. Scarcely had he ceased to breathe, 
M'hen his son Andronicus, who had ever been averse to tliir 
union, openly avowed his principles, and plunged the Cireek 
church a second time into schisiu, in which it continued tlU 
the year 1 WD, when Ji)hn Pala'ologiis VII, JoMph, patriarvb 
i>f Constantinople, and u number of Greek bi>.hop«, wlio aH> 
Histfd at the Council of Ferrara, convoked by Pope Eugeuiuy, 
in 1 13H, solemnly rouounccd the schism in the name of tliv 
Greek iiulioii. Notwithstanding this, mil in despite of tlie im* 
]>t*riul and patriarchal authorities, in 1 l.Vi, a general revolt 
threw everything into anarcliy, and the schism was again rs- 
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newed. This last infidelity of the Greeks was followed, in the 
next year, by the total destruction of their empire. Constan- 
tinople, in which the heresies of the Arians, Macedonians, 
Nestorians, Eutychians, Monothelites, Tconoclasts, and Fho- 
tians, had long been fostered by her patriarchs and emperors, 
was taken by Mahomet, emperor of the Turks, on the 29th of 
May, 1453. The slaughter of Greeks was immense : the empe- 
ror, Constantino XIII, was killed while fighting in the streets; 
thousands took to fiight ; and the imperial city was left almost 
a desert. Since that time, the Greeks who profess the Chris- 
tian religion, have been held in the most grievous subjection. 
Their late struggles with their Turkish master have emanci- 
pated them from the hard yoke which they had so long borne ; 
and prince Othoof Bavaria was chosen as the new sovereign 
of Greece. The nxmiber of Catholics in European Turkey is 
estimated at 1,000,000; Greek church, 4,000,000 ; Mussul- 
mans, 3,700,000 ; Jews and Armenians, about 300,000. 

Literature. — The Turkish language is a dialect of the Tar- 
tarian ; though not copious, it is manly and energetic. It is 
the easiest to be acquired of any language that we know, hav- 
ing only one conjugation of verbs, one declension of noims, 
and no gender. In the Asiatic provinces, Arabic is spoken. 
The chief object of education among the Turks is, to learn to 
speak their native language with purity and ease, and to be- 
come acquainted with the laws and religion of their country, 
as contained in the koran. The country has produced several 
poets ; but science and general literature are neglected, and 
the lower ranks are almost totally devoid of education. The 
Lazarite Fathers have a college at Constantinople, where the 
children of the first families in the city are educated ; they 
have also a school, which is attended by 150 day scholars. 
The Sisters of Charity also have schools in this city, contain- 
ing 230 pupils. In Smyrna, 500 children, of both sexes, are 
educated by the disciples of St. Vincent ; and both here and 
at Constantinople, the Brothers of the Christian Schools of 
France have establishments for the gratuitous education of 
poor boys. 

Character. — The Turks arc, in general, a well-formed and 
robust race of men; their hair and eyes are of a dark brown. 
They are grave and sedate in their demeanour, but when agi- 
tated by passion, are ferocious and ungovernable. They 
are indolent in their habits, temperate in eating and drinking, 
have few wants, and are liable to few diseases. Their religious 
tenets inspire them with contempt for those of a different 
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creed ; their despotic goYemment maikes them blindly Mtait- 
sive to their superiors, and accnstoma them to goTQipi fMr 
inferiors without any regard to law or humanity. The *»t*^N&T 
character of the Turks is quite oriental, and in erttf^^im 
contrary to that of the Western European nationa. Itejlin 
wear long flowing robes ; they sit cross-legged, rnptda^j gi 
meals ; as a mark of respect they take off their shoes, 9X^ not 
the turban; in eating, they use the fingers only, wiflioatftnile 
or fork ; and sleep, not on beds, but on couches laid Wfm^ Ike 
ground. 
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Boundaries, — N,, Turkey ; W. and 8., the Miedi* 
terranean; E., the Archipelago. 

It is situated between 36"" 23' and 39*" N. lat., aaA 
between 2 1° 10' and 24"^ E. long. Length, firam IS* 
to S., 170 miles; breadth, from E. to W., 150 miles. 
Superficial content, 1 8,600 s(|uare miles. PopulatioOy 
811,435. 



Dii'isions. 


Chief Totciu, 


Situated an /^J^ 




'Athens 


6. of Egina 13,000 




Thebes 


G. of Lepanto SydOO 


Continental Greece 


Missolonghi 


G. of Lepanto 


or Livadia 


Livadia 


G. of Lepanto 10,000 




Solouica 


G. of Salonica 5,000 




^ I/cpanto 


G. of T^'panto 2,000 




Tripolitza 


5 Base of Mt. M«. 

} nalus 12,000 




Navarino 


S. W. Coast 




Corintli 


Isth. of Corinth 2,000 




Mistra 


5 Base of Mount 

f Tuy^^ctus 4,000 


The Mores ■« 


Argos 


(i. of Nauplia 6,000 




Nauplia 


G. of Nauplia 12,UUU 




Na])(ili di ? 
Malvasia S 


S. K. Const (),000 




Moilon 


S. W. Coast 7,000 




Coruu 


BavofCoron 5,000 




^Patras 


G. of Lepanto H^OOO 
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Islands. — Negropont, or Euhwa, Skyro, Ipsa re , 
Egina, Safamii, Poroi, Hydra, Spezzia, and ihe 
Cyclades; the chief of which Jast are, Andro, Tino, 
Myconi, Zea, Syra, Naxia, Paros, Milo, Santitrini, 
and Nio. 

Cafes. — Matapan and St, Angela, S. of iho 
Morea ; Colonna, S. of Livadia. 

Mountains. — fumasMt* and //e/icojijin Livadia; 
Taygttui or the Mountains of Maina, in Ihe Morea. 

GuLFB, — Lepanlo, N. of (he Morea; Coron and 
Celakyfhia, in the S, ; Napoli and F.giim, in the E. 
of Ihe Morea. 

Rivers. — The /istro-polamos flows into the 
Golf of Lepanto ; ,■ - - ■ 
Mnesn ; the Eurola 

Chief Tnwus. — Athens, remartahle for its re- 
maiflfl of antiquity; Lepanlo, Hiasolongki, Tri- 
politta, Miilra, Corinth, and Potras. 

Climale and Soil, — Greeoe, called Ronnielia bj the Turks, 
DSJoys ei mild and Bgreoalilo rlimale, dwlug lo Im miLrillme 
poKBon, nhich qualifits [he heat o/ the almOBphere. The 
appearance of Uib country is highly iDteresting, parlicularly 
in the Tidnilr o( Famasaug, Helicon, uid the roclr; emlnancGB 
of Delphi. 'The soil is fertile, hul hadly culldrated. 

pTadHce. — Greece yields vheat and barley in snfficient 
quantity for eiportaljon. In Allica are produced honey and 
oUtch Ot excellent quality ; and in Iho ialamla, iBiioua IHndH 
uf wine. The animale are the Bame as iu European Turkey. 
Sbeep are reared in great nniDheis on the hills ; those of I.i- 
rodia and Arcadia are especially eeteemed. The mines are 
alUigelher neglecled, although silver nas anciently raised in 
.\tlica. The marbles of PpntollcuH were in high repute ; and 
the white marble still existing in Paros, enjuyed a dassiral 
celebrity. Emery is found in Nana and oUier islands. 

Curlontia. — The principal cmiositiei are, the grotto of Aa- 
liparoB, which resembles in some degree, in iti sparry f 
' I eitiaordinarj ca»em» la Qle ■-•--- 
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Mitchelstown, Co. Cork ; Saatorini, a ToLcauic iidaniy abcMa 
mile in diameter, which arose from the sea in 1707. 
these are the rains of ancient cities, and TaiioQa 
classic and historic interest, which meet the eye at 
every step. 

The manufactures consist principally of oarpeli 
cloths, cotton, and silk. The carrying trade was brisk 
the islands preyious to the rcTolation, and seems nriYliig at 
present. 

History, — The early history of Greece is ona ti nths 
most interesting in pagan antiquity. No nation, prsfkl 
to Christianity, attained an equal eminence in eveiy depart- 
meut of literature. The poets, philosophers^ phyaiciaaB, 
heroes, statesmen, orators, painters, and sonlplOESi of fUi 
country, hare left a fame behind Ihem, which still fila ths 
world, and which time has served but to confirm. Her pkfla 
sophers will ever be renowned for the sublime morality ineal- 
cated in their writings, as well as for their eztnundiiiaiy 
wisdom and penetration; nevertheless, they are justly re- 
proached by St. Paul, with having risen superior to the idola- 
trous superstitions of their time, and discovered the unity of 
the Godhead by the light of reason only; while yet, they had 
never the courage to proclaim aloud the truth which they be- 
licvetl. Perhaps, in estimating the value of their discoreries 
in this respect, the co-existence of the Hebrew revelation 
ought not to be forgotten. 

Religion, — Greece lost its independence 337 yearn befoiv 
Christ, when it was conquered by Philip of Macedon. In less 
than two centuries after, it became a Roman province ; and 
was such when it received the Christian faith, by the prearb- 
ing of St. Paul. — (See Turkey in Europe.) After its nnhappy 
fall iuti> schism, (vreece continued to groan under Torkish ty- 
rauny, from \463 to the present century. A succesaAil revolt, 
commenced in 1 822, restored the independence of Greece, after 
a ftanguinar}' struggle of many years. Their success sfriai 
maiuly attributable to tlio intervention of the principal Eoro- 
))i-an powers. Prince Otho, of Bavaria, is the present sove- 
reign. I'he number of Catholics at present in Greece and 
tli<? Ionian islands, is computed at 180,000. The government 
iH now monarcliical. 

Litvraturt — The modem Greeks still speak and write the 
language of their ancestors, but with a few variations ; it is 
railed Jiomaic, >\7iatevvr portion of learning exists amoaf 
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ifeeks, is principally to be found in the monasteries, 
•ttre, however, attencting as mnch to education as can be 
ted from a people who have so lately thrown off the 
iiels of slavery : schools of mutual instruction are estab- 
l at Athens, Argos, Tripolitzc^ Missolonghi, and most of 
lands, and an academy at Argos. 

meter. — The Greeks are a lively and ingenious people, 
Itbig a natural grace in manner, unequalled by any 
nation ; but they are accused o{ being treacherous, dis- 
ing, and artful — ^vices which their degraded state of sub- 
Q too naturally tended to generate or nurture. The re- 
hy hcnrever, seems to be due to the inhabitants of towns, 
o the chief^, not to the peasantry, who are a fine race, 
idy the great aetions performed in the course of the late 
It, are more than sufficient to silence those who pretend 
tab nation has entirely lost its energies. 
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ASIA. 

GENERAL VIElf. 

Boundaries. — N., the Northern Ocean : W., Eit- 
rope, the Sea of Azoph, the Black Sea, the fkUL of 
Marmora, the Archipelago, the Levant, the IstlnntB of 
Suez, and the Red Sea ; S., the Indian Ocean; E^ 
the Pacific Ocean. 

It is situated between 1^ 3(y and 78^ N. Iat« an^ 
between 26° and 170° £. long. Length, firann tEe 
Dardanelles to the Isles of Japan, 6,000 milea^ 
breadth, from Cape Severo in Siberia, to the K of 
Malacca, 5,400 miles. Population, 460,000,000. 



Countries, Chief Town». N, LtU, S, 

1. Turkey in Asia Aleppo 35° SC 37° SSf 

% Arabia Mecca 21» 28* 40* US 

:J. Persia Teheran 28° 20' 78» U' 

4. Afghanistan Cabul 34<> 54' 68" 38* 

. „. , , 5 Delhi 28« 37' 77* 4r 

5. Hmdostan ^ ^^^^^ ^ ^, ^ ^ 

^' ^TJ^r ^''^"" f ^^* 2'' ^ ^ »* 

7. Cliina Pekin 39o 54' lie» ST 

8. Tibet Lassa 29<> SO' 01* V^ 

9. Chinese Tartary SagaUen Oula W 6' 137« . tf 
1(». IndepcndentTar-Js^^^^^^^ 3^, 3^. ^. ,^ 

11. Siberia Tobolsk 58° 12' 68» 19 

12. Japan Joddo 35° 40^ 139» AQf 

Islands. — Cyprvs, in the Levant ; Ceyhn, S. of 
Hindostan ; Hainan, in the Chinese Sea ; FormosMf 
K. of China ; and the Japan Islands, £. of Chinese 
Tartarv. 

PexiNsuLAs. — Malacca, the most southerly part 
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of thecoutinentof Asia; Coreo.S.E.of ChineiseTav- 
laryj Kamisckatka, E. of Siberia. 

Capbb.— Cape Severe, N. of Siberia; Eatt Cafie, 
at Bheriug's StmU ; Cape Lopatka, S. of Kaint- 
schatka; Capex Camftot/ia and RunjoBm, in the East- 
ern Peninsula ; and Cape Comortn, S. of Hiii- 
doslan. 

AIouNTAiNH. — The Altaian Mountains, in Si- 
beria ; Mount Caucasus, between the Black and Cas- 
pian Seas ; Mount Taurut and Mount Lebanon, iti 
Turkey ; the HimmaUk Mountains, N. of HindoR- 
tan ; Mount Horeb and Mount Sinai, in Arabia ; 
and Mount Ararat f in Armenia. 

S?AB AND Gulfs — The I.et'a«/. or eastern part 
lA'ib.e Mediterranean ; [he Red Sea, between Arabia 
and Africa ; the Arabian Sea, between Arabia and 
Hindosian ; Ae Persian Gulf, between Arabia and 
Persia j the Bay of Bengal, between Hindostan and 
the Eastern Peninsula ; tlie Gulf of Siam and Gulf 
of Tonquia, neai' the Eastern Peninsula ; the Chi- 
ntse Sea, S. of China; the Yellow Sea, between 
China and Corea; the Seaof Japan.hetween Chinese 
Tartary, aud Japan ; the Sea of Oehotsk, between 
Siberia and Kamtschatka ; the Sea of Kamisckatka, 
between Kajnlsohaika and N. America. 

RiTKss, — The Euphrates and Tigris, in Turkey, 
fell into the Persian Gulf; the Itidut, in the N.W. 
of Hindostan, falls into the Arabian Sea ; the Ganges 
and Srakmapoolra, in HindosKui, fall into the Bay 
of Bengal ; the Irrawady, in the Eastern Peninsula, 
falls into the Bay of Bengal ; the Maykiang, in the 
Eastern Peninsula, falls into the Chmese Sea ; the 
Yang-tse-Kiang or Kianku, and the Hoaag-ko, in 
China, fall into die Pacific ; the Amur or Sagalien, 
in Chinese Turtory, falls into the sea of Ochoisk ; the 
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Lena, Yenisei, and 06y, iii Siberia, fall into tkr 
Northern Ocean ; and the Sihon and Osui, in Inde- 
pendent Tar Urj', fall inlo the sea of Aral. 

Lakes. — The Caspian Sea, on lie N. of PenoBi 
the S«a of Aral, in Independent Tartary ; XdbU 
Baikil, in the South of Siberia. ' 

Straits.— The StraiU of Babehnandtl. b«lin 
.\rabia and Africa ; ihe Strallt of Ormu*, at the M 
Uanceofthe Persian Gulf; Paik's Strait, betn " 
Hindostan and Ceylon; the Strailt of JUoJ 
between the Eastern Peninsula and Sumatn; 
Bkeritig's Straits, between Asia and N. America.^ 

Climatr mid Xolural Featuni. — Tbe grealer pait vt A 
iiluatrd iu (he north (emper&te zone i tbnt in die (onrid n 
bolng only one-seteiith, and that in thefKgid onB-terc 
nt the entire. The dflntrol regtoa conaiiti of an Mac ,_ 
of naked mountainB, ud a( tuI and tctv eteratad j/diamjM 
table-landa, GonMderodtbe higheKinlhe votU. Th«a« ' 
region, or India, is abeltered from the cold blaati of T 
its mountains, and ie exGesBlvel; hot ; while the i 
Siberia, is the very rcTerse. Tbe ooHntries lying tc 
haie, byreuun at Ihe eitrema cold ol the centnJ^ 
Die oDe side, and the onifotm tumpuratare ol (be c 
thf other, a cl[mate leas Harm than places in Europe dtnaM 
undpr tlio aamo latitude. A Une drawn from !IIiD(^«)U iTlfa 
I'aucaaua, the Caspian Sea, and Cashmere, acroai T!t«L «W 
north of Corea, will, generally speaking, trace tho Hcajl jj/t- 
tireen the hot and cold climatea of Alia. The tnuuilSMi Sf^ 
tbe one to Ihe other is Tei; rapid. 

Zooloiry. — II has been ascertained that Ihore ar« fai ^ 
world I34<> distinct species of qnsdnipeda. Uf Otis BvabM 
123 are (bond in Asia, lliough only 38B of tliem an.M«v||ft 
u> tbii oontinenL The arctic regions of Euiopp, JLm, mJ 
Ainurlca, possess the sBmo genera, and iu man; liUliiny 
■he SBmo species ; even the TarieUna are eitreawlj' ''■"ff^rwi 
tliair uinnteal ftaatores. In tlie temperate regloaa of Itttm 
oaalineiiHiastrikingdifleienceeziauintheiDaufTi mUmv^ 
with bw exceptions, Ihe peculiar genera of tbe MM kM 1*- 
preaanted by analogous genera in the other. Ilmajrb*! 
^rf trmark, that in th« jtojrafhk dUtrlbuUou r' — ' — ^ 
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Tcpona iuhobited by the Gtb distinct iKrictie^ of man, aro 
thane «Mch mark Ihe xooioglctd provinces. 

InhabitanU. — We tad. olmnat all the races, into n-liicli llis 
hiimui fkmil; la divideil, dispersed OTer Iho luriscB of this 
coatineDl. Aceording to their physical clasatGcatiai], Ih? 
CBUC&»taii, or vhilc race, previa fiom the centre of Afda 
towards the west and north-Heal; and the Mongoliau, <r 
veUowiah race^ from the same point towards the east and north- 
cut. IbeblKck, or Ethioiiion, (the third great lainily or uiau), 
may be met with in the eEteasire TtOlej's between Cashmere 
and Tibet The MaJay, or diirii-brown race, with whom may 
bo classed the Papuaa, or Austral negroe», inhabit the 
peninanlB uf Malacea and tlie Australian islands; hut tlie 
copper-ooLjured raees of America are not to bo met with in 
the etulern world. These leading families, distingniahed by 
their pbysical charaoteriBfira, catmot be always known 
aauDder ; so that. In many instances, the Ibrm of the skull, 
the hair, or the complezinli of the eUn, will not distinguish 
the femily to which Ihey beloOR. Some writers ineludo the 
Malay and American in the Btliiopian family, and thus re- 
solre the fire into three great hranchea; olhcre make Iho Pa- 
puRs a distinct or separate group ; hut as all haie one cammon 
origin, and as varions tribes are distinguishable by striking 
di (Terences in coloor and ctiaracler, there seems to be no filed, 
no absolute nile in Ule claaslficatloti, IVoni which succeeding 
writers may not deviate. 

ffi<(iirj(.— This vast continent derivea its name from a city 
called Atia, belonging to the tribe of the Aaiones, in a district 
of I^dia. The name of the city was first Extended by the 
Grc^s to Asia Minor, and ultimately to the other regions of 
the East, l^nli] (he riae uf the Roman empire, Asia occupied 
the first place in hialory, aa it slill does lu extent, population, 
and natural wealth. Though new, for the most psirt, overrun 
by BnperstiUon and impiety, it was the scene of all the leodln); 
events reeorded in sacred Writ; of ths creation and (he re- 
demplian of the human race. It was the teat of the greatest 
empires of antiquity; the whole, or greater part, being suc- 
cessively governed by Ibe Aasyiians, Medes, Fendans, Greekii, 
Kmoans, Saracens, and Turks. 

Biligion,— notwithstanding the prevalence of superstiUou 
and UolKlry, Asia, in common with the other great divlaious 
of the globe, bears extensive tesQmony to the universality of 
ttoCrthoB - - - . _ . .- -..-.. . 
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dOO.OOO C'^LhoUcs, wilh 13 biehope i in Cliina IheiB ■» Ikna 
bialiopa, residing at Nimkiti, Mbc&o, and Peldn. la Pafein 
ulono, it is slated, moru than 300,000 haia embraoed Aa 
faith. CeylouBonWins 200,000 Catliolica; Pondiclienj aod 
Cororaandel eoaal, 60,000; Qoa and its dependanOias.aOO.DOO; 
Madras, Sural, and Baluore, ■.)»» 80/KM) ; Britiab lntdla|t 
tn«a« of India, about 60,000; cenCria Britiali pou«aai ~ 
atioull»),00O; Turkejin AsiaandlfilaurCjpnia, tWU^ 
Asiatic Russia, 500,000; FenAt, and its indepundeat ■ 
vinees, 350,000; Turkistan, 100,000; and Afghan' ' — " 

Languagtt. — The Aaialio liingtii^i>> are classed in v 
fumiliea, or groups ; namoly, the familj- of the Stnnetto 
guagea; thalanguages of Iha Cauoaaianrogion; the familir^ 
the Porsian languogoB i tholaugoa^es of India i tho Unguagf 
nf the rc^on beyond the Ganges; the Torlai language! ; and 
(he langnageB of the Siboriaii region. These again ore <BTMad 
Into many branches: the family of the Semetic languagea ii 
divided into Rts; the Hebrew, the Syriac, the Median, (he 
Arabic, and Abyuiolan. The Hebrew, cooaidered In relaluu 
lo three principal epochs, may lie distingnisbed as foraiiag^ 
thrve diSerenl dialects: The aneient or purt Sclirew, (|MkMU. 
until the Babylonish captirity, in which, for the mnsi uit, 
ure vritteu the Scriptures of the Old Testament. The CMUf, 
wllich was bronghlby Iho Jews from Babylon, and into vhich 
they introduoed some Hebialsms, and oven Gr»ek and I^attn 
words, wai spolicu and written up to the eloTeuth centmy. In 
this languagu aro writlan the prnphecy of Daniel and Ihe Nh> 
'rostamuiit. The Bahbhiicat dialect was rormed by ihiiue lisaniad 
.lews of Spain, in the eleventh flentuiy, by a miilure of Sid 
Chaldee with Die ancient Hebrew. In UpatlDg of the smad 
coUMiies of Asia, refereoce will be made to the class, or 
group, lo which their reapecdve languages belong. 

(7hdrarfrr and Gavemmrnl- — The character of (ho ' "-lif 
varies with Ihoir ellmale. Tho Chinese are reioariabla Jar, 
ibeil industry ; tho Biudoo* fur the opponle failing ; |>b% 
(be Arabs and Tartars lead Iho same wandering lite aa b 
audent patriarchal times. The rapid rise and disaptiuiittto 
of AsiaUi: towns baa been accounted for by the sligU aadfUk' 
ishable nature of the materials of which the hoUMa ~ 
I'.oDilruclHd. la the iiorlb, in .Vmbia, and on Iho ■ 
I'latiiau, where wood ii scarce, the dwellingi 
(■uvererl with sldns of beasU, or with stuffs, n 
>r wgolf The form ot uoverruncnt is almost naive: 
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^o«mlancs.—N., the Black Sea and Russia; W., ^M 




P«si>. 






Ttia simated between 30° 


and 42° 10' N. 


lat., and 


between 20° and 48= 30' E. 


lonB. LenRlh, 


from the 


-Archipelago lo Mount Ararat, 980 miles ; 


breadlh. 


froH. the^Bluck Sea lo the borders of Arabia, 730 


milea. Superficial ccratent, 


, 450,000 square miles. 


Popolation, 12.000,000. 






Citai™. Chief Toten 


1. Situated on 


/K^. 


= r Smymn 




120,000 


^-1 i Angor. 


S. Sea o( Mi 






60,000 


Tabaua 


40,000 


S •! Caramania Konich 


JekJI Irmak 


20,000 


1 I— IS. 


.Tekillnu&k 


60,000 


Jekiltnaali 


40,000 


AlEPPO 


Kourioli 


250,000 


S)Tift,uidu<liag Anliuth 


OroDtes 


10,000 


Palestine DaniasouB 


Barrady 


150,000 


JetiiBBlom 


Cedron 


30,000 


Algesica, or Mbso- Diarbokir 


Tigris 


50,000 


lioUmJa Moiol 


Tiari. 


35,000 




Euphraloa 


100,000 ^ 


Armenia Tiebiaondc 


Black Sea 


50,000 ■ 


Ir*b-Arabi,orChal- Bagdad 
iWt l Bauani 


Tigris 


100,000 ^1 


Eaphrstea 


60,000 ■ 


KlnSHtn, or De- 5 Van 
tnria ^Betlis 


Like Vun 


40,000 H 


W.otL. VaB 


1 30,000 H 


Isi^MDS. — Myleltne or 


I^sbos, Scio, 


Sa,nas. ■ 


Palnat, and S/onco, in ib 


le Archipelago ; 


Rkodei, ■ 


Scarpanlo, and Cyprus, in 


the Levant. 


■ 


Lakes. — ZoAb ran, in 


ihe north of Knrdbun; ^M 


Aiphaltites or the i>«a</ Sea, and Tiberias, in Pa- ^| 


1 teBDne. 


^H 


■■ 
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Rivers. — The Irmak and Sakaria fall into the 
Black Sea ; tlie Sarabat mA Minder, mio ihe ArAi- 
pela^o ; ihe Oronles, into the Mediiermnean ; ttit 
Jordan, into the Dead Sea ; the EuphnUet Hml 
Tigris unite abuve Bassora, and full iulD t)ie Fcrnni 
Gulf. 

Mountains. — Mounl Taurus, Mount Olt/nipui. 
and.lffwn/ Ida, in Asia Minor ; Mounl Lebanon, u\ 
Syria; ariA Mount Ararat, m i\'naen\a.. 

Chief Towne. — Smyrna, Aleppo, Damatcui. 
Jerusalem, andBagdad, formerly the chief city of ilit 
Saracen emi)ire. 

Cl'maU and Scenfiff — The clinwte of Uu» ccii.iiln i- .1 
lighlful, BCATcely an; varii).UDD or bent or colJ bi ir^ . i . < 
The race or the country is direrai£ed bj va«l chnin i . . 
tains, clothed irith voods and forcats of prodi 
canriBtiDg principal]}' of pines, oaks, beccbes, i 
tbJIojs are eitrsniBly fertils. On Monnt Lei 
majestio elm* atlU remain, the relioa of those woods to 
in scripture history. In Palestine, on the silo of llie ll 
towns of Sodom and OomoTTah, is the lake AtphalUle* 
Dead Sea, iu whoso bitter depths no liTiog thing csiMV 
IVom whose ■urfooe is gathered a kind or pitcli, called luj — r 
Imn, from which the lake ilcriTea its luune. Six luilna aooHi 
of Nazareth is Mount Thnboi, upon which tm IjM4<n>i 
transHgured : it fbmia a pyramid of reidure to lia mimtfl, 
which is crowned bj tycamores and Dli*«B. Galilee ll afitlB* 
though neglected eonntry ; vlna-Mocka mre here, in taMrT 1|- 
atatices, a foot and a half in diameter, prodnetag r Wil eli^ il 
grapes from two to three feel in lengtli. JeraaalnB, tta 
aoene of our Lord'spaadon and death, has, at aU Unha^lMb 
the r#Borl of deroui pilgrims from BTery Chrlitian eotiBWf b 
Ihe world. — The eeotre of Aaia-H inor mcrobles ■ itat IM^iiM, 
suiroundrd by lofty aDowcrowiied monul^o*, Dia cU«f ff 
which are Tntmis, Argt«, Dag, Ida, and OWmpiUi boin b 
autyoci u> freqaent earthquakaa. In the reign of TIlMltaa 
Cssar, tblrleau lowni wnre there dealroytd ia on* ^. 
Among the prindpal curioailjea are Uu iplen did tulna of Balbw 
and Fatmyn. 






1m> i^liiefly (tUotted to puEunge for (he Turcoman flocks 

^frds. The sail,iihich is a deep, rich mould, produce* 

Ht, barlev, and a kind of coarae millet, called durra or 

av; also itxcelleni grapes, olives, and dalsa. There are 

nnfactures M Aleppo and Dsmmscus, of silk, cotlan, and 

ip; atAugora, orfiDeyaiuforEhalloaiu, audatuSBDrgoal'B 

air; at Tokat, of silks and leatber: but Oie chief manufac- 

luis ii that of copper alensils, which, wilh drugs and carpets, 

fonn AUicles of eiport. The minerals are uellher numeroiu 

nor Tsluable ; there ore Boms copper miuea uear Tokal ; and 

in the isle of Cyprus are found copper and rock-cryslaL 

Tbrie are man; hot spriugs iu Nalolia- 

Zoobv^y. — The animals are, a fine breed of horses, deiired 
[run the Arabian ; thehou, foundtolheeactorihe Soptaratei; 
the hjena, wild-boar, jackal, and ilies or ro«k-goal of 
Mount Caucasus; the goat of Angora, celobrated for Uie fine 
Ua& mode of its hair; the common antelope, hares, deer, 
and multitudes of dogs, which last, from a superstitious ma- 
Utb, are goffered to Infest the towns and villages. 

JBuion/. — To attempt a det^ of the origin of the vaiiomi 
aatlonBoompiiBefl within the TurkiBh dominions, would oiceed 
tllB UwUs of this work. Asio-Minoi foimerl; possessed mauy 
dDluiahiiig Idagdoms. Phoenicia waa celebrated for its com- 
■nercjal skill and enterprise ; Media was Iho kingdom of 
Cjrus ; Assyria, (now KurdistanJ, was tho first and most ta- 
Dawned of the great empires of antiquity ; and Palestine vas 
Iho tbealze of the most remarkable occuireQces recorded in 
scripture history. Jerusalem, the capital of Palestine, having 
lUled up the measure of its it^quitdes by the cmci&dun of our 
dirine Lord, was destroyed in die year TO, by Titus, son of 
the emperor Vespasian. During the siege, and in the attack, 
1 ,100,000 Jews perished by famine or the sword ; 97,000 were 
CHTJed to Borne for the barbarous sport of their conquerors 
in Ifae Miybitliealre, or to be sold as slaves iu tlieir maikeli. 
The ileaeendaats of tliose who escaped with life aiul liberty, 
vainly attempted, in the reign of the emperor Jntian, to re- 
huUd the templo, which, at the taking of Jerusalem, had 
iallen a prey to the flames. To this uudertakiug they were 
stimulated by that impious aposlato, iu hatred of the Ciu'istiaii 
religion, and with a view of falai^ng tlia divine predictiDn, 
tliBt, of the temple " not a stone sboiUd be leil upon a stone :'' 
but the very means adopted for Ibis purpose, were those by 
which it was veiifind to the letter. In 637, the Holy I>aud 
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ihey exercised on the pilgrima vlia resorted thither, gate 
to the " CruiacteB," or eipeditions of the prima* and WMJ 
of Europe into the East, for the recovelj of ths Holy Im 
from Om infidels. Tliis was effcnted In 1089, by the rrnoKOni 
Godfrey of BouiUon^ lint it wna retaken by SaWlin in Bboni 
SO jeaia after. Falestine, in l<317, became a part or tkt 
Tnrkish empire. 

SetigioH . — About two-lliirdB of (he inhshilaiits of Jeriuaton 
are Christians: the Latiiu, GrenkB, and Anneniuu, ham 
eaeh a Donvent within its precIjiGtB. The Armeaians reonrwl 
the faith b; the preacbing of SS. Darlhalotnew and Thimaa, 
nod continue, for the greater purt, )□ the Catholic cuiinmna' 
All the MiLTonltoB about Mount Libanua, ailh tbdr biita 
priests, and monks, aro Catholics. MahomelwuHn il 
religion of the state. 

Langaagci. — The IsJiguogea Bpoken in the diflorent prnvli 
are, tho Turkish, modem Creek, Aratric, Syrian, fenlaB. 
Annenian, and lUiliui. 

Chameter. — The Armenians are distinguished by ai 
rorm and animsited phynugoomy. The Turcomana ] 
wandering lives i they subsist on the produce of tbolr H 
and make vigorous and hardy soldiers. The UrYtitMijr^ 
Koordish tribes are shepherds: tbuy are distinct Ira 
Turks, who goiem the cuuntry, and hold all dnl and m 
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loHniariM.— N., Turkey in Asia ; W., ihe R«4 
and the lotJinmaorSues; S., thu liidiaiiOce 
I, ihe Persian Gulf. 

It a situated betw^n 1-2° 30' and34° 3(y N.'f 

and between 31° 30' and 69" E.long. Ltw^ili, t 

the Euphrates to the Straits of Bubi^luiandel, 1,0 

miles ; breadth, from thu Rt'd Seu tu the in>fsl m 

terlj-poim. I,as0. Superflfial timlenl, l,000,000s« 
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/ Diviiinns. 

Onwn 
htiui. 
Nfjcd 

ISLAKDS.- 


j MEOCi, 


HUnalcd on 
W. Coast 


Pop. of 

C.TbWKI. 

30,00(1 


?Medma 

^ Hochs 
Shibam 
MuEcat 


N. gf MucUu 
Red Sea 
E. of Sana 


2(>,000 
30,000 
18,000 

ia,ooo 


LatBa ARaii 
Derayeh W. o( l.ahss. 
—SocQtra, iathe Indian Oceai 


15.000 

15,000 

1 ; BaA- 



r«t«, m llie Persian Gulf. 

HorNTAiNS. — Mount Sinai and Mount Horcb, 
near the norlh of the Red Sea. 

RtVERg. — Floji, Afian, and Beitran Torr. 

Chikf Towns, — Mecca, the hirlh-place of Mq- 
h<nnet ; MedtTta, remarkable for his tomb ; Jidda, 
a place of considerable trade ; Mocha, celebrated for 
iU. coffee ; Mtttcaf, a strongly fordfied port, near the 
entrance of the Persian Gulf 

Climate. — The climate of Arabia tarlee In ilB thres natarol 
dtviiioiu i namely, Arabia Petrsa, (the stonj). In the norlJi- 
Teat; Arabia Jltstrta, (the desert), in the centre and aouth- 
east; Arabia Felijt, (the happy), to theaouUi. In the last, the 
air is mild, vl th regular raiuy seasons j but on the tbbI pluna of 
(he dusert It is excessively hoL This desert, like that of Africa, 
has fertile uo'sei, but the sandy plauiB are of such eitenl that 
in crossing them, travellerB must use Iha cotnpass to direct 
thoic course. Whan agitated by the tempeal, the desert as- 
sninei the appearaoce of the ocean in asturm, ond sometimes 
irliola cuaranE are huriiid nnJer its sandy billows. The 
general dryness and barrenneBS of the soil are proTerbial. 

Ptoduce, Ifa. — Arabia produces eicellenl wheat, niaiie, 
durra, bariey, rape, pease, tobacco, aollon, the sugar-oanB, 
indigo, Indian madder, tiran]iincenBe from the hllla of Hadra- 
maut, ooSee, and balm of Mecca, the most fragrant and 
costljof gnmresins. The date tree, cocoa, fan -leafed pa^, 
Gg, orange, almond-trees, senna, the castor-oil and sensitive 
re also fouod here ; and in Ihe desert are found plants 
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famel. Ambergris lud coral ure found in the te»t BiQuinin)! 
Socoln, ; and in llio Ptraian gutf is a great pearl flditfy. 

The minerals are, iron of an inferior qualltj, and Ibeonji, 
found in Vemen. The ax|>0Tta consist chiedy of sfrioea, po^ 
fumcB, ajidtbe best cnffeo Id the world, uf whleh AOOOvrMMM 
tons are annually expwted i aUo doei, (ftom SocMra), t 
gold, franMnceaae, myrrh, ■ ' 

Zmifojy,— Without the ud of the namct, called « 
sftip, or the rhip of the deiert, the Arabs nould find it b . 
Doable to erou Ihoao undy pUina. The breadth of nil 
preventa their sintdag in Uiu tuid, and iU patiepl er * ''^ 
of hunger and thirst readers it pecaliarly fitted for a _ 
sutgect to w many privations. Thus haa dlrlne Prarifl 
in this instance, as in conntloas others, prsvided irlUi paoll 
care for the wanlx of his crfaturea. The othoranimaU J 
the horse, of which thero ore two classes, the KoJl 
common kind, and &b Kochlani, a finer brteJ, 
genealogy the; pretend to trace for 2000 years paal Dp la tlir 
^tnJ of Solomon. These know no pace between a valk and 
a gallop; they start away at AiIl speed al the lightest tou^ij 
the hand or heel; wait iiuielly fur their rider if h* ib"^^ 
lose hia scM; endure cxtraordmaiy follgae. Mid lir« i 
daya without food. The asses nf Arabia are said td H 
finest thai are known. Besides these are, the jsckal, \' 
monkey, jertoa or rat of Fharaob, antelopes, foxea, w' 
paDlhera, nild boars, oxen. AmoDgsl the birds are. '' 
the pheasant, paMrldges, and a kind of thrush, i 
migrate annually (rum Khordan, which destroys loMnM^H 
is, Iheraliii'e, held ia Teneratiao. 

iriMviy — TheaoTcmmcnt of the seFeral dirtslnos, Oi 
is m the hands of the Imams or Emirs, who, Ibot ' 
ing Ihe higliein spiritual and teioporat aiuborily, c 
■«jd, oxerdse an artrilrarj power over bnman II 
these ara Filils, Dolai, Walls, and Sheiks. Tltaannj, 4 
as I* usual In thci East, has no uniform, la tiiCDnAk 
The Arab* am dFSOt^dantH nf Ismaut, sim nf Abtaliiri 
Agar. Tbey haro always preMrrnd Ihoir ind^ 
neither Persian*, Greeks, nor llomans, hating 0*0' *>l)jiL 
tbos4 wandering trIbH. They, In ootumon wiik tla 8j4 
and Egypfiana, are Ibe poaiarity of ilu aneieni AHyi4«a 

JUUfflon. — Al arery early pufttxl the Catlmllc raHglenV 
jimpagated inthIaenmitt7,andlbe»ilebral«IOrfK«llaft ~ 
jwf w eonrtirKlun. Tbv toipmtur MaiomM, bom In M*« 
^W, began to politlsh hU pnlcii&e4 it'^afttm* 'm V" 



' liU kge. Seme liine alter, villi the help uf a Jon and 
Hian rnonJi, he composed his Alcoran, a, monBtrons 
r bluphemy hhiI natuense, nilhout oonnexiDn or de- 
hich he pretended was brought to him Irom heaven, 
IM limes, by Iha Angel Gabriel. The during impielj 
B of its linnets was so ofleuaive, oven to many of his 
His, as tn eicile a alning leeling against him ; so that 
obliged to Ay to Medina, so called fiain that ercnt, (the 
rignifying the prophet's tovn,) on July 1, 622. From 
ly bis foIloHera dale Ihe commencemenl of their era, 
it Bcfira, or Flight. Here he obtained manj tollow- 
[ia docbine □/ '* propagaljog religion bj the aword," 
lot fail of being well roceived by a people already 
fflo plunder. In 6!!8 he was declared chief of ci>il 
HgHHU matters, with the title of Prophet. By the 
trodous oruellieB, ii(ju9tices, and treaohery, he, in 
jHTfl, become maEt«r of Mecca, Arabia^ and part of 
. In Ihe midst of his guilty triumphi he was sarprised 
il, in 632. Fire y^ars after, his ancceEsor, Ouai, look 
ein, and shortly sder, made hiuiaelf master of Antioch, 
dria, Bgypl, Trlpoh, and almost all Barhary. The 
si of Persia followed in tbe reign of Ushnian, and 
dia apace ol 30 yeart, Uie Saracene, (so called from 
'd Smtb, or SalMrtt, a desert), had formed an empire 
onve as thai uf Rome. Mahomelmiism is non the 
Bd rrllgion cf AtaUa. 

aftire.— Tbe modern lunguage in so dlflerent from that 
. Ibe limes of Ihe imposloi Mahomet, thai the dialect 
Konm is taiigbl in the Arabian colleges as a dead lan~ 
Tbe Arabic is a branch of tbe Semetic family ) its 
I are Ycry nnmerous. Astronomy, philosophy, and 
ie, form a portion of the coarse of science tunghl in the 
s of Uie principal towns, and in (he two uniTendliesol' 
. For tbe invention of algebra, and of the ten aiiih- 
. Bgares, we are indebted to Arabian inleEigcncB ; but 
ferstllious alndy of astrology, in Iheir modem seaU of 
4, does not indicate a very high stale of inlolleclual 
al present. 

■acltr, — The complexion of the Arabians is brown, their 
■H dark, and hair black. Tbey «re of Ihe middle size, 
U running, dexterous horseropn, and brave soldiers. 
"• is the open profession of many of those nibcs, called 
; and yel, ihey are represented as hospitable and 
- -a in distress, without regard to raajMt^'-*-" 
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The AmbianB are fond of long floidng gumenbr, and 
cloate compOBBd of goals' and cBmeLi' bair yerj eloselj ~ 
PhyRiciaoa are rare and ill rpirompenBcd ; tbe chief 
' nniversal temperuicc 
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BovndaTtea. — N,, Russia, ihe Caspian Sea, aiid 
Tartary ; W., Turkey in Asia ; S., the Persian Gulf; 
E., Afghanisian. 

It is situated between 26° and 39° N. lal., andb^ 
tween 44° and 62" E. long. Lengih, rroui th« Cas- 
pian Sea to tie Persian Gdf, 720 miles ; broaiUi. 
from the junction of the Euphrates and Tifpis to the 
borders of Afghanisian, 620 miles. Superficial coo- 
lent, fiOO,000 sq. miles. Population, 9,OOO/)00. 

Persia is divided into nine prorinces, which, whli 
gieir chief towns, are as follows : — 
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I\T.I,.,1 (iulf 
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^JsLANDs. — Ktuhma and Karate, in the Pereiau 
JGw i Ormua, at its entrance. 
■^IffouNTAiNS. — Elbufz ODdElwuiid, aoutb of the 
Caspian Sea. 

Lakes. — Urmia.m the N.W,, remarkable for iis 
extreme saltness; Ba^(?^a«, near Sliiraz. 

Biters. — The^raj or Araj:es, and ihe Kiz it- 
Oxen, vhich I'allinto the Caspian Sea. 

Chief Towns. — Teheran, Ispahan, and S&iraz, 
the public gardens of which are said to contain the 
iKr^st trees in the world, 

CTmuWonrfSDO.— The norOiemparta of Persia, or FmsUWh, 
•0 nameil froQi ila provincocaLed Fara,ttr()c<ild and moist ; in 
UM middle the air is pure and dn-, but llie vinter i> lerere, 
and lasts as long lu our owD, In (he bou lb, Che bent on tbe 
[iliuni in excessive, odc) the poisonoua wind, dolled amiil, pre- 
*ril)ineaithe Fersiao Gulf, llie rivets are fewand inconai- 
MraUe; and the soil, excvpt in tbe north, unfertile. 

PrnJlte*, ^, — Wheat oC an eicelleul quali^ ki produced j 
I bvlSicd i> mors generally u«ed, and prererred ss an article of 
' diet. The vine and the orungs li'ee are coMvaled with great 

There are some minesof lead and Iron : *hal was thought 
to 1)0 tbe liirtoU, the onlygem of I'emia, has, il is said, been 
dieoOTAred, in mauj' insUuices, tobenoilunfl more than bane or 
WorTilii^ed with copper. pEarls, some weighing 50 grain?. 
olKiund in the Feraian Gulf. Bockaalt is found near lapsluui. 
Jljedicdnal springs are nuinurouB, but are not much used. 

Tba natural ourioaitiea are, the mmbuatlble ground near 
Balm, on the weatem coast of the Caspian, wliere Airtwomilet 
round the earth is so impregnated with naphiha, or pure rock 

, oil, that by taking np a few inches and applying a live ooal, the 
broken eatthlaiios fire and emiu a bluish flame. If a sane or 

I any tube be stuck in the soil, and tire applied to the top, it will 
blaielikea lamp. Thlifluneiansed forboillngwat«r,dre8F. 

Iing food, burning lime, &c. Sometimes the naphtha talus 
firs on tbe surface of the tarings, and runs blazing to the sta, 
to an almost incredible extent. 

The manufactures, though very HmiU'd at present, are of a 
" itlon, woollen, goat anA 
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camel-hair cloths, silks, brocades, and Telvets ; the beat boin 
in the East, and finely damasked sabres, are made here ; tha 
Persians likewise excel in cutting precious stones, and in djing 
bright and lasting colours. 

Zoology, — The horses are the most beautiftd in the Bait, 
but inferior in speed to the Arabian. Thej can, howerer, 
endure far more fatigue ; some of themhavebeenknownto tnnrel 
900 miles in eleTen successive days. The camel and mule 
are common. The sheep are remarkable for their large tails, 
which sometimes weigh 30 pounds. Panthers, leopards, and 
ounces, are trained and used in hunting. 

History. — The goTemment, as in most oriental eoimtrlea, 

has been always despotic, and the tyranny of the nomeroos 

khans or chiefs is notorious. The wandering tribes of tiM 

desert, armed and mounted as they habitually are, form the 

chief military force, in addition to about 3,000 royal slaves, 

who are trained and disciplined after the European manner. 

The original population appears to have been Soythiaa er 

Gothic. The Persian empire, which succeeded the Aaayiian 

or Babylonian, wasfoundedby Cyrus, B.C. 536, and deatroyed 

by Alexander the Great, B.C. 33 1 . It was revived in lesa thm 

a century by Arbaces, under the title of the Parthian Empire ; 

but Artaxerxes, his successor, restored its ancient name. It 

was finally destroyed by the Saracens, A.D. 651. Since then 

it was successively conquered by Zenghis Khan, the Tartar, 

in the 13th, and by his countryman, Timour, or Tamtflane, 

in the 14th century. The latter is said to have caused 70,000 

lieads to be struck off in Ispahan alone. The most remarkable 

Hubsequent events have been the long and prosperous reign of 

Shall Abbas ; the revolt and conquest of the Afghans ; the 

usurpation and assassination of Nadir Shah, orThamas Kouli 

Khan, a person of low origin. On his death the kingdom was 

dividedbetween two of his officers. Much of its former powerbas 

been curtailed by cessions to Russia, and the loss of Af|^ian- 

iHtan. 

Religion. — St Matthew preached to the Parthians, Penians, 
and Mcdes ; St. Bartholomew also preached the faith ia 
Persia. Both Chaldeans and Persians agree that St. Thomas 
and St. lliaddeus, with his two disciples. Maris and Aghcvs, 
were the principal Apostles of the East, and founded the Sec 
of Seleucia and Ctesiphon. Eusebius shows that there 
many Christians in Persia in the 2nd century ; and the 
hloody persecutions which the Christians sustained 
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S^Kir II, pioTO at once their numben and th«r fidelity. 
Soring diose peiMcatioiis, IhelBEtornhich occnpied 40 years 
of Sopor's leign, lie nUDeBofno less flian 1,600 martyrs are 
on record. The eslaHiahed religion is a, minor sect of Ma- 
homelanism. The Roman CafhoUcsare ilillvery uumeroaa, 
being computed at about 350,000 in Persia and its indepen- 
dent pTDiinces. 

Lilrmture. — The langoage is considered the firsl of oiiental 
bn^es. Some of their literary customs closelj regemble 
thosBof the ancient Irish, as thai of wtiliiig histories iuheioio 
Tone; TBrione other compoutioas in alternate terse andprmej 
(oniialung a. story-teller to attend the king, &c. Of the natiTB 
writers, FerduEi, the heroic ; Sidi, the moral, and Hafiz, the 
Anacreontic poet, are the moat celebratud. Popular education, 
such as it is, is said to be cheap and comnton. Morals, hov- 
erer negligeotly practised, are an object of diligent study { i 
' ', orilhmi^lic, the Turhleh and Arabic le 



gaages, but, above all, medicine and astrulogv, which last i) 
the high rood to fame and fortiuie. 

Cliaracf«r.— The physical cunstitntiaa of IhePersions differi 
Httle ftom that of the Syrioos and Arabs. The complex- 
has a tinge of yellow, and in some places it assumes an olive 
hue. The hui is block, forehead Ugh, nose aqatline, cheeks 
Aill, and face generally oval. The men ore robust, and well 
adapted for military exercise. They ore industrious, and bavg 
several luunufactories of cloth, leather, and porcelain. 



.'VFGHANISTAN. 




Boundaries. — X., Indepeni 
sia i 6., iLe Indian Oceou ; 

ll is situated between 25° and 37° N. lat., and be- 
iween 58° and 72° E. long. Length, from N. to S,, 
800 miles; breadth, from E. to W., 760 i ■ 
Superficial ctiuteut, 50,000 3<[. miles. Popiilaii 
ftWCOOO. 
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AFGHANISTAN. 




Divisions, 


Chief Towns, 


Situated on 


Pop, of 
C. Towns, 


Cabul 


Cabul 


Attock 


60,000 


Candahar 


Candahar 


Helmund 


100,000 


Easlem Khorassan 


Herat 


Herimund 


100,000 


Balkh 


Balkh 


Dewash 


40/)00 


Seistan 


Jellalabad 


Helmund 


15^000 


BeloochistAn 


Kelat 


A hill 8,000 feet high 



Mountains. — The Soliman Mountains, in the 
east^ and the Gaur Mountains, in the north. 

Rivers. — The Indus, Cabul, and Helmund, 

Chief Towns. — Cabul, situate 6,000 feet above 
the sea, and surrounded by beautiful gardens ; Herat, 
a large and commercial city ; Candahar, a large and 
flourishmg city on the great road between Persia and 
India. Here the British troops suffered great loss in 
attempting to restore a dethroned native prince, in 
1842. 

Climnte^ V^* — The mountain chains of this country render dit 
climate for the most part temperate. In some places, lunr' 
ever, the heat in summer is great, particularly towards the 
most sandy deserts of the south : the valleys are rich and 
luxuriant The king is absolute ; the provinces are governed 
by princes ; the established religion is the Mahometan. (See 
Persic Literature.) There are schools in the towns and 
viUages. The higher class learn Persian classics and Arabic; 
medicine is a favourite study. The language of the A%faaas 
is called Pushtoo ; it is rough and manly. They use the Per* 
sian alphabet, and the Persian is stiU their learned lan- 
guage. 

Character, -^lihe Afghans have fair complexions, and Eu- 
ropean features ; they are remarkable for their martial and 
lofty spirit, as well as for their hospitality and simple num- 
nent ; but these virtues are sullied by fVaud, violence, revenge, 
and other vices. 
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ndaries, — N., Tibet ; W., Afghanistan and 
ibian Sea ; S., the Indian Ocean ; £ .^ the Bay 
^1 and the Eastern Peninsula. 

situated between 8° and 36° N. lat, and be- 
57° and 92** 30' E. long. Length, from Cape 
in to the Himmaleh Mountains 1,800 miles; 
1, from the borders of Beloochistan to the E. of 
1, 1 ,500 miles. Superficial content, 1 ,280,000 
es. Population, 141,000,000. 

Gangetic Hindostan, 



ans. 




Chief Towns, 


Situated on 


Pop, of 
C, Toums. 




Delhi 


Jumna 


200,000 




Ajmere 


Ban 


20,000 




Ougein 


Sepra 


100,000 




Lucknow 


Goomty 


300,000 




Agra 


Jumna 


60,000 


Ad 


' Allahabad 
Benares 

1 


Ganges 


20,000 


' Ganges 


600,000 






Calcutta 


Hoogly 


500,000 






Moorshedabad 


Hoogly 


165,000 






Dacca 


Booreegiinga 


150,000 




Patna 


Ganges 


312,000 




Catmandoo 


Bhagmatty 


20,000 




Sindetic Hindostan. 




re 


Cashmere 


Chelum 


150,000 


1 


Moultan 


Jepnn 


60,000 




Hyderabad 


Indus 


15,000 




Lahore 


Ravey 


100,000 



^Mkm ia sometimes called the fVesttrn Peninsula, and India 
t Ganges, in reference to the Eastern Peninsula, known by the 
India teithout the Ganpes. 
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HINDOSTAN, 






Central Hindostan 




Divisions, 


Ch^fToums, 


SUuoUi^, /^ 


Berar 


Elichpore 


Burda 


90^)00 


Candeish 


Burhampore 


Ti^e 


40,000 


O'llTArA.t 


^Surat 

i Ahmedabad 


Taptee 


IfiO^OOO 




Sabennaty 


100,000 


Gundwana 


Nagpore 


Nag 


80/)00 


Orissa 


Cuttack 


Mahannddy 


40,000 


Circars 


Masulipatam 


Kistna 


7^000 


Aurungabad 


Aurungabad 


Godayeiy 


60/M» 


Golconda 


Hydrabad 


Mosa 


900,000 


Yisiapore, or Beja- 5 Poonah 


Kistna 


110,000 


pore 


t Yisiapore 


Kistna 


100,000 


fJoncnn 


fGoa 
\ Bombay 


Mandova 


9,000 


^ VUlHJiAt 


Arabian Sea 


160,000 




Southern Hindostan. 






Arcot 


Patar 


lOQiino 


The Camatic 


• Madras 


Bay of Bengal 463,000 




Pondicherry 


Bay of Bengal 


40,000 


Mysore 


Seringapatam 


Cavery 


10,000 


Canara 


Mangalore 


Arabian Sea 


aOpPoo 


Malabar 


Calicut 


S. W. Coast 


90,000 


Travancore 


Trivanderam 


S. W. Coast 


40,000 


Cochin 


Cochin 


Blackvater 


10,000 



Islands. — Ceylon, South of the Camatic ; die 
Laccadives and Maldives, west of the Malabar 
Coast ; Nicobar and Andaman Islands, in the Bay 

of Bengal. 

Mountains. — The Himmaleh, in the north ; the 
Ghauts, in the south. 

Gulfs. — Cutch and Cambay, in tlie uorth-weit ; 
Bay of Bengal, on the east. 

Rivers. — The Indus falls into the Arabian Sea ; 
Nerbudda and Taptee, uito the Gulf of Cambay ; the 
Ganges, Brahmapootra, Godavery, Kistnm, and 
Cav0ry, fall into the Bay of Ben^ 
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Chief Towns. — Calcutta, Madras, Bombay, 
Poonnk, Delhi, Agra, Lucknow, Benares, Pafna, 
Ifydrabad, Golconda, Seringapatam, Goa, 
Sural, wheie the Eiac English factorv was esiablished 
in 1612. 

Clinalt, — In UiU Bitensive country the plimale has naln 
rallr freal Tariet;. In tha higher diKtricla il Is tempered b; 
(he moiTB, which restDnthemonntdiis ; but, gGnurall; speak 
ing, the heat ie Teiy great As in mnsttrnpical conntrieB, thi 
«CB»ons here may be dlilingnished into tiie dry and rain; 
During the latter, which occurB in our sumuer niDalhH, Ibe 
euunlry above the Delta ol the Ganges is flooded lo the width 
of 100 oiilflB, rising 30 feet aboToilanBuallevBi. 

Prnduce. — Th(> plains and ralleys are exceedingly rertllc, 
producing timber ofTarious kinds, and of an aslonishing size ; J 
as the eaglewcMjd, iron tree, banana, ebony, and cellars, which | 
last fometimts measure 27 feet in circumference, anil 180 In I 
height ; also medicinal planta, cotton, ilce, drugs, maize, the % 
sugarcane, pepper, and opium. I 

The minent]!! are diannmd 3, chiefly those of Viaia.pore, the 
Camalic, fierar, Allahabad, and Golconda, the sapphire, ruby, 
and topaz. Gold ie found in the riiers. In Ceylon are mines 
of gold, iron, plumbago, the genuine ruby, sapphire, topan ; 
also, the linest rock-cry atals, called amelhysli, some clear, 
Hoineor a violet colour, but generally dark brown or yellowish. 
The catVeye is a gum that seems peculiar to Ceylun ; which, 
it is said, produces also the genuine emerald, formerly sup- 
poted to be peculiar lo Peru. There is a rich pearl fishery on 
the N. W. shore. 

The prindpal manufaetures of Huidostan are fine muilios 
and calicoes, (the latter are so called from Calical, where thrv 
ware first made), fine ivory, and metal works. The oiportJ, 
bealdeB cotton and muslins, are, raw and wrought silks, cash- . 
mere shawls, aromatics, drugs, pearls, and precious stones. J 
Among the curioBitles may be named the great bn-palm, one I 
leaf of which would be sufficient lo cover fifteen persons ; the 1 
celetmlcd banyan tree of Gniierat, which covers seven acres } 1 
and the subterraneoaa temples of RUora and Elephnnta. 

Zoology. — The animals of Hindoalau are, sheep, having 

bair instead of wool ; elephants, usually ten feet high ; camels 

of great beauty and variety ; thelion, found in the Dorlh; tha 

^Mftii or Bengal tiger, which eiceeds five /eet in height, and 
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can clear 40 feet in a single bound ; the bear, leopod, poH 
ther, ourang-outang, lynx, musk, and weaseL The itf»n( 
tain alligators. In the isles of the Oanges rhinoceroeet 
numerous ; and peacocks, in a wild state, are found in Tibet i 
Ceylon. 

History, — Hindostan, the early history of which shares in 
the obscurity common to the origin of most nations, wmt tn- 
merly divided into several independent states. Amongat tU 
earliest invaders appear to have been Sesostria, Dariw 
Hystaspes, and Alexander of Macedon, aboat 325 B. C. 
Next came the Mahometans, under Mahomet of Ghixni or 
Afghanistan, in A.D. 1000, the Tartars, under Zenghis Khan in 
1:^1 ; the Mongul Tartars under Timour, or Tamerlane, in 
1389 ; and under his descendant, Sultan Baber, the first 
Great Mogul, in 1525. The Mongul empire, as Hindoatan 
was then called, reached its zenith under Aurungzebe, when 
its population was over 60,000,000, and the imperial rerenoe 
£32,000,000 annually. The next invaders were the Persian 
usurper, Nadir Shah, in 1738 ; the Afghans, under Abdalla, 
about 1759 ; and lastly, the British, who were extending their 
possessions about this period, and have since rendered them- 
selves masters of the greater part of India. 

Religion, — The government is closely connected with tha 
religion. The people are divided into four classes, or oosfei: 
1 , Uie Bramins, or religious caste ; 2, the Cshatryaa, otiMT- 
wise the military, or class of Rtyas or Knyapootras ; 3, th* 
Vaisyas, or merchants ; 4, the Sudras, or labourers. No 
one is aUowed to change from the caste to which he belongs 
by birth, and if he be degraded from it for any offence, he can- 
not enter into one inferior, but is held in abhorrence by alL 
Such as are thus degraded, are called Parias, A degree abova 
these are the mixed castes, arising from intermarriages, which 
are subject to much contempt and humiliation. The pro- 
fessors of the abominable religious systems of the Hindoos 
amount to about 1 10 millions. There are 30 millions of Ma- 
hometans, and upwards of one million of Roman Catholics. 

Literature, — The language is the Sanscrit (consisting of 59 
characters) in many dialects ; some of the old compound words 
consist of 150 syllables, and a certain inflated tone of sentiment 
seems topervade both their religion and literature. 'I he chief 
Braminical college is at Benares, in the British possessions. 

Character, — The population of Hindostan is composed of 
two <U»tinct daises ; dMC«ndanta of the ancient inhabitants. 
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inhabitanta are the 
HindODs. These mBybeconaideiBd as belonging to the first 
vuisl; of the honiftn race. In tha form of the heud, Ihe fea- 
tareB of the connlenance, and the proporlioiiB of the limbs, 
Ihe J reseuible the European natives inoTe than tbey do the 
Persons aud the Arabs. In the eooth, Iheir compleuutu are 
almoat black. lu the northern mnuntainE, it is lighter, though 
the; always retnin an olive tint. The prev^ling characteristic 
is indolence ; their diet cunBists chiefly of rioe and water i and 
Oiefr religious ceremonies are as impious and disgtisllng, at 
Iheir manners and customs ure absurd and extravagimt. 



EASTERN PENINSULA. 



Boundaries.— N., Tibet and China; W., Hin- 
doslan and the Bay of Bongal ; S., the Struts of 
Malacca and the Gulf of Siam ; E., the Gulf of Ton- 
qnin aiid the Chinese Sea, 

It IB Htualed between l" 30' and 26° N. lat., and 
between 92° and 108° E. long. Length, from N. 
toS.,1800miIes;breadth, ftomE.loW., 960 miles. 
Superficial content, 600,000 sq. inilea. Population, 
18,000,000. 






C. Taans. 



SUuatedm 



j Rangoon Iirawadv 1 8,000 

) Pegn Pegu 5,000 

( Ummerapoora Irrairadj 30,000 
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Countries ceded to Great Britain. 



Provinces, 


C. Tattms 


Situated on ^ 




Arracan 


Arracan 


Arracan 


30,000 


Martaban 


Amherst 


Gnlf of Martaban 




Tavoy 


Tavoy 


W. coast of Siam 




Tenasserim 


Mergui 


W. coast of Siam 


8,000 


Siam 


Bankok 


Menam 


40,000 


Malacca 


Malacca 


Straits of Malacca 


6,900 


Laos 


Mohan-Laung 


May-Kaung 


ao,ooo 




Cochin- China. 




Cockin-China 


Prop. Hue-fo 


De Rov 


50,000 


Cambodia 


Cambodia 


May-Kanng 




Siampa 


Saigong 


Donnai 


180/KIO 


Tonquin 


Kescho 


Sang Koi 


40,000 



Islands. — Pulo Penang, or Prince of Wmles^s 
Island, in the Straits of Malacca ; Singepore, at the 
southern extremity of the Peninsula. 

Gulfs. — The Gulf of Siam, in the south ; and 
the GtUf of Tonquin, in the north-east. 

Rivers. — The Irrawady, in the Barman empire; 
the Menam, in Siam ; the May-Kaung, or Cambodia, 
in Assam. 

Chief Towns. — Ava, the capital of the Birman 
empire ; Bankok, remarkahle for its numerous float- 
ing houses ; Saigong, the chief commercial city of 
Cochin-China. 

CUmaU. — In the Birman empire, the seasons are regular, 
and the air salnbrious, and of moderate temperature. la 
Siam, the winter, which resembles a European summer, it 
dry, and the summer moist The Gulf of Tonquin and the 
Chinese Sea are subject to tremendous tempests, called imf- 
/ontf or tjfphtmSf which are announced by a remarkable do«d 
near the horizon, towards the north-east, the lower part of 
which is black, the upper, of a copper colour, which gradnally 
become* white and brilliaiit The tempest is QsoaUy preosdcU 
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by very fine weather, md aeema to arise fram tbe mutual oppo* 
«itioii of tbe north wind, coming from the mountaing of the con- 
tuient, and the south wind, from the ocean. Theee furiooB 
vinds are the more terrlGc, as Ihey ore ever accompanied vilh 
thunder, lightning, and rain. After five or six hours, a, dead 

farj, tram the oppoaile paint, and lasla as lung as before. 

Sod and Pmbue. — The soil of this Peninsula, in general, 
U ferttle, and trees are abundant The leak tree, styled the 
" lord of tho Binnan forest," is superior to our oat. The 
chief products aio, fruits of varlnus kinds, rice, cocoa nntt, 
■Dgu, ginger, tobacco, drags, dye-Ktulf, cotton, and sillit. la 
Aauun, tbe tea-tiee is now cultivated with great sacceaa. 
From Cambodia, besides irory and man; predous kinda of 
wood, is procured the celebrated gam, called gamboge. Ths 
edible nnaw-white nests of Coohin-China form an article a( 
commerce, being esteemed a great delicacy. They are mads 
from Home viscuna aubetance, by a kind of Ewallowa. 

Afinerali, t(c. — The minerals are, gold, silver, copper, iron, 
tin, and predona atones in great Tariely. Amber, in abund- 
ance, ia dng up near the Irrawady. The ruby ia pocured 
fi'om Fego. tianpowder is add to have been firnt manufac- 
tured in Aaaam. The Binnaiis eiccl in gilding, and in many 
of the nrionlalmBDnfacInres; and their bnildinga and amaU 
craft are singolarly elegant. They use silror io bullioo, and 
load instead of coin, and have some trade with China, Tho 
Siamese are said tu be an ingenious people; ihey have brought 
the art of miniature painting to great perfection. 

Zoologfi Tigers and elephants are very numerous. The 

animals of lesa note, abimdani in this country, are, males 
asies, goals, and monkeys. White elephanta are mnch Tune- 

GovemmnC, Army, and Navt,.—T\u! government of the 
Peninsolar liiugdomB is pare despotistu, at leaat io prindpl^ 
The nobles form a sort of council of alate, bnt entirely subject 
to the monarch, and retnoveable at his pleasure. The Biimaa 
army ia not great, though every man ia liable to serve ; tho 
infantry have no uniform, but are provided with muskets and 
Mbres i the cavalry have spears, 7 or 8 feet long. The navy 
counts of about JSOO gunboalB, each formed out of a aoUd 
trunk of the gigantic teak-tree, and are bom 80 to 100 fegt 
long, uid about 8 feet broad. They are worked by 50 or 60 
^^MM^ each armed with a sword and lance; and on theptow, 
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which is left solid anil Sat, U moiuiMcl a liiigle |l 

u&nce. Each boat i^ mannotl with 30 miia(|u 

lion to the crev. The Siamssii annj, in tii 

booQ estiiiiatail at 60,000 man, with upward* i 

phanu. The ana; of CocMn-China ha« b»en fonned D 

the inilractions of Franoh oflScois, a clreumilance which tiM ] 

greallj coDtribuled to its Euoceu in Cambodia and Tonquiib 

History. — The ancient hisloiy of theie c^ 
loped in much obanuritj j and even the mndem U •tiQ tt 
imperreelly knnwii. The FartugueiB vojagen were the A 
that gave anything like an accurate account of them. Atm,^ 
the Birmaa empire, comprehended, originallj, Ifaree diatlMI 
kingdoms, each ilrugglini; for, and aliemalolj gaining, (he w^ 
eundancv. Pegu, ^t Ibe first arrival of the Ftirtnguese, wa* 
found the ruling stale ; but, in the middle of the Biiteenlh «ni . 
lurj, It became sulgect to the Binoana. In 160 yean aftar. 
the Fegueie, by the aid of the Dutch and PortugneM, r _ 
the ascendaney, wiiich, however, Ihey retained bat m iboR 
time. AlompTa, a Birman of low birth, not on); realtmd (IM 
independence of Birmah, but became moiter of Pegu, in IT3I. 
In a war with the Briti^ Eut India govcrmnent, bcgna !• 
lSa4, and concluded In 1836, the Binnaua were oUI^W It | 
cede a tra^t of coantiy, 300 milei long and M broad, o 
prising AtTocan, Cheduba, Tavov, Mergni, and alltha B' 
sea coast. The first king of Siain is aud to faave Conan 
his reign in the Jear IM o( the Chrigtiaa era. Id IM^t 
war arose between Siam and Tego, on accoiml of two >UV 
elephants, in which the Siamese were defeated, anil mad* tri- 
butary to the connuerora, but recovered their independimM in 
1630. In 1793, Uie Siamese mouaich was compsUed to par> 
chase peace from iLe Birroui euiperor, by ceding to him dtt 
maritime towns on the western ihores of the Bay of Bgng^ 

Btligion. — It appear* cennin that the Christian Ikitlil WH 
planted In this Panintula at a very early period. Si Ftud* 
Xavier, going thither In IMS, brought over many thoaaandi 
to the faith. In IT 13, Cathulici were so oumerou* in Tonqaln, 
that, in a persecution r^scd againit them, ISO (hurchea wMa 
demolished. The Catholics of CocUn.China w«rc, for waggr 
3'ears, cruelly persecuted by Miub.Menh. Ih« " Ulocloaiaa M 
Ibe East," Kid number*, both ut the clergy and Ullv, Im<w> 
with tlie zeal and lortitude of tlir primillie Christiana, aMW 
Iheir blood. The number of " ' '" 

It In the Eaalem Feniniula la sojitwMd l>i 
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nligioii of these kingdoaiB is derived (ram HiDdosttui, though 
ink modified and lesH revoltiiig funn. In the Siamese, hb veil 
u hi the Bimian empire, the soveruign is vurebipped as B 
■p«i» of dJTiiiit;. Boodli ia ihe gud of tho Bimuis, but 
Ihe; hsTc many inferior divinities, and believe in thu trans- 
migratiaa of souls. 

Lileniture.~Tba inhabitant of Birmali, Siam, and Tonquin, 
have aehoola of learning, in wliich jurisprudence and varioua 
branches of iilerature are taught. The alphabet of the Bir- 
mana represents 33 Eimple sounds, and is written trom left to 
ri^t, like the European. In (be Siamese, there are 37 
letters, all consoDants; IbeToirelsanddiphlhDngs constituting 
a distinct alphabet. Tbere are noinflediDns of verbs or notina: 
the words seem most]/ monosyllabic, like Ihe Chinese. The 
Malay language, or ^at spoken in Malacca, is so pecnliarly 
soft, tliat it is called the "Italian of Ihe East j" itisascom- 
man in the Indies as French is in Kurope. 

CharaeUr. — With the eiception of the Malays, who form a 
diltinet race, Ihe nameroua tribei! of those uonntries resemble 
the Chinese and Mongolian races in their Hgure, counleuaoces, 
and eomplenoDS, and may ba considered as of the same 
iniginiil stock. The Tonquinese hare Hat, oval faces, and 
lighter complexions than the other Indian nations. The Bir- 
mans participate in the Chinese phynognomy, and are active 
and muscular, though not tall. The Siamese approach the 
Mongolian form. Their narrow foreheads, small eyes, wide 
mundis, and lliicli pale Ups, give them an ugly appearance. 
The Malays are not the iudigenona natives of (he peninsula 
uf Malacca: they seem to have eetllcd there in the 13th 
century, when ooe of the tribes fled thither from the island of 
Samatra. They belong therefore to the fifth great division of 
the world, Occanlca; and are represented as rusllesa, fond of 
□arigatioD, war, plimder, and desperate odvi 
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BoBfu/ariM.— N., ChmeBeTartaiy ; W., Tartary I 
and Tibet ; S., the Eusteni Peninsula and the Cht- 1 
nese Sea ^ E., the CbiueM and YeUuw ij 
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It is situated between 20"" and 42^ N. lat., and be- 
tween 97" and 123'' £. long. Length, from N. to 8.» 
1,500 miles ; breadth, from £. to W., 1,300 milet. 
Superficial content, 1,298,000 sq. miles. T&e popula- 
tion is variously stated, from 160,000,000 to 
362,000,000, but probably does not exceed the former. 

China is divided into fifteen provinces, which, with 
their chief towns, are as follow : — 



Northern Provmces, Four, 



Provinces, 


C Towns. 


Petchelee 


Pelrin 


Shaasee 


Taiyuen 


Shensee 


Singan 


Shantong 


Tsinan 




Middk Province 


Honan 


Kaifong 


Kiangnan 


Nankin 


Setchuen 


Tchingtoo 


Koei-Tcbeoo 


Koei-Yang 


Hooquang 


Vootchang 


Kiang-See 


Nantchan 


TchekiaDg 


Hangtcheoo 



Situated on 

San>ho 
Fuin-ho 
Hoang-ho 
Talsue-lio 



Hoang-ho 

Yang-tM-Kiaiif 

Yan-Kian 

Yang-tse-Kuoig 
Kan-Kiang 
Grand Canal 



Southern Provinces^ Four. 

Yunnan Yunnan A Lake 

Quang-See Quelling Tai 

Quangtong Canton Ch^>o-Kiang 

Fokien Footcheoo E. Coast 

Islands. — Hainan, on tlie south ; Formout and 
the Loo-Choo Islands, on the south-east ; and 
Macao, in the Bay of Canton. 

Rivers. — The Hoang-ho, or Yellow River, in the 
north ; the Yang-tse-Kiang, or Kianku, or Blue River, 
in the middle ; the Choo-Kiang, or River of Cmt#ii, 
in the south. 
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tiEF Towns. — Peiin,' adorned with the im- 
i palace and gardens ; Nankin, celebrated for ils 
S|riendid gateways, and porcelain tower, 200 feet 
high ; and Canton, the most commercial oily in 
China, having sometimes d,000 truding vessels lying 
in its port. 

Climoff.— The cltmale of China varies accarding to tho 
latitude 1 the northern provincee heing subject to all the «p- 
terity of our own winter, while the south is generaUy hot. 
Although it cout^DS grauite mountains, of coosidurable mag- 
nitude, it may, iu geDcral, he regarded as alerel country. 

Pradvet- — Agriculture is veil undersluod in China. Laud 
at till capable of coldyatioD, is tilled with minate care, and the 
kilohen gardens are exceeiUngly aeaX. Unless an ascent be 
almoAl perpendicular, it ifl cultiTaUid, in LfmLces, to tile 
summit i a mode which, with the peculiar style of the build- 
ings, and forma of the trees, &c., give to tiie whole country a. 
novel and picturesque Biipearauce. Keservoirs on the moun- 
tain topsrrcelTe the rain-water, which is thence conveyed to 
the several terracva. Even the bottoms of tbe lakes, livulols, 
uud ponds, are oullliatcd, producing aquatic crops, annongst , 
which is Oie pin, or valer-chestaut, a wholosome and delicate 
fruit Millions of the natiree live entirely in boats, on the 
water. The lallow tree, from tbe fruit of which Is procured a 
green wax, whieh is manufactured into candles, is pecnUar lo 
rbina. Other productions are, the China orange, the plointajn 
true, tamarind, while malberry, (valued chiell; as food for the 
silkworms), the paper mulberry, of the bark of which paper 
and a kind of clotb are made. The most remarkahle produc- 
tion is the leu.-plant, which grows about five feet high, and 
blossoms from October to Januar}'. Rico, being (he ordinary 
article of food, is the must gcnendly cultivated, particularly 
in tiiu south. 

Minerali. — Among the minerals ore, gold, iillver, iron, a 
white copper, called ptiang, common copper, mercury, lapis 
laiuli, jasper, rock-crystal, loodalooe, granite, porphyry. 
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marble, lead, tin, coal, and tutefuuf, a native mixtiui of 'fiac 

and iron. t-«. 

Manufactures, — The manufactures are immmerablo: 
lidn is tiie most celebrated ; it is made chieflj from a 
white clay, called kaolin^ and a decayed felspar, lillciil/ift^ 
Besides tins, are manufactures of paper, silk, eolton, M. 
internal commerce is immense ; but there is littie 
with other nations. Canton is the only pent open to 
ans. The chief export is tea, which is sent to EngUnd te tfti 
value of £2,000,000 sterling annually.* The Chhieee, ~ 
the Hindoos, are skilled in delicate works in ivory and 

Zoology. — The animals are, principally, the mnsk end 
common deer, camels, tigers, ndld hoars, bears, and lU* 
noceroses. The birds are of a beautiful plumage, and tbit 
moths and butterflies are remarkable for their variety, and ftr 
the brilliancy of their colour. 

Curiosities, — The pagoda or porcelain tower of NanUi^ 
consists of nine stories, ascended by 844 steps. The matnial 
is a fine white tile, which, being painted in various ^yA'^tf^ 
has the i^[)pearance of porcelain. The great wall of C14b% 
built upwards of 2,000 years ago, to prevent the invai^om 4d 
the Tartars, extends over lofty mountains, wide riven^ wid 
deep valleys, to the length of 1,500 miles ; it is 35 feet bi||hb 
and 24 broad, and is doubled or trebled at important passafce. 
At the distance of nearly every 100 yards is a masstve toitrer, 
or bastion, some 48 feet high, and 50 in diameter. The Oriai| 
Canal, which unites the Koang-hu and the Kiang-hn^ tt^ 
carries on the inland navigation from Canton to Pekin, idtt 
the exception of one day's journey, is upwards of 1,400 ndtei 
long. It was commenced in the tenth century, and completetfl^ 
by the labour of 30,000 men, during ' 13 years. 

Government f 8fc, — The government is absolute, and ti 
in the person of the emperor. The laws are numerous^ 
are administered by the mandarins, or magistrates, of w] 
there are nine classes. Punishments are said to be 
an ordinary one is scourging. The army consists of IpOOQifM^'. 
infantry ; 800,000 cavaliy. The revenue is about jCOO^OOOMI 
i>f our monev. 



* The ezporU of t«ft to Great Britain alone, in 163ft-6, 
atilUoDM Of pound*. 
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Bilary — lliia coontrj is by (he natiTOB sljled Tckon-Km 
{■cattle aC the etiOi), ae, in their eslimation, it JEeuperiortu e 
mlbei cotmtriea irhatBaeitr. It is eertoinl; uf gre&t aiil3i]uity, 
H>d the number of roiral djtiasties is computed at 23. Fo-hi 
«na the first monucfa, audis said to haTo Toiuided the empire 
■baUt300jeaFB after the deluge. The proaonl reigning fBin% 
^*M of Tsing. AmongBt all their rulora, Tai-Taoug, wl 
'^~ in the seTentli r-enturj, is regardod aa one 

The last emperor of (lie Chinese dynastiuB be 
UlA.O. 1B27 jandasucceasion of Tartar princes fol 
■ mppose that Fo-l]i,>boTe named, was Sent, son of Noah, 
me almoHt calempuraneDus with him. Confudua, Iha 
iVeM philosopher of Chins, was catcmporarf willi Solomon. 
His HrilJDgs contain many sublime truths oud moral pre- 
eepli, surpassing in excellencj those of Pylhagoraa, So- 
urates, or Plato. He taught men to obey, bononr, and fear 
the Lord of HeaveQ ; to love IheirneighbonrsaB themaeltes; 
to robdue vicious inclinatiDUS ; and to be guided in all things 
bj reason ; Utat Qod is the original and ultimate end of iiX 
the things wlucli he produced j that He in eternal, inSaitu, 
and bnmatable ; one, supremely holy, supremely inlelllgeni, 
■ad inriaible. Be uRen speakB of the expected Measiah, 
wtunn be styles a holy and perfect guide and teacher ; and 
adds, that he was to make his appcai'anee in the vest 

Beligitm, — W]ien the Purtuguese enteredChiua, in \5Ci 
tiaces of ChristLauiQ' were to be tbund there : In I5S6, certain 
PominicauB began to preach in this country, but wcr 
banished. In laBS, Father Uicci, a Roman Jesuit, 
Ccllent mathematician, ohtaiued leave to reside thei'e. 
of the irorld, which he pnhliihed, and in which he placed the 
first meridian in China, the instructions lie gave respecting 
the figure of Uie earth, on the cause of luniu- eclipses, and 
other cclealisl phenomena, gained him many adralrers and 
friends. In 1600 he settled in Pekin, and converted many; 
avong these vere sevcru] officers of the court, of wboin one 
vai nnl-Sia, afterwards prime minister. In his missionai^F { 
Iab0im,7alhflrfficciwasaBsistedby somemembera of blading I 
sode^ and ether orders. 8n greatwasthe progress which, In # | 
short time, the Christian fajth had made in this country, thai, 
in 1715, there were in China above 3IH> churches, and 300,00(1 
Christiiuis. Sut In 1T72, the emperor Yong-lching published 
most cruel edicts against them. lu the persecntioiiB which 
succeeded, nmubeilsis msityrs suffered with great conslancy i 
... .. ,-pCij^p Ho«ij eighty years of age, 
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was loaded with chains, and transported, with his numerous 
family, into TartEury. Here they were confined in ckMe 
dungeons, where they, tor the most part, died soon after oi 
hardship and want The Chinese, at present, are rery mnrh 
divided in their religious opinions. The worshippers of. the 
idol Foj believe also in a multitude of other divinities, and hi 
the transmigration of souls. The Grand Lama is wotshl|j^si| 
by a sect to which the emperor belongs, aUboughfhia inposmr 
of Tibet is his vassal. Atheism is likewise very prevalent in 
China. 

Literature. — The language is difficult, even to natives, t6h- 
taining only 1,500 distinct sounds, while it has no less thdhi 
80,000 written characters, so that eveiy sound may have Sf^ 
meanings. Though schools are numerous, education is notmirh 
diffused among Uie poor, who are chiefly taught to follow l&e 
business of their fathers. In a Chinese treatise on ednealton, 
published by Du Halde^ the following are recommended as the 
chief topics : 1 , The six virtues, namely, prudence^ pieliyy 
wisdom, equity, fidelity, concord. 2, The six laudable actioos, 
namely, obedience to parents, love to brothers, harmony with 
relations, affection for neighbours, sincerity to firiendf^.anj 
mercy to the poor and unhappy. 3, The six essential po^ts 
of knowledge, that of religious rights, music, archery, liane- 
manship, writing, and accounts. 

Character. — In features, and shape oi the head, the Chinese 
resemble the generality of the Monguls. The obliqve di> 
rection of the eyes is characteristic of the Chinese, as well as 
of the Japanese and Coreans. The complexion is yeUowr ; )mt 
a great difference exists, not only in colour, but in the pl^aical 
character of the northern and southern Chinese. In a moral 
point of view, they are said to iK>ssess the virtues and vices f^ 
the slave, the manufacturer, and the merchant ; one ijiltm 
of tyranny and oppression prevails Arom die sovereign ta ||^ 
peasant The various classes of mandarins are no better ttna 
slaves of a higher grade, who, in their turn, inflict upon jibe 
people the most cruel oppressions. They are the satemte^ nf 
an absolute despot, and support themselves by the prodoCQ 'df 
their vexatious exactions. The custom of the CMuvs^ |d 
write on their signs, ** Hero no one is cheated," manllMl 
pretty clearly, that to cheat is neither unprecedented nor hm- 
probable, and by no means strengthens their claim to hwi^y 
of character. 



TIBET. 

Boundaries. — N., Chinese Tarlaiy ; W., Inde- 
pendent Tariarv ; S., Hindoslan and the Eastern Pe- 
ninsula; E., China. 

It is situated between 26° and 39° N. lot., and bo- 
ivreen 70° and 103" E. long. Lengii, from E. to 
W-, 2,000 miles ; breadth, from N. to S., 400. Su- 
per£ciel conleni, 650,000 sq. niiles. Population, 
5,000,000. 

JKeMoiu. C- Tuirns. ILinnriable far bring 

fXlie nsiidenee of llie Grand La- 
m\, DontuniDg 30,000 inhn- 
Iduuti 
I.lttlo TiboC I.adak The bbuI of conBi4BrablD Inde. 

Iloolon ToSBiauduD Silualod in a forlilo I'&Uey. 

MonNTAis8. — The Himmaleh MoitntaiTts, in the 

South; the Kwan-liin Mountains, in Little Tibet. 

Rivers. — The Indus, flowing somh-wesl; and 
iho Sanpoo, south-east. 

Lakes, — Lake Palle, S. of Lassa; Terkiri, in 
the north-west ; Mansarownea, near the sourues of 
ihe Ganges and i^anpoo. 

(SiBiute.— This country boing a liightahlelonJ, the olimala 
is -Air ttae most port ^icBEiiYel; cold and dry, wUiliU the geaatuiB 
•rt tumarltable for their imiformity of lumperalore. 

ffoAux. — Though (he soil is, in );aniintl, rncky and bBrren, 
UM mountain ■ of Bootan aie caverudwiLh furesU, orchivdii, 
and Si^ia. Tho vaUnyg pruduce fniita of Uie choiceEt flavour; 
■Isoji^eat, psas, and borlay. 

.i4An««fa-— In Bt»lBn are found Iron uid aomo copper; 
iaXibet Proper, mineE of giild, dnimbor, lead, rock-Ealt, and 
dncal. There are many medicinal springs. The want of 
AmI rCDdcrs tlio mfnea eomparatituly uEelcaa. 
^^tamifii'-li'rrs.—Maiiafacluresuiv scflree; Iho print Ipitl Kit 
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voollan duUis and sbawls. It is In Caahmere thai Ih> 1h|* 
imdpr-haji of the TlbiiUan gout is manurMturod hito shiMt. 
Gcdd dnit, dUmoiida, pearls, tarabBkins, wooUnn (^lothi, ami 
■" ■ 5 e^cportodlo China; and erode boranw- tiDMl,aii(l 

ZoaUigg. — In Upper Tibet irfld beaati of a dlmloiltivi* itie 
'e QumerouB. TUure is in itch wild fowl and guti«; ihecp, 
goals, snd bcrdv of tdUli', arc e%-crjwhcre to b« mot vilti. lii 
Boolan tliaro arc ti>v wiM animals, eiKepI mouliBys aiul 
BOntc phi^osaTits, The muak-dBcrresemtileithe hog ln9lU|Ki, 
aod has balr almost as atrong as porcapino qiiilU. The raUle 
tailed yak, hove long, Ihiclc hair, and flowiiigand gliiBH; tail*, 
I Wiich are dried for omaineiit, or used in Eatlern coanlriiM to 
L liftrire away diea, 

I "iTiilory.— Tibet, the native appeUation of which ia Pu*, m 
B^^< Kouch'im, [Sturny I.uid of ibe North), was formerly aub- 
l^'jwt lo SMulu kuigs, [tailed Tseat Fa; the I in ma nriyi igiinf 
I the chief spiritual authority. The Monguli, cillfd BImli, 
I Uilog subdued the semlar prince, trannrvtred alllilapDMr 
I U the I.aina. Though now aulQeat to tlte ChiDMe iBftmr, 
I Jllie Grand Latna iiabBolaleiii hi« own donunioiia, and m4da> 
I laa tast pulaca at Iho nioanlain Pulula, seTFii milua ftyn 
I Xaasa. Bootan is ontemed by A prince called Itatt, at 
I Umitcd anthoritv. The revemics am anpposud lu be Ihmm- 
LydDrnblc. 

K^j;c%Jufi.— The Grand I.ama is the n^eelof divine ■iipJirp 
^Khh the Tibeliani. Keen Srom Ihr anrruundiiij; ttulionx Ihi'ii 
Hnnda flock lo hit lemple al Putala, lo pay hloi di^iiir i» 
^Hrara. He is Hippuscd never to die, fata soul alwayn ni!|tratlim 
^Quitii the body of nome male child, HtBOretMB la^ bgr lk< 
Pmleflln, in wbnw order he is always sure to be foiiarl. TU* 

■ idllioator {a armycd with mach poinp; f«ceiicR lii> rotaflH 
I jfAA the most alTocled gulomnl^; never retunit a (alnfai, noi 
l-Sven stin rramlhe altar, on wUcb he sit* c'rusa-kiyp^; 
r 'Mtblf litioared ia Uie woraliipper tii|ipnsod lo be, ~— -* 
m ^Md be deigns lo lay bit hand. Iii Tibet, 

■ ({t^uonl, Calb'iUv niwionuleaanUbiiuriiifmiiiaam^laat 
I .M*l> aniidst ludcarribablc danger* and difliculiiaa, in Mag At 
W iiuhappy naUvas from the darluicM of paBUium to tM 'int 
I Tdrahlo light of the Guspel. 

I . JUlcmfurv.— The U»KUag(i at Tibet la bill Uttla kooan- 
^J"*" -~ l" •* " '" *•*•'■- -■"• '■■—'- ■' 1 — -|,mp 
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^^ iiteas rsRarding marriage and burial of the dead, in 
4(qtte a staUu of societf little remored fram burbuisia. 

Charaeltr- — Tba Tibelians ore described as Ktaut, and pns- 
wuilig the Mo&gal fvoturpi ; the compliucioii is brown. Their 
industiyia oierciaedinlhoninJiUfuolure o[ ahawla and wontlen 
■ lift. Little oan bo laid in fdvour of their moral or pnlilicB], 

J etill less of thuir religious character. 



EASTERN, OR CHINESE TARTARY. 

, Bovndaries. — N., Siberia ; W,, Independent Tar- 
tiO' t S., Tibet aud CLinu; E., the Paeific Ocean. 

it is situated between 33° and 65° N. lat., and be- 
tween 70° and 140* E. long. Eength, fi'om E. to 
\V„ 3,000 milea; breadth, fioiu N. tu S., 1,300 
aiUm. Superficial content, 3,000,000 sq. miles. 
Population, 12,000,000. 
' 'tUdihiu. C. Tti<i<iii. SiluaHim. 

Tfimittiuna. Ragslien Situated on the rirer Amnr 

StijlJ^liH liuiimacli Cou^guouslolhedeaenofCubi 

>d.ih. n—h..^ cu.i,™... J On Uie Yarkaud, with lO.OOU 
^ta«B.cb3n> Cashgw | inhiUtant* 
(ipnut King-M-too The residence of llie aovereign 

■' M'lTTMTAINS. — Tlie .Altaian Mountains, between 
lifajllttiy and Siberia; Uie Tecn-skan Mounlaini, in 
iUuitgolia. 

' Lakks. — Baltask or Palkali, near Western Tar- 
taiy; A'mA<»-A'w or the Blue Lake, on the bordurs of 
China; and I^k-Xor, in the sotilli-easl. 

Rivers.— The ^mur flows into the SeaofOclioislt ; 
die Yttrkand flows into Lok-Nor. 
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ClinuUe, ifc, — The climate of tldf oounliy resemUet tlMUef 
the Alps in Switzerland, and the cold in winter la extreitte. 
The country has the appearance of an elerated plain, ap^ 
ported hy mountains. A considerable portion la ooeupied by 
the great desert of Cohi^ or, as the Chiiieae call it, Skama* 

Soil and Produce. — The preyailing soil consists of a blaeUali 
kind of sand. Kotim and other parta are extremely fertile, 
yielding rich wines, silk, and other productions of the most 
temperato climates. The south Mandshurs, and natives of 
Little Bucharia, pay some attention to agriculture. The low 
grounds, along the rivers, are rich, and afford excellent pas- 
turage to immense flocks o{ goats, sheep, aud herds of ciUUr. 

Minerals. — The minerals are, gold, and, according to aoio 
accounts, tin. The Mandshurs trade in ginseng and pearls, 
found in the numerous rivers which flow into iSbe Amur. 

Zoology. — The animals of this country, so far aa they are 
known, appear to be, the camel, the tiger, and a peculiar species 
of cattle, which grunt like swhie ; the wild ass and the wild 
horse, which last is of a small size, with long sharp ears, and 
is of a mouse colour. 

History.^-The west of this country, whence issued ftitt 
myriads of adventurers, that have so often devastated Europe, 
was anciently held by the Scythians, who were conquered or 
expelled by the Huns or Tartars from the east In the 
seventeenth century, the Mandshurs conquered China. Prtor 
to Zinghls and Timur or Tamerlane, the only celebrated 
sovereign appears to have been Ogwz, who ruled in the year 
130 of Uie Christian era. The dissensions of their aneeeaiers 
have almost annihilated the power of the Mongula, who att 
now subject to Russia and CMna. The present oatiTe tfibea 
are, Mandshurs, Eluts, Kalkas, and Kalmucks or Moojpila, 
whose princes pay tribute to Russia and China. 

Beligion. — The religion of this part of Asia is caUed Skam- 
aaum, which means, the belief in one principal divinity ,gQTei9- 
ing by means of a number of inferior divinities. It includes 
Lamaism likewise, and the doctrine of the transmigralftoft^ 
souls. The severe persecutions of the faithftil in China, harv 
from time to time driven many zealous missionariea and con- 
verts into Tartary, by whose instructions and example many 
have been induced to embrace Christianity. The amelioration 
of their temporal condition has, almost invariably, been the 
result of conversion to Catholicity among the Tartttia^ lar. 
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Mhg diiMted of Uieir Gone and urago habits, b; the iniU 
M)d,alvillGiDg influence (if tho Uoapct, Ihoy hava assiduously 
i^^ed to the impcaiBment of (hi<u' billiETlo noglvcled lands, 
idiildlj from barren wlld«, have beoome lidi and foitile plains. 
literaiure. — The Uitguage of tliu Hundstaura U cnnndered 
thomoitporfcclof the Tatlunc hliums j but of their litvnitui'e 
imlo IS known. 

'''■■Chancter. — Of the iiBtioiud character of iho Tartars, vaHous 
rapoitt bate bcun givuti, iceordnig lo (]ie relation uudET which 
ftdy have prodonted themiHlTes. The " scourge of God," thp 
"tirt&e of nionkind," are the appellatiaag bv which tliejr are 
Mtani In the nrishbouriug esiiiires. In Iheir damesllc llfs 
jMdintereouiBe with each other, tbey are represFnied as pns- 
.WCiliift the aimplicity and lirtoes of Oie pastoral age, among 
vhidi, eoniteay and bospitalitj lo itnu^ers are conapicDDiis. 



WESTERN, OR INDEPENDENT TARTARY. 

Beundariet. — N., Siberia ; W., the CRsjiian Sea ; 
Si, Persia and AfyhimisUin ; E., CUineBe Tarlarj-. 

It is situated betneen 36° and 66° N. lat., tind bo- 
tween 61° aiid 82= E. long. Length, from E. to W., 
1,300 miles; breadth, froiu N, to S., 1,000 miles. 
8»u)erficial conieiil., 600,000 sq. miles. Population, 
3,000,000. 

Dii-uUxu. Chief Towra. Bilaaled im ^flh^: 

trcften TurViMon Kokaun Sirr 60,0UU 

J~ . .... (Acana! of tho 

KkMin> thi™ ^ (,yj^„ f^j^ 

' ■ f SAMtnCAFD Sogd 10,000 

Great Bucharia J Bokhaiu Sogd ISO.OOO 

tBaIkh Dehosh 2,000 

MouNTAiKN. — The Hhidoo-Cuosk, between In- 
4e]MiKl«tit TarlBiy and AfgitanisUtu f ii>e it*ia»r- 
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Tagh Mountains, between Tartarj' sod Liuls4 

chiuia. 
^K Lakes. — The Caspian Sea, and ilte&a i^ A 
B; EiTEBS. — The Sirr, or Sihon ; and the f. 



Climak, ^c— The ulimatti oS GreM Bucbada, (b; fa , 
moat impununt diiision of Weshun TarMry), ia nuW J 
paFAta, the lofty bdoit -capped muunluiu modcj^ting thajL 
nhioh would olharwlBe prevail in the sou them pniciiicn. 3 
race of the country varies in tho diSbronl pruriooM. ^ 
moit fertile U Eiid In be that portioii of Western TuiUJ 
Along the river Sirr ; vhile tlio northeni flwjHa an flat J 
geotirally barren. £1uitisni, Khira, and Vrgeu i' 
sObrd niitrk^ of cultivation. Bucharia is fertile, abDOBiU 
riiera, hilla, nod mountains, thnngh wanting tree). Ne«^^ 
rivars the toll is wi rich lliat tbe grass sometimes attaini li 
height of a man. 

iVodiKr. — Rice and other gruns are cnllivalrd to ■ 
dorablp extent, and Khariim produces some colkiu, 
uiincrslog; lilUe in Imown. The few muiufRClnrui ll 
cnnsist in coarse woollen cloths, prepared laml>-ftui, H 
and silk. From Turkistan some trade is earned o 
RasBiB, in camels' hair, camlet, and cattle; and from K 
in cattle, fun, and liidea. The Bucharian merchanla a 
ItUBsia «-ith the products, not ordy of their 01 ^ 

uf other oaatem uationa willi Bhlnh they trade. Ilia Klq 
make a gpiritaDuaUi^uortiiliBdiiiinniH, ^1 " ' * 

milk. 

Zaalogy.—The throe Kirgus hordos of TorkistaB, « 
final, Middle, and Lcner, poasnis horsH, e ~ *" " 
aheep, uid goal*; some iudiiiduals in the 
liaving IO,UOU horses, 3M0 camels, 3,U(HI ur 4,000 * 
3(>,000 sheep, and uiar 2,I)U> itoata. In I ' 
pmprielors of A,UOU hursea, Kith other animal* in jfm^ ^ 
'Vha h^ of their dromcilaries is clipped and sold b 
UussiauB and Bucharian*. Tbe lamb of this nnmlry ^ 
lidered such a delicacy, that it is sent fram ttroDbnli ~ 
tershurg fur the use of the impnrial tahlo. Tbe lamb-i 
Turkiatim and Bucharta are til)[lilj talued, the antak 
young being clutbed in ooanalineu. Tbn wml tf llM'l 
u^mwr, Owftailujiiwiftiwi »»j " 



7f tlie khm of KhariBm ie absotuto, and uncontrolled, 
^ bj the high priest, caUed Mulla BaaM. The khans of 
Iw^ariuis are despotic, as are also those of the Uzbecki 
itloiy. — The principal Tartar races in tha indopendBnt 

taretlkB Uabflcka, in the soulli, and the Kirgusas ' 
Uiback Tartary was the residaiice of the celcbrateJ 
Borara, ZengbiB Khan aodTamerlaue, and the seat of i 
n more extentive iban that uf ancient Greece or Boa 
TBTTen regions of Turkiblon were held !□ former times by 
XaiageU, and afterwards by the Turks, Hbu camehitbvi 
the mountaJDs of Bogdu, and gare (o tbecouuliy itsprc- 
name. They are aousldered of the samo Tartar origin 
t Hara, who, in the fourth and fifth conturiea, spn ' 
.4&d desolation OTer Europe. The Kievinslit Tartars 
^m, resemble the Sirguses. The history of Khari) 
nVJ- Abulgazs, OQC of Its khaas, In the seventeenth ci 
[i* said to be an able work ; but that of Buchatialsmi 
nlly knowu. The original papnlalion, like that of Pen 
Ifcylbian. Great Bucharia was (he seat of the m 
mA Psraian munarcby. In 1494, Snltan Baber, 
Kdant of Tamerlane, and hia Mcngul subjects, 
''^xp^ed by the Uiibeck Tartars, by whose khi 
governed as ono monarch; until I6S8, after which it 
Hridod into several states. The moEt powerful 
Meat, is that of Bokhara, whose khan li able lo bring 
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Samarcaod, which, even in the last century, oontinued lo.ht 
the most renowned of the Mahometan nnivenaties. 

Character. — The name of Tartar became known in Sampe 
in the twelfth centnry. A slender figure, yellowish com- 
plexion, curled hair, long beard, and a EnropeaB viaage, 
distinguish the Tartars from the Mongnls. These inhabit 
the deserts of Mongolia, and are characterised by % s^oat, 
shapeless form, flat nose, prominent cheelcs, lank hair, aad 
almost beardless chin. The Kalmucks are a braadi of t]|^ 
family, and occupy all the central plateau, from Lake PdQuiti 
and Uie Belour Mountains to the great wall of China and the 
SioUd Mountains. The Tartar tiibes are very nomeratady 
scattered throughout the northern and middle reghmi it 
Asia ; but the independent nations are confined witUn met- 
rower limits. The Kirgusians are a distinct race, ttiMi||^ 
partaking of the characteristics of the Monguls and Tazlars. 
They have the general features of the latter, with the fiat 
nose and small eyes of the former. They live on the p t odite e 
of their flocks, and lead wandering lives. The UiAMMSks tJ9 
generally short and stout men ; they have broad foreliead«2fai|^ 
cheek bones, thin beards, smsdl eyes, and black hair, xhfiir 
character does not appear to disadvantage, on a eompttMn 
with other Asiatics. The Tartars are so hospitable thai •vtti 
the poorest peasant allots a portion of his cottage £Mrthe nia 9f 
a guest; but morality among them is at alow ebb. They de- 
light in war, and no people wage it on a more dreadAd or 
barbarous system. Horse-flesh is with them an ordinaiy aiki 
even a favourite dish. They are great eaters, and are alliaoi 
excepting the women and children, much addicted to the dis- 
gusting practice of smoking. 



SIBERIA, OR ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

Boundaries, — N., the Northern Ocean ; W., 
Russia ill Europe; S., Independent and Chioait* 
Tartary ; £., the Pacific Ocean. 

It is situated between 38^ and 76^ N. lat, and 
betireen 6(y E, and 190^ E., or 17(y» W. long. 



Length, from E. to W., 4,880 miles ; breadth, from 
N. to S., 1,800 raiies. Superficial content, 800,000 
s(j. miles. Population, 8,000,000. 





Chi^ Tokens. 


Situated on 


Pop.qf 

C. Su.™. 


u Ucorgia 
3 Aatraciui 
1 . Kriv«n 


TaOiB 


Kur 


19,170 


AsTBiCiM 


Volga 


30,700 


Eriv»u 


Xuenfioi 


11,281 


§ CirciisMa 
"- iMiofireUa 


Turkin 


Cupiau Sea 




Baku 


Cuspiui Sea 




Qulk 


OutB 


Belda 


3,500 


ToboUt 


T,.ioUh 


IrtjBch 


33,000 


KcJItid 


Kulivan 


Oby 


3,000 


Ij^atsk 


Irkutsk 


Augan. 


30,000 



Islands. — The Aleutian hlands, between Kam- 
tsdkalka and America ; and the Kurile hie», between 
Kaintscbalka and Japan. 

Mountains. — Monnt Caucasus, between the 
Black and Caspian Seas ; the Ural Mowitaint, be- 
tween Siberia and Europe ; and the Altaian Moun 
taint, between Sibeiia and Tartaiy. 

Cafes. — Cape Severn, in ibo N. ; E. Cape, at 
Behmg's Strait ; and -Cape Lopatica, in the 8. of 
Kamtachaika. 

Lakes. — Lake Baikal, in the south ; 
Tekany, in the west ; and Lake Erivan, in Ar 

Rivers.— The Oby, with its tributary the Irtii, 
the Yenitei, end the Lena, which fall into the Noilh- 
em Occsn ; the Volga, Ural, and Kur, which fall 
into the Caspian Sea. 

.fUmati, iff- — Tbe ur in the sonth af Siborift la pucs, and 
tile (dU Ibrlile. In tho centrv, TegetaUan is in a gniat dugrea 
■becked l<y tbo cold, which la very severo ; and towirda llis 
north, the Taat marehy plains aie MYered with almDSl par- 
jMuol mow. In Oiese bleak regions even Ihe great ri»eT» am 
b«i^7 diacornahle Bmidst trails of ice, under which they 

•'^'^ftdiartgycoinwjotlieArefltOwan. Theiraaritiro 
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n or Siberia when it i« uetr midnighl in Ihe eoal. Isibt 
r with Ihe ronia canslantljr dsible for tevtiai mnnlhs (ogeihcr: 
'gi the couth the longEit day dues nut exceed ioi houn. 
ProdtK/. — In Oat) south of Siberia are eituostve fin«ils. 
L Ifhe soil ii citremclj fertile, produeing mo»l uf ihe Enrapraii 
EVilliE, except winter wheat. The beat rhubarb ia foBDd OewJ 
f '&■ Ural BJid Ymiiacl. Agriculluie il, bowerer, in a kaak 

-Theminesofgold(atCalberinburg,ca«ottbp 

' tSlal MouDtBinB),iuid Ihoac of silver, iron, lead, and ci'iiwr, vv 
b ^Mluabltt. There ia alaoahundaDCe of SDlphur, sal-nuiintTiiiiw. 
I rttrlol, alum, nitre, and natron, and a great variety of p9B<i. 
I 'Amongst Ihe gems are, tho beryl or ai^ua- marine Uiirni, jarfnth, 
L dn7B0lite, red garnet, a beautlM onyi, and Gne gnsen feltptr, 
■ Mich used in jeveller; ; red and green jaapent, la|iU-laiaA. 
L.wom Lake Baikal, and tlie beautilUl limpid riKh-Eryilal*. 
T 'Wnlidning capillary aohorl, red or green, called the bait ai 
L Tenui and TlieDi. There is also fine wlule mariiLe te lk> 
' Vm\ chain, and man; vaxiolies of granite and poipliTTJ' 
I In KuDtachatba are me^cinal waters an>! hot Bpriegs. 

MaHii/iulurCB.—The mouofacturea are thoH uf leMkwMiJ 

•alt at AaU'acaiii of iBiuglas, ma^le on (ho Caapian ahM** 

^4tmi] the sound or alr-blndder uf the eturgeuu and bolngs : Uh 

Mlebralod RuHsiau leather i* cMafly made iu the Guropno 

rarlneca, being tanned with willow baik.and atu&*L ICimrf 

"re other manuTocturea in iron and eopfer, and ef ihaumn, 

e, and pitch. Tha chief ciporla are of aahUa tti MkM 

Mly fUiB, to China; of wuoUes elotba, iitMi,aiiil (ban^t 

ficles, to the KirgUBei; aod of tart, caviar, iron, aad Hm^ 

MTurkey, by the Euiine. . . x 

oology. — The animals of Siberia are, therein (t^HilrtiiL 

h the Durth, nippUes the place of tho horse and the i 

" ir wild ahocp, uicd fur tlie Dba» ; the Mblv, 

a valaable tmffic ; and the cantor or bearer, MM 
la the bank! of the Yonisei. The Mom itUI hwMtt 
1. Ae'Cauca^an Mountain!. Thcwalnuiii ftniniloiittWwti 
V of the Arctic, and Ihe manatl. auppuHd to be Ihe mnraMM ei 
I lliblH, Inhabit Bheilng'i Stnlu and the onighbimring lalM. 
—Siberia, or Slber, wa* *» named try (be H<M 
jlishing their domioioa ]i«t«, uodw S 
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JuU 




Vctibtiteh III, commenred the conqneet of (his coiiiiln', but 
It WM not wbaUy subdued till 1711. lu 1741 Vitus Bbeiiug, a. 
Oanfeb naiigatAr in the Rtudan senior, dlHCOvsred the ei- 
tretne »sl of Asia. The AUuliui Iilee vera viwted In 174^ 
The two great Bovprumenu of HiboriB are ihose of Tobolali 
and Irkutsk. At a diBtance from Ihe capital, tribate <g (he 
chiuf mark ol subJeollGii. 

Jieiigiini. — The Georgians, Circaasiana, Imeritans, uul 
natiresof all the pmvinces of Caucasus, are ChrisliaoB, of Ihe 
Creek, ArmeniBn, and I.alin churches. There are, however, 
atdonqst them luanj Jews aod Tartara; aod the ^bes vbd 
inhabit the soulb differ little in religion from those uf ChiDese 
'C^narj. The religion of the Coriaks, Tecbako, aud OstinkE, 
■{■poan to have been Utile intluenced by connexien with Ihe 
Kuwians, the latter baling made little or nu progrees in the 
fMiPcnioQ of tho^e nations subject to their goTcmmenl. 
Idvlalrj and MabometaniBiu slill prorall. 

Lit&ratuTe. — The Tnugusra or Manddhurs, Tartarn, aud 
MoDgula, possess some alight traces of lileralure. Ihe rs- 
iBcatl; distinct langnagea amoimt lo aeieti nr eight, iadepcu 
di'Dlljof Diunerous dialects. 

Chantter. — The Russians, Cossacks, colonists, and oUipr 
Bonpean adventurers, iiUiabit chiell; the loHns and military 
■taSous of Hihvria. The indigenous races of Asiatic Russia 
«f6 Um diflurcnt Irihes o( Tarlurs, principally the Alongoliau 
and the Tongouses, who have a comtuun origin with the 
MaAlcbooe. I'hese are usnall; of Ilie middle size, aro ireU 
iiiBda, haiB small and lively eyes, thin heard, black hair, and 
■ Ul a u tMa features! they are good hotsetnen and excellent 
Mnbstsj Ihey lead wandering Uves, and pitch their moveablti 
4lrdllaOB oTiT a Ihird part of Siberia. The Georgialu and 
CitmualaDs are remarkable for beauty and elegance of person. 
JCb* tribe* of the Samoid race occupy an immense extent of 

JtBr^tar/. Thcji ordinary stature is from four (o Ave feci i 
flmr l>a*e short legs, large flat head and nose, wide moolh, 

,ta^ ean, small black eyes, and an olivi-coloiired xktti. Th« 

uMMtAdhi* the pleasures of the cluuo, while Ihe women pcr< 

■Ana all the agricultural and domestic labour*. 
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EMPIRE OF JAPAN. 

This empire is on the E. of Asia, and consists of 
four large islands, and seveial smaller ones. 

Boundaries, — N., the Straits of Perouse sad tbe 
Straits of De-brie ; W., the Sea of Japan and the 
Straits of Corea; S., the Chinese Sea; and E., 
the Pacific Ocean. 

It is situated between 31° and 46^ N. InL, and 
between ISO'' and 143"" 30' £. long. Lengthy about 
1,000 miles ; breadth, VBiying from 50 to 200 milHk 
Superficial content, 200,000 sq. miles. Popslalkiii^ 
25,000,000. 

Islands. C, Towns SUmted on ^ ^T^^ 

J... SJeddo G. ofJeddo 1,000/)6d 

nipnon jMiaco A spacious plain 500,000 

Jesso Matsmoi The S. Coast dO»000 

Sikokf Tosa The Coast 

Kiusiu Nangasaki The W. Coast 

Climate and Soil, — In winter the cold is oxcessire, and ihm 
heat in summer, though tempered hy sea-hroezeB9 extrwna* 
Thunder- storms and hurricanes are frequent The wealhsr 
is variahle ; and heavy falls of rain are usual in midsumiiier* 
The soil is rather barren, but not unproductive, owing to Iht 
moisture of the climate and the hidustrj' of the people. Erqji 
the sides of the hills are rendered fruithil, as in China; n^ 
the whole face of the country, the most rugged di«trict« ex- 
cepted, presents one universal scene of varied and lusufiMit 
vegetation. 

Produce^ — The productions are, pepper, the tea-phuutt VU0HN 
cane, rice, various esculent roots, the sweet potato, pute^C 
various kinds, turnips, a kind of cabbage, {torn th« fcda#^ 
which lamp-oil is extracted; indigo, several plants iMed 
in dyeing, cotton slirubs, mulberry, varnish, and ^^n*phiri 
trees; the vine, the cedar, bamboo-rced, both wild and culti- 
rated, and the rhus vtrmiXi which produces a gum reain, tup- 
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powd to be lliB buis of the celebialed blnck vaniibh, vliicb 
doilTM iti nuDfl IniiD Ibis cauntrj. 

MlntTaler — In ricbacBS of melala,feveountiit>scaD vicwilb 
Japan. Gold ia bo abtmdanl, thai, lest its value abould di. 
miiiisb, it 1> pmhRtiled to dig more tban a specified qiianlil;. 
I'hBTe ore also mince ar silver, wLicli is licre rarer than gold ; 
abandaDrc or copper, Some iron and pil-coiil, luiil great quan- 
tities of hrimBtoDB. There are many warm medicinal springs. 

JUaimfiiciiiTei, — The ^k and cotton manufactures lival those 
nt SoTope. The poroalain !s esteemed superior to that of China, 
and the glass is of an excellent description. Many Idnda of 
paper are made ^m the inner baric of a species uf mulberry. 
Cupper, irrougiit and in bars, precious stoUGi, pearls of Biqui- 
stte beauty, and lac liered wares, ara tbe principal axpoita. All 
trade with Europeans is probfbiled, eicept with tlic Dutch. 
Tbe harboors are crowded with vosaels, and the inland trada 
is eofiaiderable. 

Zovtegy- — In no port of Asia are qnadrupeda so scarce, as 
tb^ Japanese, nhu sj'e great agriculturisls, consider Ihem in. 
.iiifiou* to their favourite pursuit. IS'cither sheep nor goals 
are oBaired in the country j but dogs, in some rare iDstaoces, 
are k^t, and these only from a supBrsUlJous moliTe. Wolves 
ujil Rubs are occasionally to be mot with. The waters teem 
wi(h fish, and fowla are abundant. 

GoBenmunl. — Tlie goTemiaont ia an abaolDto harBditary 
mmarchy, holding the supreme power over a number of abso- 
lute bereditary prlDclpnlilies. The govemmenl of each pro- 
I'inoa is entrusted to a prince, who is responiitiie to ilie Cubn oi 
&ecillM' emperor for Ids administration, leaving his fiuuily ai 
boMtge* U Uie emporor'a court The lans ale few, and ar« 
rigld^, but impartialiy adminialBred. Thoy ore romarfcably sa- 
vera, moslciiuiftsbcitigby Iliem made capital ; but tho aontenr« 
camiot be carried into execution without the signature of the 
pAij conncil nt Teddo. Parents and guardians are hold re- 
■(pdnsibla for the crimes of those whose education baa been con- 
fided to their care. Tbe laws ore posted up in every village and 
tOTB, f u Urge lottem, in a place surronndod with rails. Tbe 
arm; consTsM of 100,001) infantry and 20,000 cavalry^ the 
navy U Insignificant. 

ffli/oty.— The empire of Japan appears to have commenced 
■haul tiGO years before the Chris Lion era. Until 1130 A.D., 
Ota su^ue ^wor vas in the bauk of tbe Doi/i, an ecclcal; 
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^BtiTCB of Cubo, or MCiilfU' emperor, n 

tbe litis of Duiri, with (be mauagemDnl of reli^iu a 

At preaetit (he Dairi residei in great pomp U Miaooi 

the Cubo, vhoSB couit is at Jeddo, itffucts la pay turn ■ 

of hamsge, as if he did bat act as liii deputy, < ' 

" " ' 'is the real sovereign. 

E iI«Ii;ion. — In 1549, nearly a century after Iba dlicoT 

Ji by the Fonugaeee, St. Francis Xavier I«id«d a 

BS. Re baptized groatntimbara, Biiddre«*hole pi 

e fi^lb. The poverful hingi of Atbus, Bingo, atid 

, in ldB2, a solemn embaacj, deflaiBtoiy o? obedleii 

le Gregory XIII. Tbero were inJapui, at U '" 

It 200,000 CbristiaDfl, amongst whom were tovet 

.ces, and bonzas. In 1568, (lie emjieror Can 

mmenoed a perseention, wbieh was reopwed in fc 

* ' became mast soTOre under his ancwHor, 

iod, owing Id the calumnies of Dutch n 

' monapolising the trade of the coautry, 2(S n 

id all the missionaries, Willi (he eiceplton «r as. 

nished. After the death of the emperor Tafonama, the ■!■■ 

- ries returned, and in three years oouiertod upward* uf 

>0 persnns, and erected SO churches. The pcrsucnlMii. 

rcr, was again renewed in 1603. In this and siib<l<<)iicni 

imUnnii, both general uid panial, il is staled, that nut 

iban 1,300,000 Catholic* differed dealh far their fUlh. 

plere are sliU many Chri^IJans in Japan, but Ibcy are d> 

d uf all ipiriliul ossiManee ; mir can the uoat lailnii' 

wtDnarles find mean* to affnrd th( 

Djilc d( Japan adnre idols of Iho mrxl groti^ttjiu il 

Ir priests am called Bunzas, and all obey Ih* ' 

t-Lilavtvrf. — The language i* so pccallat thai it 
^Kid by no [>thor peoiilo. Tbey priiii with a ktoil dI i 
Iwden blocks. The schools are niiinuruiw, w^ma i ~ ~ ~ 

lobariDK each WOO or 4000 srholnn. Arlthma 
jriniing, geography, rhetoric, liiMoiy, (eipariall; ti 
Wncuunlry], astronomy, potrlry, and dmucaUoeC ~ 
p the ordinary course air study. ~ ' 
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jwiiinBS to bromi, or paasea into a pala nMte. They ai 
(Meflj distiiiguiEhed by a poculiarity in the eyes, which iu 
tbcoa ■TO ftjther fronm round ahape [haninnny olher people. 
Tbej have, for ihe mmt pari, lu^e he&ds, shurt neclia, and 
Ikidc black hsir. Their mnral charader is precisely what 
majr be expecteil from a people iitTolTed in all the soperEli- 
Hom and impieties of iriolalrj'. Their manners are, in many 
respectn, diametrically opiKislte lo tbnse of the EoiopeonB, the 
Turka, in aume vasea, eicepled. Our commoa drinks are 
cold, and (hoae of the Japanese ore hot; we uncorer the head 
out of reapect, and (hoy the feet ; we are land of wbile teeth, 
and they afblack; we get un horaehack on the left aide, and 
tbey on the right. Thair houses ore of wood, two sCuriea high 
at most, and are divided in llie interior by moveable paititiona, 
sUding in groovca. They sit and lie onoarpeU and mate, the 
m£al being sen'ed to each In a basin of porcclom, or oii a 
square solver of japanned nuod. Their food consisl-s almost 
voliTely offish, fowl, eggs, and TBSotables. 



OCEANICA. 



Ocfaniea, or watery world, includes the numerous 
islands BCallered over lie great ocean, whicli extends 
from Ihe Boulh-eastem shores ol' Asia lo the weaiem 
comt of America. 

Dioirions. — It is divided into three distinct por- 
doiis, viz., the Indian Archipelago, or N. Western 
Oceanica ; Amtralasia, or S. Western Oceanica; and 
^lyneititt, or Eastern Oceanica. 

'Tlie Tndian Archifblago comprises the Sunda 
tsuNDS, namely, Sumatra, Jaoa, and Borneo; the 
NoLDCCAS, (ir Spies Islands, counting of Ct/eies, 
t'tfMi, Kid Qthen; and ihe Fhilifpiitx Ibuhdb, 
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named from Philip II of Spain^ to which country 
they helong. 

Australasia includes New Holland, the largest 
island in the world; Van Diemen's Land; New 
Zealand ; Papua, or New Guinea ; New Britain ; 
New Ireland ; New Caledonia ; ^ew Hebrides ;. 
Solomons Islands; Norfolk Island; beudes many 
smaller islands scattered over the intervening seas. 

Polynesia includes the Pelew Islands, N. W. 
of New Guinea; the Carolines; the Ladrones, or 
Marian Islands ; the Sandwich Islands ; the Mar- 
quesas; the Society Islands; the Friendly Islands;^ 
the Navigators' Islands ;f and numerous others un- 
connected with these groups. 

Mountains. — The Ophir Mountains, in Su- 
matra ; the Geta Mountains, in Java ; the Crygimi 
Mountains, in Borneo; the Blue Mountains, in New 
Holland; and the Egmont Mountains, in NewiSet- 
land. 

Straits. — The Straits of Sunda, between Su- 
matra and Java ; the Straits of Macassar, between 
Borneo and Celebes ; Torres* Straits, between New 
Guinea and New Holland ; Basses Strait, between 
New Holland and Van Diemen*s Land ; and Co^i^s' 
Strait, between the two islands of New Zealand. 

Rivers. — The Kataun and Indrapura in Sa- 
matra ; the Borneo and Banjarmassingy in Borneo ; 
the Darling, Hastings, Hawkeshury, and 



* The Prundty UUmdi were so named bj Cu»t»hi Cook, froa tflv 
friradahip which •pprsred to mbMit aoKmg Um iiihabHanti, MiifttM 
their conrteons beokvionr to ttrmngen. 

t The Nttx4gatwrt^ Itktiuls ten ao caHed, becaiue the inHabttanfti «■ 
almoat continually on the water; and gfo not from one viHaie f naottV 

' foot, bat perform all their Joamera in canoea. Their rdlafia MMH 

mi9d in cneks b j the ■•• adt, ua hm m» paiha iMm «m •• 9m/l^m. 



River, in New Holland; ihe Derivenl and Tamur, 
in Van Diemen'3 Land. 

Chief Towns. — Bencoolea, in Sumaira, popula- 
tion 10,000; Balavia, in Jam, population 54,000 ; 
Borneo, in Borneo, population 10,000; Manilla, 
a well-built and fortified town, in Luzon, the principal 
island of Oie Philippines, population 140,000, Si/d- 
ney, in New Holland, population 30,000; and Ho- 
bart's Town, in Van Diemen's Land, population 
10,000. 

Clhnatt. — Thungh the great countrica of Occimica sre ex- 
poied to the influence orBTritiuBlguD, and the marehy shams 
nf Bome of IhB islands aie reniiored excee<Unglj unwholeeomo 
by pestiferous Taponra, jel, notwilhslaniliog thesB partial 
incDQToniiinceB, the climat«Bof Oceantcaaromom varied and 
(teligbtfiil than Ciosu of any other part of the votld. lu tho 
Kd»Jl and elerated islands the luxuries of the most favoured 
ctimes are produced in abandance. Refreshed by Ihe sea and 
land bTGOZGS, ihc beat never bocomcs insupporlalilc, and thcjr 
temperature differa little from thai of the surrounding ocean. 
In Ihe small ialanda, (hist and snen are imknown, but stoims 
iif thunder and lightning mo frequent The atmoaphere of 
New Holland is mild and temperate, and thnt of Van Die- 
mon'a Land still more so. The climate of Nev Zealand <i 
lite that of Prance. The Fhilippine Islands are subject to 
riDlent rains and dreadful Btorms. In all tbe islands of 
Occauica, the soil, in general, is fertile, the Terduro perpe- 
tual, and the climate much milder than might bo expected in 
countries under their respective lulitudos. 

Naland Fealurn.—Tbe mountain chains of Oceanica, lUie 
Ibow 0/ America, in their marked direcdon from north to 
south, are strikingly characteristic. They Iraverse the great 
islanilB, in directious eeldoio deviating much tram the meridian 
linea, and, in many places, the smaller ones seem only de- 
taobcd groups uf those conUnuons chains, which appear to 
ooim«Et distant iidauds together) funning, as it were, small 
archipelagoes of mountain Bummits, whose bases and inter- 
msdiate valleya lie buried deep in the ocean. Some of these 
labnda are of considerable elevation, and generally present a 

Th» centre of the nounialiu tiBTe, in mui; 
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instances, been found to contain wide tunnels, and round lakefe, 
which may be taken for ancient craters. The islands of "fol* 
canic and coral formation are very numerous. Oceanieapre* 
sents a greater number of volcanoes than any other part of 
the world. The Ladrone Islands constitute a moontain-chslii 
of active volcanoes. The Island of Hawaii,* 4,000 aq. miles fai 
area, is a complete mass of volcanic matter, perfomind by in- 
numerable craters, rising to an altitude of 16,000 feet orsr a 
vast incandescent mass, which, doubtless, extends fax beneath 
the ocean bed. The volcanic system of the Padfio i^pean ID 
connect itself with that of Asia, by the line of the Baii4a 
Islands. In one direction, the flames and smoke riie cairn]^ 
over a fertile country, and a rapid and charming vegetatkinis 
displayed by the side of heaps of scorie ; in another, the dad^ 
volcano rules over an immense tract generated by the dfleaA- 
ful torrents of black lava which it has cast forth, — the erup- 
tions, in many instances, equalling those of VesuTios or Etaa. 
The volcano of Gilolo, in 1673, broke out with a riolence 
which made the whole Moluccas shake. A mnltitnde of ktm 
islands in the Pacific owe their construction to myriads of 
submarine animals, called zoophytes. These innignififtt 
creatures are endowed with a power, which enable* them Id 
secrete calcareous matter in such quantity, as to form thelMf 
a kind of rampart around the sand-bank on which they haTe 
grown, and thus convert theii: birth-place into an island* On 
the coast of New Holland a coral reef, 360 miles in leogd^ 
has, in this way, been formed, and another of twice Ihat 
length, which lies between that island and New Goimsa. Dia- 
appointment Island and Duff's Group are coiwecled by CUO 
miles of coral reefs, over which the nativus can travel inm 
one island to another. These reefs, which sometimes rise 
perpendicular walls, or in disjoined and pointed 
render the navigation of this ocean exceedingly 
even to the most intelligent mariner. Coral and t( 
rocks are not, however, the only ones to be met with in i 
regions. Rocks of the primitiTe order shoot up even to tint 
clouds, and prismatic basalt columns in many places lint tint 
solitary- shores : reddish granite and marble are not nnrammsa 
The small island of Poole Penang^ at the foot of lioimlPse- 
gong in Sumatra, consists almost entirely of one bed d# lock- 



* Captaiu Cook railed thii itUnd (hthyhet^ from the natiw p 
Mtitjttot itM name; but it hM beea mAoe Moertained, that the 
ffrthugrnphy im Ha'trui-i, 
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errual. Litilei CDrnpnralivelj, ja known of Ihe inlerior of 
iheae exUniive cDUDlriee; but as far bi Eoropeans bave ez- 
lilored, they luiTe found ihera to present, in muij^ parts, the 
moKsubDmeBcenerv. Fields of sugar- caue, grayssof orsnge- 
Deu, pyramids and amphitheatroB of verdure, eierjirbore 
beaolihilly oontiasl with ttae almost couIuiuaUy actire vol- 
Fonoes, and Ihe low and marshy alluTiid shareE. 

Zoolo^. — SeTcral sporios of animals are peculiai to Oca- 
ai^ca. Thu duok-lAlled plali/pu; or ornif AdiynrAtH, oiiMs lu 
Now Holland; tha kangaroo, man; species of oposaum, dogs 
uf the jackal kind that ncTerbark, ant-eatara, Ihe cassouary, 
brown eagl?, falcons, parroti of groat beauty, pclicuiB, blank 
swoni, soreral kinds of reptiles and aatphibloua animala, 
aw natives of Qiis island. The elephant, rhinocoToa, hlppo- 
piWlliUB, tiger, bear, utter, porcapiue, deer, wild hug, dvet- 
cal, and monkeys of many varieties, are founil in Sumatra. 
OtaitgHJUtangs in great niimfaers, and the pougo, Ihe largeal 
of the monkey tribe, inhabit Ihe forests of Borneo. This is- 
laad also conluitiB irild buffaloes ot immense «ze, wild boars, 
llgBrt, elsphanla, and innumerable spcdea of lilrds. Crocodiles, 
■Bd a serpent called the rice-Held-bear, whose poison causeii 
innanl deMb, iufeBl the FhUipplne Islands, in the Spico 
labuida birda-of-paradise are caught in groat nombera; and 
the boti-constrictor, sometimes 30 feel long, is found there. 
Tha omllhology of New Goinea la curious. It is the farourita 
nddenceof lOor 13 varietlea of the bird-of-pantdise. White 
p^mu, copper-coloured ring -dOTGS, beaDtiful paroquets, ai ' 
■M goont, vhich carriea a sort of etuwu, or rather a crest 
kMg plumes, arranged oTer the head, abound in this ialan 
VUt Aoree swann witli every variely of fish. The crabs 
Mne places attain an enormous sizej lobsters, oomm< 
«y»*m, pearl oyslers, and shells of eilraordiimjy size ana 
beoa^, are most abuiidaul. Seals and vhales are common 
In' throe aeas; Ihe latter, not onfrequently, get entangled 
mM the coral tents, where they have nut room lo turn, and 
Miu fall an easy priite to the whalers, Amongst the li 
nUbwhicb these seasabonud, the number Ihat are poiso: 
RMna to be conaidomblo. Almost all our domestic anij 
Bti Mattered through the§D regions, particularly in tliose parte 
la *)dch industry or civiliaaliDn has made any advances, 

froduce. — The bread-fruit trees, common to almost all Ibesi 
rountriei, grow to Ihe heiglit of 40 feet. They yield fruit 
ei^ ■wwUwinthejeMj and so abuadMiIly, that three ot 
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tbem are snlEcient foi a msD'a support. The (rait, lln> iMln 
of which is lite thai of new whEaloQ breaJ, is dbuI; «s Lwi* 
as the head of a f oiing child, and when roasted in Ibe tuhcn, 
ia fit to be eaten. The imier bark is mado into doth, tite 
leares are used as napkins, caooea are made of Ibe wood, aad 
thejoice Burves as a tenaceous cement. The ptlm. num 
magnificent tban the broad-fruit tree, and scarcol; leis uaofnl. 
diaplojs its wide spreading and glossy foliage on alnoil etflr 
rocli and BBudbanb trithin the tropics. In ilie Sunda, and 
other islands, the tamarind, pomegranate, and orange. Is all 
their yarletieii, and aplcea of every kind, abonnd: foreila of 
aaadalirood, aloe wood, and ebony, are not uncommoo. Th* 
npas tree and other poisonous planla grvw in Ibe tslaada of 
Jaia and Celebes. lUco supplies Ibe place of vhtial ia the 
Sundn, Philippine, and Spica Islands ; and faither to th« east. 
potatoes, yams, and tn-o species of arum, are prodneod. 
New Holland furnishes wool of a aaperior qaalily ; and Tao 
Diomen'a Land pniduces all the European grains and hniu. 
There are gold miues in Borneo ; oven diamonds are foasid 
there, but of an iuferior quality. Iron, copper, and tin mliwi 
are nutneraus, and pearls are obtuned on the norlbem ceaiL 
Paputalion. — It has been remarked eliewhere. lluu lb* 
Malaj, or dark brown raoe, with whom are united the PafM* 
or Austral nogroes, are the aborigines of this division ol Sm 
^obe. These races, though disljact In pbyiiognanij and 
H language, are by some classed in ono great faiolly. Bf^ 

H^^y ^tlsys not only inhabit llio peninsola of Malacca, bnttolflB^K 
^^^H^er the !4uuda and Spice islands, the Maiianii, Owybaa^^^^H 
^■■fH^* Zealand. The compleiioos of these iiLuidws •«flH^| 
^^J^IlHle iu the different tribesj the fairest are geiwrally in^^^ 
nost westerly regions. Their pursous are robual; thoy h> , 
low in stature, and bare small blaok eyes, short nosn*. muA 
long bur, and square chius. The Papuan race, it mgrowf 
Ooeonici, are disUnguisbed by large lips and wooUj hair i it*; 
are of a diminuIiTe ^e, seldom eECeedlng five bet ; iWaUa 
is of a lighter calanr than that of iba Aftioan nri^, bol tfw 
forehead rises higher, and the dd»o pn^oets mora from llw 
face. Many other diOerences, botb moral and pbyilcal, mm 
neeessaiily exist amongst nations so widely eatended, art stag 
from climate, food, clMhing, and other local and aerMenM 
causes. Wherever Europeans or AaiaUcabavoobtatonl hMi- 
menis, the social and domestic habit* of the tribes heUbf 
nrse with them have, lu gennral, been i)n|irot*4 i kU 
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the mounl^ti ttibei>, or tbone of Ihe iati 

for Ihe gToattr port, sunk In the lowDBt BLata of barbarism. 

GovernmeHl — Those counttieB not under the dominiou of 
European priocBB, are govemad by native chlefB, whoac au- 
thority is, with faw eicepdona, tthsolulo. In many caaea the 
govemmDnt is dirided aiDOUg several chiefs or piincBs, who 
are snluoct lo ona of higher aulhoHty, to whom Iho others 
pay the most abject homage. This species of feodalitrielocracf 
prevails In BBToral islands of this ocean, and ia calcniated la 
produce tyranny and oppression on the part of Iha mlara, and 
meanness and barbaiiam on that of the sutyecls. 

Seligiim. — In the far greater number of those islands the 
nalivea are idolaters. Christianity has made considerablo 
advances, especially in thoaa islands which hare beon colo- 
tiisad by the Catholic natioaa of Europe, or are in their pos- 
■eaaion. The inhabitants of the Pliilippiue lalHOda aro all Ca- 
tholic: there are several convenls In Manilla, the chief town. 
The state of religion in New South Wales is of tho most 
cheering chariu^ter- The Vicar of Christ, in the year 1835, sent 
thither the Right Rev. Dr. Folding, acconipaiiied by three 
priests and four ecdetiaalical students. Under the auspices 
of this estimable prelate, (now archbishop of Sydney), Calbo- 
Hei^ hai advanced with gigantic strides. In 1833, the Ca- 
tholics were estimated at about one-filth, now Ihey are at least 
□ne-hair of the population of the colony. In thia colonial 
mlBBlon there aro 2 Bishops, from 40 to SO Friesla, and 1 
consent of the Slaters of Charity. The erection of other re- 
ligions eslabtishmenla is in conleniplalion. A new mission la 
the aborigines of New Holland, who are itill in the shades 
of death, is sunn t/} be commenced. 

X-anguagea, 4'c.— The dialects of Oceanica are of Ihe tamo 
vliglin as the Malayan language. The inhabilania of Eastern 
Oceaoica <n dUTi^renl dialects Bpeak the same language, and 
(Ua presents a singular analogy lo (hat of the Malays; for 
langnages may be exactly similar in structure and character, 
and bear evident martis of a common origin, though the tribes 
that speak them may be nuintclligible lo one another. The 
Javanese language bas a written alphabet and a, separate 
mark for eadi sonnd. A little Arabic is taught in Uie scbools, 
but few, even of Ihe upper ranks, make any proficiency in it. 
There are only two languages in Java, four in the Civilised 
portion of Celvbes, and six in Sumatra; the number of l*n- 
^uasea being leuMllu degree of oltUiutionugreaUt. Xbe 
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dialects of the New Hebrides contain those Id wing MMmdfillMit 
bid defiance to the organs of Europeans; while those of 
Holland are represented as bold and harmonioos. 
tribes in Sumatra write expertly the Arabic character, 
their whole literature consists of transcripts of the Konni 
bold historic tales. The arts are little ccdtiTated in 
and the sciences are almost unknown, except in those plaoea 
where European settlements have been formed. In ~ 
they manufacture gold and fillagree, and anns for their own i 
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GENERAL VIEW. 

■ t 

Boundaries. — N., the Mediterranean; W., tb^. 
Atlantic Ocean; S.^ the Southern Ocean; E.» tba 
Indian Ocean^ the Red Sea^ and the Isthmus of Suez. 
Lengthy from the Mediterranean to the Cape of Good 
Hope^ 5000 miles; breadth, from Cape Verde to Cape 
Guardafui, 4,500 miles. Population, 70,000>000. 

LalUude. Lomffiimir* 

12'N. &* 45'W. 

3'N 6\° 23' E. 

4'N. 30^ eO'B. 

lO'N. Sl^' 96' K. 

30'N. 44"^ OO^R 

10' S. 39° 40* E. 

3' S. 40" 49" S. 

19° GO'S. a7« WK, 

00' S. 30* OC^JB. 

29' S. 18°63'JL 

63'N. ie« SI'W, 

GO'S. IV «nr. 

GO'S. I2^0D'8: 

56'N. 0° irw. 



Countries. 


Chief Towns. 


Lali 


Barbary 


Morocco 


31° 


Egypt 


Cairo 


30° 


Nubia 


Sennaar 


15° 


Abyssinia 


Gondot 


13° 


Ajan 


Magadoxo 


2° 


Zanguebar 


Melinda 


3° 


Mozambique 


Mozambique 


15° 


Mocaranga 


Zimbao 


19° 


CafAraria 


Port Natal 


32« 


Cape Colony 


Cape Town 


33° 


Senegambia 


Fort St Louis 


15° 


Upper Guinea 


Sierra Leone 


S° 


Lower Guinea 


J^oango 


5° 


Jiegroland 


Timbuctoo 


16° 



*IsxAifDS. — The Madeiras, the Canaries, Cape 
Verde Islands, Fernando Po, St. Tkofaas, St. Mat' 
t&ew't, Aicemion, and St. Helena, in the Atlancic ; 
Madagascar, Bottrbon, Mauritius or Isle ofFrancf, 
Cmhoto Isles, and Socotra, in the Indian Ocean- 
^^THMtJS. — Sues, about 60 uiiles broad, joining 
Africa lo Asia, and separating the Mediterranean from 
the Red Sea. 

Capes. — Cape Bo« and Cape Sparlel, on iheN.; 
Cape Blanco and Cape Verde, on the W. ; Cape of 
Goad Hope,* on ihe S. ; and Cape Guardafui, ou 
liieE. 

MoiTNTAiNB.— Afounf Atlas, in the W. of Bar- 
bary ; the Mountains of Kong, in the S. of Ni- 
griliajt the Camaroons, opposite Fernando Po ; the 
JHovnlains of ike Moon, S.W. from Abyssinia ; the 
Mountains of Lupala, on the W. of Mozambique 
and Zanguebar; and the Peak of Teneriffe, in the 
Canaries. 
I GULFS AND Bays.— The G«;/"o/Si(/»-tt and tlia 

' G«]f of Cubes, on ihe N. ; the Gulf of Guinea, 
on the W. ; Saldanha, Table, False, and A/goa 
Bays, on the 8. ; Delagoa and Sofala Bays, on 
thd£. 

Lakes. — Lake Tchatl,mliigii]iBLi Lake Dembea, 
in. Abyssinia; Lake Maraei, near ihc Momitains of 
Lnpata. 

•jTiB Capr (/■ Good llopt wsa iliBcovereil by Ihe Portugnme in H93, nod 
nuMin to ladii: which hope iru fulfilled by their doubliiiLi ilig Ciue in 
UnlW UTiiingit CiJicDt. 

tJFteMiiuliidtxherHtdutrict which 1i» between Siihiimuidaiu- 
DOtUd t« » »llad bam the river Nigeri whieb flewe throuBb it. Tbe 
Andta all H AbHfon, a word of umilbr impait to the EortJpAO term 
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RiTBRS. — The Nile, in Egypt, flows into the Mc- 
^teTranean; theSflfM^af, Gambia, and Rio Grande.'iw 
Senegambia, flow iuto the Atlantic ; the Nigir, in 
Nigritia, flows into the Gulf of Guinea; the Zairr, 
in C ongo, and Gareep, * ( the great river ) , ' 
try of the Hottentots, flow into the Atlantic ; Clidllie 
ZamWijin Mozambique, flows into the Indian Oi 

Steaits, &(;.— The Slraits of Gibraltar. 
north ; the Straits of Babelmaadel, and ibe CI 
ne! of Mozambique, ot\ the easL 
^ Climate. — As mora Ibsn three-runrths ot Africa iir* Id &w 
. torrid «ODe, tbe beat, in general, ie eieeiaJTo. The noitllMni 
T^aog were ileemed by tbe aadents uninhabilablr, on tt- 
oount uf the buroing heU of Ibe sua. The gn>M deiHtt ol 
Saliara oppoBod an insaperable banlei bslveeu tha Boimii 
empire and the intorior of AStiCK. Ttie loog and nuni' 
Taile; oi Egypt, like tbe di^filcg of the Gauts or BimmalDlu. 
was (he ehly poESRgo uross thoan frightful Bolilad« vlth 
wblsh the ancieots ir«re acqaainted ; and DOW II ii tba oati 
cantioaouB porlioa of the dewrl xone which diflbn in (■hylieal 
coufunDalion from Ibe drearj VBsles vith whirh It I* *m- 
rounded. Tbedimate in Uiis rallc;, and along the UMlhtrn 
and lonlhem shoiei of Africa, is moderUe, cuinpuwd *Ufa 
thai of Ihu desert regions, or the weslen shmci ot Gtunnk 

natural Fraturri. — Immense deaerli of sand, grau riTip' 
of mountaiuis, and farola of vut extent, aratbs chuVOIeriMK 
features of Africa, The famous desert of Sahara, Inld 
■pDraod towards lis northern and eastern boundatisi by otlMt, m 
iravts of astonishing fertilily, is 3,000 miles long mad WO 
broad. It ma; be said to extend from the sbnrea of Ihs 
Atlantic to the Persian Gulf: for though Egypt is 
ft distinct portion, yet there eilitsuScienlindicalioi 
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ntonn, the waiea movo like those of tha sea. Afnca con- 
la Dumberiess riveis wliicli never rcocb tlie aea : tbey eithar 
I labea, or lone tbemseWca in the Bsnd. The 
moniitiuDS are mure remarkable for their breiulth thanheight, 
tonniog, asil were, one great plateau, presenting loiraidseach 
Dout B snccesaion of terraces. Onthia table-land, doriogthe 
Tainy scaHon, immenBe sheeta of water, or lomporary l^es, 
are formed, whioh, overflowiDg their basins, descend preci- 
pilonsly intn the previongly swollen rivers. This is the cause 
of the aiuiual inundations of the Nile, and of some of the 
other rivsra. The wastes are generaUy fertile, and the plants 
and treea are of extracrdluary size. 

Zoology. — Moat of the animala of Uio old continent are 
Ibund faere, and wild beasts in greater numberB than in any 
other part of the world. In some species (be moat beanUlhl 
varieties are met; suoh as the Barbary horse, the Caps 
buffalo, the Seoegal mule, the Afrii;aa lion — the only one 
worthy of Ihatname — the elephant, zebra, rhinoceros, hippo- 
potaiaua, giraife, and gazelle. 

Popuiiiiwn. — AlViea, considered either in a political or 
moral point of >i<fW, occupies a very low place among the 
great divisions of (he globe. It eontalns three distinot va- 
rietiea of inhnbilaiils. Id the north, the Moors, deaeended 
troia the Mahomelau Arabs, resembling Enropeons, eioept 
in their comiileiion, nhieh is dark; in thu middle the 
Negroes, diatingoiahed bj their black sliin, thick lips, and 
woolly hair; aud in the soath and south-east, the CalTres, 
varying >□ cAmplexiun from a yellow brown to a shining black, 
hdU haviug the bair and features less Htrongly marked with 
the negro character. In the interior some natives have baen 
lately discovered of a copper oolour, with tank hair ; but ia 
consequence of the absence of large rivers, gulfs, or other 
ordinary means of communication, this continent still con. 
tinues less known Ihan any other region of the habitable 
globe. 

Cowmmmf.— The governments are, iu general, despotic j 
petty princes role over the oases of the desert, as well us over 
the naUves of the interiori and several oxtonalve countries 
are subjeotto the Mahometan yoke. 

ReUgian The Catholic religion, once so flourishing in 

Afcica, is now but juat recovering something of its aodent 
splendoDr, esuecialty in the north, whence the zeal of a 
■f ■ - "D ^iued U^t lad wanttOi to tba 
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whole ChHstian world. A bishop has been lately consecrated 
for Algiers, where are already 60,000 Catholics, and 10 'Ci^ 
tholic churches. In 1832 a mosque was abandoned by tfie 
Mussulmans, a^d converted into a church. In Ethiofrfa and 
Abyssinia the prospects of the Catholic faith are most eheet)> 
ing ; while in the south the interests of religion have been 
consulted by the consecration of a bishop for the Cape of 
Good Hope. In Egypt, Nubia, and Abyssinia, there are 
300,000 Catholics of the Latin, Greek, Armenian, Copt, and 
Abyssinian united rites. They are under the jurisdiction of 
the patriarch of Alexandria. The Latin Franciscans have 
convents at Alexandria and Grand Cairo. The Chriatianii, 
thpugh numerous, constitute but a small minority of the entire 
population, the great mass being involved in paganism or the 
superstitions of Mahometanism. 

Languages, — An accurate classification of the Africaa lai^ 
guages, in the present state of that country, would he^ per* 
haps, impossible. This is the less to be regretted, since fawy 
if any, of the nations properly belonging to that division of 
the globe, can be said to possess a literature ; and no native 
people south of the equator can be said to have a cultivated 
language. Some resemblance may be traced between tome ^ 
the African languages and those of the American Indian^ 
which seem to connect them. The languages of Noflhefn 
Africa belong to the Semetic family. 
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Northern Africa comprehends all the countms 
which lie along the southern coast of the Medhem- 
ueau, from the Atlantic to Egypt, known by the 
name of the Barbary States, with some others of 
less note. 

Boundaries, — N., the Mediterranean Sea; W., 
the Atlantic Ocean; S., the Great Desert ; E.» Egypc 
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*es between 28" and 37° N. lal., and between 
■ and 30° E. long. I.cnglli, from E. to 
2|700 miles J breadth, irom N. lo S., 150 miles. 
1, about 10,000,000. 






Chirf Toil- 



Nutneroua ri- 
vulets 1 10,000 
Niffis 50,000 
Seboo 100,000 
Mediterranean 120,000 
A stcop rook 100,000 
-ModiWrraneaD 130,0(1(1 
Medilerraneaii SS.OOfl 



South from Barbary a 



raUa S.orMt. AUas 

MouNTAiss. — The exiensive range of the Allat 
Mountains, from which the Atlantic Ocean derives ils 



Rivers. — Seboo, Mejerdah, Morbea, ani Tensiji. 

Climalc. — The pBipetual anow which covers the sainmit iif 
Hoont Atla«. lempera Ihe heat of lliis counby, and renders 
ll]«cliiiiMe lolerfthle. In Fezzon whirlwinds are frequent. 

Produce. — The soil is fertile, prodndng flsi, hemp, dates, 
fija, BlmondB, oranges, iomona, pomegranate a, and many other 
AdIU sniieiTor to those of Europe. Timber is not abundant. 
}n ^giet* the Uems o£ the vines are so large that a man can 
hardly gra<<p them, and the bunches of grapes are a foot and 
^ a half long. There tin entire hills of salt, and soil springs 
ure more common than fresh. Mount Atlas viclds ulvei 
pur, lead, and antimony. 
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Commerce. — The commoditiei which the oaraTtas oonrey 
to Mecca are principally woollen goods, Morocco leather, 
indigo, cochinesd, and ostrich feathers, llie TnnisiaiiB eany 
on a considerable trade in the same articles, and also in ttnen, 
gold dust, lead, horses, oil, and soap. In Fezzan gold dutto 
the chief medium of traffic. 

Zoology, — The animals are, mules, horses, and camels, 
several thousands of which are employed by the caravans 
which proceed yearly to Mecca across the desert, for religions 
and commercial purposes. The Barbary horse is fitmed for 
lightness and speed, and the Morocco sheep for the fineness 
of their wool. In tiie deserts are lions of great strength and 
ferocity ; also tigers, leopards, scorpions, andTarions Idndsof 
serpents. In Fezzan, wild animals are numerous. Ffodigloiis 
quantities of locusts are brought to market as food, salted and 
dried like red herrings. 

Govemmenty 8fc, — ^The emperor of Morocco is the 
despotic potentate in the world. Tripoli, formeriy the 
dence of the knights of Rhodes, is a republic under the 
Turlu; and Tunis is governed by a bey under their proteetioii. 
The army, on occasions of emergency, consists of dO,CdO 
foot and as many horse; but they are neither well aimed nor 
disciplined. 

History. — With the exception of Egypt, the ancients had 
little knowledge of the other countries of Africa, beside thoae 
included in the states of Barbary. They looked on the leeC 
of Africa as uninhabitable, on account of its intense beaL 
Carthage, the competitor with Rome for the empire of the 
world, was situated near the place where Tunis now stands. 
After the fall of this great city, Barbary was made a prorinoe 
of the Roman empire; and such it continued till the Mtk 
century, when it was seized on by the Vandais. These bar- 
baiians being overcome by the celebrated BeliMoritu, about the 
year 530, this country became subject to the Greek emperors. 
Towards the dose of the seventh century, it was overmn by 
the Saracens, who entered it not only as conquerors, hat in 
vast migratory bodies, which stamped the Arabian and Ma- 
hometan character upon the whole population. Barbary was 
first governed under the Caliphs of Bagdad, by avicecey; 
but as the central power soon began to lose its energy, ihe 
states of Barbary erected themselves into independent king* 
doms. These, for ages after this event, were Uie theatre ef 
autual wars, during which civilisation and religion gave 
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to baibsrism uid infidelity, and the natioDsl prosipeTity of 
Uulxiy received a shock from nliich il has never reiuiiered. 
The Slates, in Die beginning of the aiitecnth ccDtiuy, coia- 
menced their piratic^ excnndoDB agoiDst European eliips, 
which hare repeaU^dlj Ea^jected lliein to aoTere chosliBemenC. 
Algiera, Ihe ([rand seat of piralical warfare, was bombaided 
by Oie BridEb Ileet in ISIti, irhen, aftei a bloody attack, the 
Dej waa obliged to BceepUbe termaof hispowerfnJ aasailanu. 
The French have aince taken Algiers, and are, Ibough with- 
out loiich sucoesB, endeavouring to establish thtmselves in 
the Inlerior. 

SfUjion. — -Mtthometanisin is now tho eslablished religion 
of those slates, bat there are stil] man; Catholic oongiega. 
lions. Clirietian slave! are Tery nnmerous. There are Ca- 
tholic monasterien in Morocco, Tangier, and Mequinez, but 
the monks are esposed to much annoyance and rexation. 

LUenUun. — Morocco was formerly distinguished for tha 
cuItlTatlon of malhematicB and astronomy, though now, in 
Ihia, aa In Iha oihor states of Barhuy, learning and science 
seem io be almost extinct. Much, hoKever, is being effected 
for Uieir reriTal by the indpfatigablo uierlions of Dr. Dopuclj, 
arcbbiahop at Algiers. 

CftaructflT.— Three distinct Tarietiaa of man inhabit the 
BarbarySUUss; namely, (lie Moors, Arabs, and Berbers. Tho 
physical coustilutiou of the Moors shows them to be descended 
bom the ancieiitMaurilamsns, Numidiiuis, and Phicniraana: 
ttwy ate whlterthan the Arabs. The Berbers are distinct from 
thu ATahs and Moors, and seem to be the indigenous race of 
□uitbem Aliica. The ArabaareiUstlneuiBhi'd from the Moors 
by a more masculine phjBlognomy, and a complexion ap- 
proaching to oHtc. 
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yortk-EasUm Africa comprises the coiinUiea 
bordeiiugan the Rad Sea. 

^omtdaritt. — N., the Mediterranean Sea; W., 
Centntl Africa; &., the kingdom of Adel; E., the 
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Countries. 
Egj-pt 

Nubia 
Abyssinia 



Chief Toums, SUualed en 



^ Grand Cairo 
Alexandria 
Damietta 
Rosetta 

,Saez 

I Dongola 

i Sennaar 

(Suakin 

f Gondar 

(Azum 



Nile 

Nile 

Nile 

Nile 

Red Sea 

NUe 

NUe 

Red Sea 

Lake Dembea 

Mareb 




Lake. — Lake Dembea, near the centre of Abys- 
sinia. 

Rivers. — The Nile, with its tributaries, the WkUe 
and Blue Rivers, flows north into the Mediteiranen. 

Mountains. — The Mountains of Myninim. 




Climate, — The north winds, which in Egypt hare 
the constancy of trade winds, carry all the evaporation of Ae 
Mediterranean towards Ceutrul AfHca, where they an dt- 
posited in rains, leaving scarcely as much over Egypt as pro- 
duce a few showers in the year. At Cairo there are, OQ vi 
average, foar or five, and in Upper Egypt bnt one or t9% 
showers in the year. The south winds, caUed the ~ 
Egypt, are, in their effects, like the simoom of Arabia. 
these blow, the atmosphere becomes troubled, the air 
to lose its power of supporting life and vigour, a dry 
heat reigns universally, and the whirlwinds reacmUe 
blasts from a heated furnace. In some parts of £gypl tha 
rarefied state of that portion of air, which, throughout the daj, 
is in immediate contact with the sand, produces a refractte 
of the rays of light, whence arises that surprising 
ance called the mirage, presenting, on the dry surfiice, aa 
act representation of a lake of water. Sometimes It 
ruffled into waves ; at others, it api)ears still and smooth, and 
reflects, Uke a mirror, the images of houses and oilier oljecfc 
situated beyond it The French army, in 17iM), parched wUi 
a burning thirst, in traversing this arid region, wore frfiqaewHy 
made the sport of this cruel illusion. A beantifUl ptkn- 
<Yownod hillock would seem to arise from the pladd boeom af 
« distant lake, but when arrived at the qpot, the lake had 
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oilhei canishad altogether, oi bUU glistened, as if in mocliery, 
M * atjll greator distuice from Uiem Ihan before. The aspect 
of Alia Duuolry Tories with (he season In a singular matiQpr. 
Sniiiig oat winter it is one Immense and beautiful gtuden ; 
JB aaz Buramer it i» a desert. From January to April, Nnbia 
■» Konlied with ioiuppnrtable heata. In Abjrsfiinia, Uie wia- 
(K begins in June, and conUnuen tin September; and the 
r^l^ season, which commences in April and lasts about Gie 
■umtha, is frequenltj attended with dreadful hurricanes. 

Produce.— The high lands in these counlries consist, in 
great part, of frightful deaeiis, with which the narrow vale of 
Uhi Nile forms a strildDg conCraaL The soil, mring to the pe- 
riodical inundations of that river, is so rich as not to reqiJru 
muiure. The cliief products of Egjpt are, wheat, rice, Hai, 
indigo, collun, figs, and dates. Abyesiuia yields two hairoats 
in Ow year, producing wheat, barley, teS', (a small grain, nsed 
for broad by the lower claseesj, the sycamure-fig, date, tama- 
rind, coffeo- tree, the papyrtis or paper-plant, balm, m;rrh,Bnd 
the rari, a large tree, much used in ihip-bullding. 

ZooUgi/. — The crocodile and hippopotamns are become rare, 
and the former is only to bo mot towards tho eztremiSes of 
VpgeT Egypt. Tlie Egyptian ichnoumon is exceedingly uso- 
fiil In destroying those nolnonie and dangerous reptiles, which 
are the pests of hot and humid climates. The riciuity of 
Arabia supplies tho fleetest and mostbeautihil horsos; while 
Urn asb is much stronger and more serriceablo tbau ours. 
The sheep are of the broad-tmlBd race, and the goats are par- 
Hcnlariy elegant : the hair is sleeli, the forehead arched, and 
the ears tery long and pendulous. In Ahjssinia the wild 
animals are, leopards, panthers, two-horned rhinoceroses, 
eleptunts, lions, buflaloes of great ferocity, hyenas, gazelles, 
and iDonkeyB. CroctHUIes and hippopotami throng tho rircrs 
and lakes. Ttio domesUc oxen are a large white breed, wHh 
long boms ; but the greater number are variously coloured. 
Italij varieties of the hi rd-of- paradise, and a species of eagle, 
(failed, the solden cagk, are some of the most rEmarfeablo of 
tlie birds. Among tho insects is the zebub, a lilllo larger than 
4 bee, whose sting, il is said, proves fatal \o even the largest 
twasts of the forest 
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Juti/juitia. — Those mighty monuments of human art, the 
Egyptian pyramids, farm an uiunterrupted range for about 
iO leagues, on a declivity sloping down towards the Nile. 
Hie finl two, colled the f^ramii* e^ CAcofH snij OfffcrtHN, 
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from the union of magnitude and skill in their eonstractioii) 
have almost exclusively attracted the attention of tiie woildi 
The first or great pyramid is 693 feet square, and rises to the 
amazing height of 599 feet ; it covers upwards of 1 1 acre«, 
and must have employed 100,000 men for twenty yean in its 
construction. An opening into this pyramid was effected in 
the ninth century, and several long galleries traced, leading 
to two chambers, one of which is 32 feet by 16. The second 
pyramid, or that of Cephrenes, is above 400 feet high. Ra* 
cently, an opening was effected into this also, and in a cbaa- 
ber, 46 feet by 16, was found a sarcophagus, containing the 
bones of a bull, that base object of the Egyptian worship. 
Indeed, it seems improbable that structures so stupendous 
should have been undertaken without a religious impulse and 
motive. About 300 paces from the second pyramid is the 
gigantic statue of the sphinx. It is cut out of Uie solid rock, 
and represents the head of a negro woman joined to the bo^ 
of a quadruped. Its length, from the fore-part to the tail^ 
was found to be 125 feet Near Metrohenny appear extenaire^ 
though faint, traces of the ancient Memphis, the capital of 
Egypt at the era of the construction of the pyramids. The 
ruins of Antinoe, on the east bank of the Minyet, are the re* 
mains of a Greek city, founded by Adrian. They extend 
about a mile in every direction, amid a wood of date-treea, 
above which its classic columns are seen towering. The mint 
of Thebes and Tentyra are very extensive; and though thej 
cannot cope in classic elegance with those of Antinoe, yet thej 
surpass in grandeur all others in Egypt The extent of the mint 
of the ancient Berenice is2,000foetby 1,600, which might have 
contained a population of 10,000. There is a small Egyptian 
temple, built of sand-stone, llie main streets have been 
traced, and even the materials of the houses, consisting oi 
corals, madrepores, and petrifactions. Nubia contains some 
interesting ruins, somewhat resembling those of Thebes and 
Tentyra. The temple of Ibsambul is cut out of a solid rock, 
rising perpendicularly about 600 feet from the Nile. The ex- 
terior of the temple is 117 feet wide, and 86 feet high; but 
the most remarkable feature consists of four colossi, which, 
with the exception of the sphinx, are the largest sculptured 
figures in Egypt or Nubia. 

Goi'emmentf Sec. — Egypt has ever been governed despoti- 
cally. Mehemet Ali has ceased to acknowledge the snpreoMCj 
of the grand seignior, and has even threatened the overthruv 
of the Ottoman power. The army amounts to 50,000 wcQ- 



) inroad of the Galls, a race of «ul^ and powerM ' 
M from the south. B; Bucoosive ooniiiiesU tbej bave 
w mulerB of nil the contraJ prorincoR, vbich their 

govonii undor the namo of im Aliysaiaian prince. 
Airy. — Egvpt ia atiiiposed to have been first peopled bji 
kmediate deacoadanls of Cbam, one of (be sona of Nosh, 
bds, whom tradilioii ranks aa ono of tbe iqobI celebrated 
ancient ta-ngn, ia rcpresonled aa having tiubjugated the 
m part of Asia : bnt there are oo authentic records of 
ynas^ of tinga, prior to thai of tbe Pbarsuhs. Tha 
■tlve king wax I'aamnieiiitns, who jieMeil to the vioto- 
•rms of Cambjaea, king of Persia, aboul 500 years be- 
Hiribt. In less tbaji a centttrr, Egypt ibrew off the 
m yoke, to nbicb, however, it was agwu obliged to sob- 
n (he reign of Darios, and continued a member of tbe 
m empire till the invasion of Aleiitnder. The Egyp- 

Ikr from repelling, joyfully welcomed the Greek general, 
Bug him ra^er aa a deliverer than as an invader. Alex- 
I, Ihe lirst and most reaownod of the oillca founded hj 
hecaine the prlnoipal seat of Grecian ieaming. After 
ikth, Ihe kingdom was Geizcd by Ptolemy, one of bia 
Us, under whom, and bis Intelligent sucecssors, it was 
mi more flouriabing and enlightened than It had ever 
inaid the lyrannlo pomp of the I^araohs. Upon Ihe 
B iif Cleopatra, tbe last of tbe Ptolemidc linn of sove- 
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tore or CansUuiliaopte, made themsolvo* muten at BgT_ 
1516 ; tho mimeluku SoliUn vas put to death, uid a pad 
appoinled in liic alead. In 1798, (he Fronob iinailed « 
took Egypt, but arter three yeai> vera expelled bjr tl» 
British, who restored it to Oiu Turks. Mcbcmcl AU, eitalti 
pacha soon all? r tbia ecenl, sueceeded by Ireafhvr}^ in ctMmtf 
off the cliiefB v! tlie mameiulicB, md expelhug the rest liotn 
lbs country. Thai chierhos ainee reudered liiutsclfiuleptii- 
deat of Che grand aelgnior, and ha« goTemed the ctnialr]' with 
Bucli vigour, and in Buch a spirit of improvement, aa pminisea, 
in same degree, lo realure to Egyyt the prosperity of 111 tmt 

SetigiBn. — The Catholic rcliglDn fluuri<hed in Eg^rptMa 
very varly peiiod. Its dawns became the reudi-nrp ot mea 
ihmouB for their aanctity. St. Mark waa liisl biriiop t4 
Alexandria, and une of hli aucceiiora In that mm vm ltt> 
Atbanauus. But aince M abomelwiism baa bccotno the e>- 
tablished reti^on of this country, ChriBtiacUy hai muck dt- 
ollned. The inhabitants are now a mixture of Turki, Aiala, 
MoorE, and Qreeks, yet niiiny of thcie adhere lolhcauelcnl 
religiou ; others, who are Copts, and desecnduila of iky 
original rutirei, are CIiriHtianE, but not in cominuiiiMi vdlk 
the see of Rome. The AbyBdnlan* that are membM* ol ifw 
CoiiUc church, tHilieve in the myalery of Ilic miiBl holy Titehf, 

seveo sacraments, sacriBce of the Maas, comi ' ' ' — 

purgatory, and tranaubBtau^tioii. Theyae 

IVom the CalhoUc Cburcti, for holding wme nuvelUea d 

she has condemned, and principally, that Cbriil p 

bot onn nature. ITiey have lately, however, eiju 

atrong desire to be reuniled lo Ibe Holy See, The , 

iiiauB, or EthioplnnB, received the fint aeedt of tlie bllh K 

the eunuch of their queen, Candace, wbom Fhittp 11 

baptized i but they owe their converilon principally la Sf. 

FnimentiDB, who lived in the fourth century. Tbey unbap- 

plly imbibed the Eutycluan hereay from Dioaeoiua. Uio pi ~ ' 

arch of Alexandria, to which (hey adhered li 

The Josuita and other misBionarlei oonicitcd n , 

kingdom to the Catholic faith, and awotigst olhoni th> g 

and Hnnonsemperor,Zadinghil, whoi ' ' ' --' 

rebela who took up arms in dcfcnoo o . ..^,_ 

HIb luceeaaor, Sidlan Saghed, alto died lu the iimfniaVi gf 

the Catholic faith. In 1633, hia son BadUdua, a mktoa 

ButycUaOi l>MiisbBd the misilotiariei, and In tflM mIm^ 

»rUm - ^ 
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ionveiia and mlsaioDaries vere crowned 

Btil1, from timi) lo dme, senda missionariea to thispor- 
f the vineyard, ona of whom lately transniitted the 
ig ialfllligBDca Blluded lo above. Tbo cily of Goadar 
IB 100 ChriBtiao ehurchea. The monastery of Fremo- 
he chief eatahliahmiint of tlie Jesuits, is uf vast extent 
ralvre. — Until Intel;, science and literature ware at the 

ebb in Egypt. Tbe only language peoulliu' to thia 
y in tbe CopSe. Meliemet All has made efibrts lo in- 
B Einvpean knowledge, particularly in tbe mechajiical 
printing proBsos have been establlBhed under his dlras- 
nd even a newspaper haa been commenced. The lan- 
Of the Nubians U soft and sonorona, and entirely dif- 
Erom (hat of Ilie neighbouring atates. Tbe learning of 
lyaolnians appears to be very limlledi yet tbey have a 
I langnage, whicb has some affinity wiOi tbe Arabic. 
racter, — The mamelolies, originiilly ftT)m Georgia and 
ala, were ituite dialiuet from the Cupts, the abariglnal in- 
nta of Egypt The Copts are dlstiiiguiBbed from the 
by a darker complexion, flat furebeada, and hur par- 

of the woolly character. The Egyptians, of every 
are temperate in regard lo food, but tbey are aaid to ba 
■dieted to the use of wine. 'iliB Abyssinlana.in form 
Btures, resemble Europeana; tlioir complexion, however, 
gethoi peculiar, being of an olive brown, and somewhat 
ing of a bronze colour. Tbe amall features, woolly 
jid flat noses of the N uhlans, show them to be a variety 

Negro race. The manners of the Abyssiuians and Nu- 

onder a slight semblance of civillsalioii, present indi- 
s of barbariam, from wliich, however, they now appear 
jmei^ng. 
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ni(erii Africa coinprehencis all tlie countries lying 
[ llie coast of the ludian Ocean, fioin the Sitails 
ibdiuuukl, on ihe noitb, to Delagoa Bay^ on 



Co„ntric>. 


Chiff Tou!n> 


Adal 


Zeila 


A3«.n 


Magadosa 


Zanguebor 


Mt^Iinda 


Mraambiqiie 


1 Mozambiqui 


MoCBruiga 


Zimbao 


SofiUa 


SofeJa 


SaMa 


Manbona 






Rivers, 


,— The prill 



Benuith^li! for hting 
A place or coiuidenibia li 

{A groat marl for guM, i 
and «ai 
Oiico a flaariBbidj 

5 Capital of tho Po 
Uemsnts 
The reaideDoe ofUio ccno^ 
S Prodactive in tbs Oaest ai! 
J rest gold in Afrioa 

Situated on the tea coa«t ^ 
5ThenioBt>outIurt]' of then 
J tnguoae possessions 
lipal riveis are the Zamt 
and Sofata, wliich foil into the channel of Moi 
bique ; the Lorenzo Marques, which forms tfae-M 
them boundary of the Porluguese settlementf 
Eastern Africa. 

produce, — Tba Itingdoms along the eiulem coast, (Ton A 
Binia to tho Cape of Good Hope, are, in |^n«ral, vni^ tm 
AiUl yields irheat, iniUdt, Ihiils, and pppper ; it ia IksM^ 
its m^rh and frankincense ; as is also tbe whuls eoaM)i 
Babelmandol to Cape Goardafiii. Aj/nt carries ni 
derable trafiic in iiory, ambergris, and gold. 
aboDDda in forests and imwbideHme marshes, ttota 
sutgect to Portugal, poaaeBsei liluwiia a eaudderaUo Bi 
gold, nliiiih is washed down by the liTon In great qniol 
Moearanga produces the sugar-csne, with mmxtj frnlli 
DSoM plants. The gold of Snfala is said la be tho ttnutaatf 
purest in all Africa. In Sahia are fonnd great qoantllia of 
iTory and gold dust. Ishamhane, which lies between SaUft 
and the river Lorenzo Marques, ii tiu farthest legiaatoulhiia 
the eastern side of Africa to which the PortuguuM dominioa 
eitauds. Irory Is the chief article of touimnrca, tmi b fn- 
cured from the interior forests in vast quanliUea. 

Zoology.— 1]ie wild animala arc the aama ai I* Na«h- 
The giraffe, zebra, aJ-lcr, and bomod ««Bfcr. 
iwhere more numerons. Flociis of Tuituros, of so***!! 
e ereryvliFn) seen i>i the deHTta, wbsrv Iha •» 
IB of quadrupedi, killed eilher by hinls of pt 
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Ihe imalleT quadmpeda and birdB onder subjection; 
fiiQ anake-ealer carries on a perpetaal wiufiiie irith all 

tary. — Of all those klngduniB tha goverameiits are 
ic in the highest degree. Mocoranga appeals to be the 
Kmorfhl. The Mng sends evoiy year an officer to the 
cos irMohixm )ils swaj, when the people make a Eolemn 
irledgiDont of their Euhjeition, hy patting enl Iheir lires, 
Oidliiig olhera from the offiiwr's torch. On appoinleil 
il days ho is said to irear a little spade hanging at bis 
(s an emblem of husbandry. 

\gioa. — Though paganism nnd MahometaniEiBi, which 
4Bly diSuaed Uirough these kingdoms, opposo almost 
ttahla obatacles to the propagation of Christianil}-, in 
^ence of the IsliladD which they allow Cu (he grosser 

I of converts. la some parts of Zanguebar the inha- 
■ of whole districts bitTe embraced the faith. The Por- 
te have seUlemeals in Sofala, MocaraDga, Mozaaibique, 
■fUidUraTa, in each of which there ate many converts, 
ijinifa* alons there were 17 chiu'ches and 9 convents, 
Iw churches and convents of Mozambique are elegant 
)■• 

■rarlrr.— The eastern regions of Africa arc inhabited by 
■erable distinct tribes of uncit-ilised and wandering na- 
irhnse common origin, in many inalancos, is marked by 
Ig and characteristic features, tliough their colour, lan- 
1) and habits difler. 
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lug the H 

tanlot ooun: 
p6 Colon; 

Wntry of 1 
f^oshuaniLa 



ishiianaa j "~ ■— 



SOnTablflBn?: pi 
^ Son, 30,000 
tSltatted In 37* Si I 
-} uid 94}" B. 1 

^ yop., 6,000 

The principal rivers are, the OarMpJ 
Olephanl, the Mafumo, and the GVwif JV*A f 
Clmute, 4'c. — Tho climnla of Southern AJViea U re 

mild, and, in general, healthy. Caffmria' ia said Id b« 
the mOBt produclJTe countriDS in Africa, being well R 
with nator, not only trom the high lands in the soith, b 
from fonntMns, eTeijwhere found in tho woodi. ll . 
rains in this comitrr, but when it do«>, it U alvija M _ 
with thundm' and li^tning. Tho soil ia eitromely fettUaS 
wnods abound with odoriferous ihruba c 
among the Inxw bi« some of enortuou* nie. Capt C 
i« very produetiYe in com and fruits. Tbe maihel U TXk 
supplied with a variety of European vegetable! for tlH ■ 
from the gardens that lie KBttered about ibu eaMnn ■' 
the colony; andthp fiowen are unriialltd in briUiaun w, 
graoce. lu the southern eoTirons are extundve iiu»j 
which produce great quanUlies of wine, [larUcalarty ftg 
lUBoious Idnd catledcDiHfnnlia. The lands inhabited by the Jl 
(fnloCi must bo fertile in oileQitTe psslurage, (ron "' 
nutober of homed tattle and sheep which they pou 
dition lo the multitudo of gosta whioh feed on tho n 
but owing to the want of agiioultural knowledge un 
jwople, and Ibeli consequent neglect of ciUlitBlian, II 
be uud of the country as to its produce. 

Zoolugy.—la Southern AlVira are founA k 
and abw some of the Bmalleat rnvmben of the aalmil ^ 
doin. Among the quadrupwii are, the etepfaant, • 
" ■ ' >nly a quarter of v 



j the ilreaked n 
tbe giraffe, 17 feel liigb; and the 
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itlich, 6 feot liigh; and the creeper, a bird about the 
t a cherry. Of the thirty Bpecies of antelopes known in 
>1 history, Soulbem Africa conlwna eighteen. The 
;bok, or leaping antelope, is met with in herds of ubout 

itory. — This important placn was GrsC descried in 1403, 
Portuguese squadron, under the command of Bartholo - 
Diaz. The tempestuons aspect of the sea, produced by 
all meeting from opposite oceans, deterred thai navigalor 
advancing futheri bat in 1497, a considerable lleet vas 
pod by the Portugnesa sovereign, and placed under the 
land of that enterprising chief, Vosco de Gamo, who lur- 
ted all the difficulties which hod deterred hi!ipr<:deccB80i9; 
ODtinent of Africa was rounded, and European ahipa 
seen, for the Rral lime, in the Indian acas. Yetlbe Portu- 
, tboDgh they frequently toached at thia cape, in their 
joa to and from India, lUd not form any permanent set- 
nt at it. The I>ntcb, in 16O0, fixed upon it as a elation 
rir Teasels lo labe in witter end provisions; but it was 
n tlie middle of the seventeenth centoiy that tliey began 
onise it, and lo extend Iheit domiuiou into tlie interior. 
I that poiiod, the Cape settlement hae gradually extended 
proBCnl dimonaionB. It has been in the pussession of 
Iritiah since 1S06, and the sovereignty of it ivas perma- 
y confirmed to Briton at the congress of Vienna in ISId. 
tigUiii. — There ii scarcely any form of religionB belief 
ig the numeroUB tiibos nho inhabit the interior of this 
a. In the Colonythere aio CbiistianH of various deno~ 
tions. Catholic congregations uie now farmed at Cape 
1, Poll Elizabeth, and Crahamalown, which, under tha 
ual core of a zealous prelate, (ihe Right Rev. I)r. 
Iths), are every day becoming more numerons. 
ngvage. — Tlie dialects of the Caffres and Hottentots are 
nnroerons, as every new chief introdncea some new forms 
leeob, and hence arises an instability in their language, 
a multiplicatinn of dialects. This is a general pheno- 
m both in Asia and America ; it is particularly the CUO 
e instance of the iMlTerent Hottentot idioms. 
vracter. — The Hottentots, Bosbnaoas, and other tribes 
inhabit the north of this district, are m a very un- 
sed slate, and are rcpresvnttd as extremely dirty and dis- 
Dg in their habits. The Caflrea differ almost in every 
!Ct from their Hottontol neigbboun, There it luA, 
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perhaps, in the world a finer race of men, as to external figure; 
they are tall, robust, muscular, and handsome. Thtnig^ 
black, or nearly so, they have not a Ime of the Afiriean negro, 
either in their countenances or persons. A cripple or deformed 
person is never seen among them; and it appears, that siiBiiie 
diet, pure air, healthful exercise, clothing which does not eimmp 
or encumber the body, and freedom from -violent and irregular 
passions, are sufficient to produce this soundness of confor- 
mation. The countenance of a Caffre bespeaks content and 
satisfaction. 
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Western Africa comprises the countries which lie 
along the coast of the Atlantic, from Sahara or the 
Great Desert, on the north, to the tropic of Capricon, 
on the south. The following are the principal : . 



Senegambia.* 
Divisions, Chief Toums, Situation. 



C.lWiit. 

£*« (Foulahs Saint Louis On the Senegal lOgOiO 

|2 Yaloffs Bambouk 144° N., 9P W. 

C^ [ Mandingoes Kamalia, the only town of any conseqi 



Upper Guinea. 



Sierra Leonef 
Grain Coast 
Irory Coast 
Oold Coast 
Slave Coast 



Free Town 
Grand Bassam 
No town of note 
CapeCoastCastle 
Whidah 



On the Hitomb* 17;M0 
On the Coast 

BuUt on a rock H,iOO 

On the Coast 7^ 



* Stntga m bia is so caUed from th« rhren S t m tfa i sad 
flow UtroQgh it into the AtUntie. 

t SUrra Ltoms raeetvwd its luuno from meantaias asar il, mhUk sat ia- 
Mmted bf a grMt nnn^ber of ttoas. 



.I/li'i.'toni. OBKj joicnj, ouuaiwn. ^ Tomns 

AsliBnUte CooDiassio On nn eminence 15,000 

Dobamaf Abomc; BO miles inliuid S-1,0<X) 

Beniu Beoin On on open plgin 

Lower Guinea. 

Loango J.oanga On Iba Qoilla 19,000 

Congo St. Solciulor OnaBleBphill 40/X)0 

Angola Lottodo On the CohsI 6,000 

Bengaela NewBcDgucla Od the Const 3,000 

The Mataman Desert, S. ofBengnela, is inhabited by sarBgos. 

Mountains. — The most important are, the Moun- 
tains of Kong, in Senegambia. 

RiTBHs. — The numerous rivers form a remarkable 
/eaUire in the face of these coutitries. The Senegal 
is 9£0mi]eslong, and would furnish amoat interesting 
voyage, were it not rendered perilous by the uuwhole- 
aotoeness of the air, and terrific by the hideous aspect 
of liio crocodiles, and the bellowing of the hippopo- 
tami. The Gambia, though exceedingly deep and 
wide, has a course of only 690 miles. The Rio 
Grande, in Senegambia ; Rio Volla, between the Gold 
and Slave Coasts, and Rio Formosa, in Benin, are broad 
and deep alrearas. The Zaire flows through Congo ; 
and the Coanza, between Angola and Bengnela. The 
Bambarooque divides Benguela from the Mataman 
Desert, and falls into the Atlantic Ocean. 

Ctinuitf. — Tlie wesieni coaata of Africa, but partieoltu-ly 
Guinea and the Gold Coast, eiperience the miisl inteiue heat 
known in any pojt of the globe. It is thiefly caused by the 
euterly Hinds, heated by their passage oyer the burning «ands 
of tho deaert Noai lUo Volla, tlie therrnomeler rises in the 
■bade to 95i° ; in the open sun, lu 134°. In Senegambia, il 
varies from 1 13° lo 131° during tho great beats, when a dead 

odM pwralli. fnna th* '^"'■^"g of Jme to tbe nicLdle o( 



I 
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Octalisr, lieavy ntins fsll. In tbe Gulf of GoincK, the pN- 
vBJUng winds sre souUi-TeBleriv, conlnij to the monsoolMi 
occasioned by the rurefitcCiiin of the air in llie Interior. Bh- 
Iween Cttjia Verde und Capa Pttlmas, the hntricaDea called 
tornaduei, aro very fteqnent. Their approacii ia announced 
by a, amaU bluch cloud, which soon aKiends, and coven a gnu 
pait of the horizon. An impetuous wliirlwind then Weak* 
forth, which lasts only about a quartoi of an btnir, bat In ltd* 
short apaco ononooui irooH are torn up by the routs, cottagn 
are thrown down, and shipn aro lorn frma their ancbofs asJ 
dashed to pieces. Xhia scourgB sometlmeii litlU Sahara, 
when liie wiada r^se the impalpable und, fonnlog il iaW 
columns, which riae to an immense heinht, and conditalB 
a iiort or sand-spout. Sumetimes they break In the ial4d)e, 
with a crush like the eiplosion of a mine. The JUnHOttM. 
or easterly wind of Benin, differs rery little ^m tbe l im ta m 
of Arabia. 

Produce. — The forests extend olonB the tnarihy ciasU and 
r^ven. The malome and nuiloba palms are remarkable fbr 

the largeaiws of their ^ilt and leaves; and Ihe em 

Aoaioi, (the colosaui of Ihu vegetable kingdom). Is Ct 
in Congo i ill learos are of eitraordinary size, a; * '~ 
ctlled tnwilict/'t-heail, is the ordinary food of I 

Cocoa-trees, ni&agoei, the butter* tree, cottim-bai 

applea, tamarinda. citrons, orangea, and pomegranalM, fl 
same of the other products. Aromatic and nnlritiva ' 
ore abimdant and various, and the Uoflers are of the 
beautiful and splendid description. In the desert jiana of 
Pauli are eitenaivc forests of the acacia, vhlch pru<lac«« Un 
gnrn'seni^. The moat aingulor feature of AMam ti " 
lion is, perhaps, the height which the Coinea'KraMi a 
It corera vaat tracu, and riaes to tbe height of tiom If 
feet, affording aheltor to Innomerable aerpsula and wtUbl 
The principiJ minerals are gold and copper. Tbe Foi 
traffic in ivorr, aod in tbe sktus of lions, leopard*, and 4 

Zoology. — Elephants and panthers herd in multitiid**! Ml-* 
seen, in the long grass of Guinea, where, also, the taomant 
bOB-eonilrletor and roltle.Hnakes conceal ihemaoliaa. Tt* 
wild animals oomman in any other part of AlHca, am ftiani 
in thla in grool nuruben. The clephanta are ae**t laimil i 
and, though amallcr than those of Asia, the Inirj pn»«ra4 
hom them ia belter. 
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into a Dumber or considerable kingdoms; but all these 
sunk under the oTeiwhelming (way of Ashaalee. 
Buple Bce, on the whole, of a dau Biiperior to those on 
lOst. The king is absolute, with the exception ot a 
7 CDUQcil, whom he ia obliged to consult on questions 
and peace. The Cury vith which war in carried on, ia, 
., too geuerot among barboriuns ; but Aahantee Is horribly 
[uiahed by the vast amount of human sacrilice. There 
a aonoal cuiiimu, as they are called, in which tlie king 
to propitiate the manes of his ancestors by a crowd of 
B, chosen generally IVom among foiciga slates and eri- 
I. At the death of aoy of the roy si family vie Urns mast 
In (hoUBaudS) and Iha sama is the case when Iho king 
to obtiuD &om the powers above favourable omens 
Ung any prtijucled undortaJring. Duhomey, pradomi- 
olh uvar flia alava coast and over the interior, to a depth 
lut 3U0 miles, is governed upon the same system as 
,(ee. The bloody cusfuins take place on a still greater 
and the victims, instead of being interred, are hangup 
walla, and allowed la putrefy. The Internal government 
Foulabs is republican, imder chiefs of their own ; and 
inn they insist upon retaining, even when they settle 
the sovereign uf another tribe. The gmpmrnentB are, 
dl; speaking, absniule Ihroughout Western Africa. The 
xade is sUll ciiiied on, tbough clandestinely. Of a 
of slaves, fitly outof every hundred of ifaesB unfortunate 
res die on their voyage to the slave marts, and in the 
•It!/, Ihnl is, the process of inuriiig them to hard labour. 
igion. — The zeal of the Portuguese missionaries hue 
[aled the fUth in many of the countries of Western 
, The court of Cungo, with the great body of the people, 
ktholics, and a native hitjrarchy has been coiiititutecl 
by the Holy See. The capital, St. Salvador, has a ca- 
1 and 12 churches. The Cathohcs in Loatigo and An. 
10 very numerous. The Portuguese bare erected 
in the ehluf town of Benguola, and ulher Eurupeajia 
actorioB in different parts uf the coast between sierra 
and Benin. In ihesc places Christians must ha nu- 
8. The pagans of Benguola and of other African nations 
le the execrable superstition of worshipping detils, from 
ef that good spirits wUl do them no harm, but thai 
I ones must be appeased by homage and sacrifice, 
nrcfcr. — The character of the negroes varies extremely, 
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according to the variety of sitaalion and gorenuDenttlmt 
ferocity in war is one of the universal features. In generalf 
they have made little progress in what constitutes improrad 
and civilised life. Their manufactures of stuffs, poCteiTi 
swords, &c., show them, however, not to be destitate <^ 
genius. They display, under popular governments, an activity, 
eloquence, and address, which would do honour even ta 
civilised nations ; and Uiese qualities, in a people without 
arts or letters, are the more surprising. There is no room 
to doubt that, placed in favourable circumstances, they 
would attain as high a degree of civilisation as the men 
of any other race. The Foulahs seem to be the mosl 
widely extended of the tribes of Western Africa. They are 
represented as of a reddish black or yellowish brown oom- 
plexion, with noses less. flat, and lips not quite so thick, as die 
negroes of the other tribes. Their manners are particulariy 
courteous and gentle ; and they relieve the wants not only of 
their own aged and infirm, but even of those belonging tu 
other tribes. 



CENTRAL AFRICA. 



Central Africa includes those countries south of 
tlie great desert situate on the Niger, Senegal, and 
around Lake Tchad. The principal are, 

Remarkizile for being 

J The place where Mungo Park 
was imprisoned. 
S Extensive in tlie salt trade; 
( population, 60,000. 
So rich in gold mines, that il 
is called the Peru qf Afrkm. 
The residence of the king. 
Situated north of the SenegaL 
On the Niger ; pop.,dO,OUa 
N. of the Niger ; pop., ^,000. 
On tlio Niger ; and productive 
in rice and other grains. 



Countries, 
Ludamar 

Beeroo 



Bondou 
Kaarta 
Bambarra 
Timbuctoo 

Yuuri 



C. Towns, 
Benowm 

Walet 



Bambouk Bambouk 



Fattaconda 
Kcmmoo 
Sego 
Timbuctoo 

Youri 



I 



i 
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NIM 
Ralibn 
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SemiriiahU for being 

On tlis Niger j pop., 12,000. 

A largo and populous city. 
(Ou CiD east of the Niger; s 
J place of conaidorablB Imde. 

On Ihe Tchttdda,; pop^ 60,000. 

Ii5 miles in oirrumrerenoe. 



Sackaluo 
Kassiua 

Zarin 

Bamou 



■I ^'""' ? BlsTe trade; pop., 6,000. 

^H Kirrec Near the Deltft of the Niger. 

^r COntheNiger; (be luri^st city 

i^ Sackaluo A oC Cenlral AlHcu ; pop., 

i 80,000. 
A large and populous cit]-. 

(TbB chlof Beat of the cararau 

J trade j pap., 40,0<K). 
S. of Kano; pop., 50,000. 

fThBraaidencB of the SulUo; 

\ pop., 10,000. 

I Cobho Near Nubia; pop., 4,000. 
tural Fealures. — Cvatral AMca is inleraecled b; uu- 
uriTcrB, Ibe largcBt of whlcb,tlie Niger, vfter a winding 
i of 3,000 miles, falls bj numerous esUuiries into llio 
of Benin. A conliiiaouB cbain of mDuutaini, styled Ibe 
taim of Ike Moon, tniTerses the vhole terrilor}- from east 
lat, dtfiuMing tbreugb tbin vast region coolnesa and 
lire, Labr Tcknd, sitnatc-d on tbe frontier of Bamou, is 
f Ibe grentEBt bodies of fresh water in the world, being 
200 miles in length, and ISOinbreadlb. Tbe kingdom 
rgoo is moimtfljnouB and wooilj-. Bambarra, and those 
■Its tiiuits that stretcli along Ihe Niger and its Iribularivs, 
Tel and fvrtile. Other parta, however, are sandj' and 

>dvce, l(c. — The chief producta are, wheal, bariej, jams, 
;Dllou, and indigo. Tlmbuctoo li the great mart lielwoeu 
arbary and tbo Negro StatVB. Yaniba, by moderate in- 
r, produces abundant cropn. Gold is found in conal- 
le qoaulitles in (be moimtaiuB south of Dambura, 
4osy. — Wild animala are very numerous. In Barfalr 
inta are soen ill herds of buudrtds logother. Of (hs 

II hinds of camel, tbe desert camel, vollod Anne, is Ibe 
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most yaloable. One of them has been known to tnnfel owve 
1000 miles in seven days, and another 200 milea in oae 
day. 

BeUgion, — In a religious point of view the nations of Cen- 
tral AMca are in a melancholy state. They are pretty equally 
divided between two systems, the pagan and Mahoinetan. 
The most absurd and puerile superstitions reign amongrt tke 
pagan tribes, and human sacrifice is not unfreqnent 

Literature. — Learning is in a very depressed state. Tet 
extemporary poetry, sung by the composers, is repeated at 
almost all the AMcan courts. The Arab caravan-driYers 
cheer their long expeditions by reciting poems, where the 
talent displayed is often considerable, and is derived less, 
probably, from any acquired literature, than from the ezdted 
state of passion and feeling which arises in a life of wild and 
wandering adventure. 

Character. — ^The state of society has made a greater appiroadi 
to civilisation in Central Africa than in any other Aftiean 
nation, except those on the borders of the Me^termnaaii 
War, however, is still carried on with all the ferocity of the 
most barbarous nations. Another deep blot is the prevalenee 
of robbery, practised not only by desperate and outlawed in- 
dividuals, but as the great national and state concern of almoiC 
every community. Nevertheless, there seems to bo some- 
thing peculiarly amiable and engaging in the social feeliiigB 
and habits there prevalent Warmth of friendship, hospi- 
tality, and humanity, are virtues of which recent travellcn 
have given many shining instances. 



AFRICAN ISLANDS. 

Madagascar, one of the largest islands in the 
world, is about 1000 miles long and 900 brotd. It 
is divided into several kingdoms, which are little 
known to £mx)peans. It is watered by many rivers; 
is fertile in com, sugar, and gum ; and has a popo- 
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lation ainoimting to iibout 3,000,000. The chief 
lovFD, Mouzangaye, containa 30,000 inhabitanls. 

Maobitibs, (Maurice) formerly called the Isle of 
Franet, is 150 miles in circumference, and has a 
population of 93,000. Its chief town is Fori Louii, 
vriih a |)opulalion of 30,000. This island has 
belonged lo Britain since 1810. 

The Isle of Bourbov, which belongs to France, 
is 48 miles long, and 36 broad, and contains about 
60,000 inhabitants. Chief town, Si. i)e»H's; pop., 9000. 

St. Helena,* the ocean-prison, for the last six 
years of his life, of the greatest of modem warriors. 
Napoleon Buonaparte, presents to ihe sea, throughout 
its whole circuit of 28 miles, an immense perpen- 
dicular wall of rock, from 600 to 1200 feet high. 
On the summit is a fertile plain, interspersed with 
conical eminences, between which picturesque valleys 
intervene. It belongs to England, and serves as a 
place of refreshment for the returning East India 
ships. It is 1200 miles Irom the African, and 1800 
imles from the American shore ; and has a population 
of 0,000. The governor resides at James-town. 

St. Matthew belongs to Portugal. Ascension 
Isle was uninhabited until lately, when a small set- 
tlement was formed by die East-India Company. It 
is celebrated for turtle and fish. 

GoBBB is a very small island, little more than a 
mile from Cape Verde. It belongs to the French, 
and is the entrepot for all their trade with tlie opposite 
coast of Africa. 

The Cape Veede Islands are ten in number, and 

* Hi Hcfopw.— Tliii iilaod wh fint diBCOvered liy Uia PorlugiWBO, ia 
lMa,«i«.tl<lni'ka^;i>lMw»ll*iiuiw. 
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long U) Portugal. The most conaideralile o 
fciju, St. Antonio, and 5/. Nicholas. The hU 
^30 contaius a very active rolcano. 
► The Canary Islands, ancienlly called (he i 
male Islands, belong to Sjiain, and are a 
mber; namely, Teaeriffe, Grand Canary, Pat 
lancerola, Fortepenlvra, Gomera, aiid Ferro, 1 
l,^rou|) derives its name trom Cajiaiy Isle, one ofilj 
number, though the largest of these islands is TA 
rifle.* The popnlaliou of the group is 202,Jr 
Santa Cruz, ihe chief town of TenerilFe, «mt| 
10,000 inhabilantH. Here Lord Nelson losl liia ri 
arm by the shot of a cannon ball. 
. The Madbira Islands are ibree in nwcbort an<i 
elong lo ihe Portuguese. Population, about 1 00,00(1. 
Hheir principal town is Fatichal, nhich couuuu 
P$,000 inhabitants. 
. Climate. — The climate of ibese iglanda ii 
Bit of Iho AlVican continent. The climate 1 
S delightful, uid that of Mailelra is celebrated for lla m^ 
tdncBs. In SL Helena the climate, though moiit, l« ^ 
le and temprrale, Brtween Cape Verde lales ■nd 111 
Ciuincaii the Set. of Thunder, on which «hip*M 
,neul]y becalrnvd, beneath a eky charged with oleetfl« d 
Wbenco Issues altemaleljr a doluge of r^n aod tre. 

JVwfuM.— Madeira IB covered all over with rich VBi, 
our cfaoicoat green-house diniera and garden ahniba gl 
wild in the fields and in the common hedges. Ttic cl ' 
portalile products are, the exceUeni wIuds, called Mad, 
Malmuy, of vhich about 3,0fl0 pipes txe aanuall; tcm* 
England alone. The canary bird and goHEnch are fouod ll 
mountains. RrpUlvs ore rare ; litards art) Iha miM coH 
The Canaries are famed for winis, slllis, exccUaiil hulls, ^ 
cones, and the beautiful yellow slngiug-biMs, which l>cw| 
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I. The producU of Teneriffo are. Ills liae, and the moet 
ible speclea of grain. The soenery of the monnUJiu ia 
Hnting. Ur Ihoso, that named the Ptak of Teneflffe is 
%hest, being more than I3,U0U feet aliove the level of the 
The Cftpa Verde group produces Bsltin abundance: Uig in- 
outs trade in leather anil salted tnrtlei. The interior of 
[eli--na is fertile] and contains a great nnmher of gardens 
orcharda. Kerguelen'a Land is called the Iile of De- 
an, on acflonnt of its burrennesg. Tristan d'Acunha 
ices much timber ; and the cUmate is so mild that the 
ige remains unimpaired throughout llie year. The ebon)' 
auritlua is taid to be the finest in the world. The island 
ices also colTee, sugar, indigo, and leboocn. The pro- 
I ot Bourbon are nearly the aame as those of the 
titiuB. Madagascar yields honey in ahundoqce and 
r Mnds of gum ; also nunerals and gems. SocotrOf easl 
Cape Goardafui, is celebrated for the finest aloes. 
olo^. — The crocodile, cumelcan, and locust, are common 
odagascaT; and insects are numerous and tTuublesome. 
lijion, — In a nill^ous point of view, the AJVican Islands 
been much mere faToored than the contineut- The in- 
anU of Madeira, Cape Verde Isles, Canaries, Mauritius, 
c, and Bonrbon, are all Catholics. In Ibe Isle vC 
ban the Brothers of the Christiaii Schools of France bate 
liihments for the education of the poor- 
araeter. — The tribes of Madagascar are ejoeedinglj 
iToas. It maybe said to resemble the continent to which 
ongs, not only in Its natural features, but in the variety 
s inhabitants. The Antancaya exactly resemble the 
yi In their features, the tawiiy colour of their sMo, their 
and rough hair, low stature, dress, language, and man 

The Oaa are whiter than the Autancayes 
node, with aijailiue noses, and email lip 
I, and manufacture earthenware, knives, stun 
u The character of llie natives of the Comi 
farourable; Uiey are, in general, mjld, li 
labia i fond of agriculture, and have made 
cy in (he mecbanicul arts and in navigation. The 
cal characler of the inhabitants of the West Atrxcau 
ds needs no particular description, as they are, for the 
part, of European descent. These islondo, with those of 
Mm, the Isle of France, the Cape, and the Catholk po- 
ll of the continent, canstitnte almost Uto nluile dumauv 
" ■ mAlHflfc 
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AMERICA. 

GENERAL VIEW. 

Boundaries. — N., the Northern Ocean ; W., the 
Pacific Ocean ; S., ihe Southern Ocean ; E., the At- 
lantic Ocean. It extends from 74° N. to 56° S. lat., 
and from 35** to 168** W. long. ; and is situated be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. Length, 
from N. to S., nearly 9^000 miles ; average breadth, 
about 2,500 miles. Superficial content, 17,000,000 
square miles. Population, 40,550,000. 

This vast continent consists of two great portions, 
called North and South America, which are joined 
together by the Isthmus of Darien. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

Boundaries. — N., the Northern Ocean ; W., the 
Pacific Ocean ; S., the Isthmus of Darien and Gulf 
of Mexico ; E., the Pacific Ocean. 

It is situated between 9° and 74° N. lat, and be- 
t^'een 66*^ and 168® W. long. Length, from N. to 
S., 4,500 miles; breadth, from E. to W., nearly 
3,000 miles. Superficial content, 9,000,000 scjuare 
miles. Population, 27,500,000. 

Divisions. Chief Towns. N. Lat. W. Lam^. 

Russian America; which occupies the N.W. angle of Amerira. 
British America Quebec* 46° 65' 70^ 48' 

United Stales Washmgton 38° (^ 76° 40* 

Mexico & Guatimala Mexico 19^ 32" 93P W 

West India Islands Havannah 23° 12" 82^ IS* 



• Quthee wm built by the French, in 1M5. It wu takea W tW» 
BhtiMh in 1759. aft«r • memonbla battle, in which Omienl WoUt dM in 
the momtnt of victory. 
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Islands. — The JV. Georgian Inlands and GreeB- 
land,* in the Northern Ocean; Newfotindland, 
Prince Edward's Island, Cape Breton, and Ber- 
mudas, in the AtJanlic ; the Aleutian or Fox lilandt, 
with many others, in the N. Pacific Ocean. 

pENiNstrus. — Nova Scotia, in the aouth-eaat of 
British America ; Florida, in ihe south-east of the 
United Stales; Yucatan, in the south-east, and 
California, in the west, of Mexico ; Alaska, iu the 
aouth-weal of the Russian territory. 

Cafes. — Cape Farewell, in the S. of Greenland ; 
Cape Chidley, in the N., and Cape Ckarlet, in the 
E., of British America; Cape Sable, in the S. of 
Nova Scotia; Cape Ilatteras, in North Carolina; 
Sable Point, in the S. of Florida ; Cape St. Lucas, 
in the 8. of California; and Capa Prince of Wale», 
at Behring's Straits, the most westerly point of North 
America. 

MoDNTAiNs. — The Allegktiny Mountains, in the 
United States; the Rocky Mountains, extending 
almost the whole length of the continent, nearly 
parallel lo the western coast ; Mount Fairweatker 
and Mount St. EUas, on the southern coast of the 
Russian territory. 

Gulfs and Bats. — Baffin's Bay, norlh-west of 
Greenland ; Hudson's Bay and James's Bay, in 
iJritiBh America ; Gulf of St. Lawrence, between 
Newfoundland and the continent ; Bay of Fundy, 
between Nova Scotia and New Bninswick ; Cheta- 
peak Bay, on ihe E., and the Gvlf of Mexico, on 
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i United States; Bay of Camp 
f Mexico ; Bay of Hondurat, 
Bsl of Guaumala ; Gvlf of California, on the W. 

RAITS. — Darf»'sS/rat7»,betweenGreenland«DH 
ica; Barroiv'g Slrait, W. of Baffin's 
lon'i Slrail, N. of T^brador; Straits ofB 
between Nenfoundland and Labrador ; j 
thring't Straits, between N. America and Asia.^ 
Lakes. — Great Bear Lake, Great Slant tit 
Athabasca, and Zja/ce Winnipeg, in ibe In( 
ries ; Lakes Superior, Michigan, Huron, JS 
Ontario, between Brilisli America and itic Uiq 
es ; Late J^icaragtta, in Guatimala. 
.iTEKS. — The St. Lawrence, in British Amei 
9 into the Atlantic ; the MUaitsippi, with 'aa% 
ries, the Ohio, Tennessee, Missouri, Arkai 
and Red River, flows into ihe Gulf of Mexico; 
Bravo or Rio del Xorte, in Mexico, flows intv'fl 
Gnlf of Mexico ; the Columbia, in the north-ti 

United States, flows into the Pacific ; iho Ms*- 
ixie, Coppermine, and Great Fish Rivtr», id the 
<; flow into the Arctic Ocoui. 
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Boundaries. — N., the Caribbean Sea anct lh« h 
musolDarien; W., the Pacific Oceans S., tlwSi 
«ini Ocean; E., the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is situated between 12° N. and 06" S. I*L, j 

^between Sft" and 82' W. long. Length, rrom } 

~ " "W miles; breadth, fran E.. to W., 3,H0 

Superfldol coiiiont, 6,000,000 tK^tam nilM- 

13,060,000. 
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54'S 


66° 


I3'W. 


La Plata 


Buenoa Ayre 


34" 


25'S 


58= 


16'W. 


ChiU 


Sl-raBO 


ar 


30'8 


7P 


oo'w. 


Patagania 


Port Desiro 


48" 


20'S 


67- 


30' W. 



Islands. — Terra del Fitego,f 8., and the Falie- 
land Islands, E. from Patagouia; Juan Fernan- 
dez, W. from Chili; and the Galapagos, W. from 
Colotobia. 

IsTHMDS. — The Isthmus of Panama or Darten, 
about 30 miles broad, in the narroircst part, joining 
North and South America. 

Capes. — Cape St. Rogue, in the E. of Brazil ; and 
Cape Horn, in the S. of Terra del Fuego. 

Mountains. — The jindes or Cordilleras, extend- 
ing along the western coast, from the Isthmus of 
Darien to the Straits o( Magellan. 

Golfs asd Bats.— The Gulfs of Darien and 
Maracaibo, on the coast of Colomhia ; the Bay of 
All Sainls, on the Coast of Brazil ; the Gulf of 
Guayaquil, and Bay of Panama, in the Pacifir, 
on Ihe western coast of Colombia. 



■ Bra^ includes a enDBid«:Abl« poFlion ot Aedhsoju 

diaeovavd by OreUuiO} in 15B0, irho nllcd it Amani 

t — J -r , __ -.i^ppeU^tion (liven to mmewarliki 

ml Vna Ganoiaii tie», in An», mad ' 



o, implying the 
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Straits. — The Straits of Magellan, between 
Patagonia and Terra del Fuego ; the Straits of Le 
Maire, between Terra del Fuego and Staten Island. 

Lakes. — Lake Maracaibo, m Colombia; and 
Lake Titicaca, in Bolivia. 

Rivers. — The Magdalena and Orinoco, in Co- 
lombia ; the Essequibo, in Guiana ; the Atnazon and 
Francisco, in Brazil ; and the Rio de la Plata, in 
La Plata.* 

Climate. — ^As lofty moontainB, forests, and manhet, which 
retain, for a long time, the snow that has fallen upon them, 
and several other minor causes, afifect the dimate of a coontnr 
no less than the degree of latitude in which it may he situated, 
we must not, therefore, expect the same degree of temperature 
in places whose soil, degree of cultivation, and natural featoree, 
differ, though they may he in the same latitude A material 
difference exists hetween the climates of the eastern and wea- 
tem continents, even where many of the above peculiaiities 
are similar, and the latitudes the same. The cause of this 
extraordinary difference is attributable to the shape of the ooii> 
tinents, and to the portions of each which are dtnated in the 
different zones. In these particulars, perhaps, the old oooli- 
nent is more favoured ; for the column of frozen air attached 
to North America is nowhere counterbalanced by an equal or 
proportionate body of heated air, and this want arises fkoa 
the shape of the continent, and the smaU portion of land in 
that part of the torrid zone which corresponds with the homing 
deserts of Africa and Arabia. There is, consecjoently, no 
such cause engaged in modifying the climate of America as 
that which, in the remarks on Europe, have been shown to 
exist in the eastern hemisphere.! 



* Rio <U la Plata reeeived its nMne firom Sebutian Cabot, who, kaiviap 
vintad this pUoe in lft26, and obtained a great qnanCity of rfhrcr ' 
the natives, concluded there were rich minee of ailver in the v ' '^* 
hood, though, in ^t, they had brought it from Peru ; be, 
called the river he had eailed up, Rio dt la Plata, or Ritar ff , 
whence also the name of the country. La Plata, 

t In order further to explain that no column of equatorial afar < 
America, of so hi^h a temperature as that which is suspended 
African deserts, it u necessanr to observe, that tlM degrees of beat in tma 
mamim 0/ air are not so much the result of the passage of the saatnfs 
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ahiml Feahms. — The mountung, Tireie, forests, and 
;, or America, are on scales of Ihe £nt magnilude. The 
entlouB mountun-ohaia, vhich trarerBea this conOneiit 
I norib to soulh, is mmpoted of severaJ groupa and eeriea 
hoins BDcloaiQg tsbI plains. It* groat majoatic rivers have 
r sources in [he mountains; and the Inlerroediate plains 
I the basins of these immense currents of IVesh water. 

Rio de la Flata flowa in a great central Talley, running 
I north to south, and may he compared to the vaUoy of 
Mituisaippi; while (he Amazon, the great drain of the 
lands that stretch ftom the Andes to the AUontic, may be 
pared to the St. Lawrence of North America. The val- 

uf the HisaissippI and Miaaoori arc bounded on the west 
be Bockj Mountains, and on the east by the Allegbanjee. 

former run nearly parallel to the Pacific Ocean, Ihe latter 
}St parallel lo the Atlantic. The Andes assume their 
teat eleTation in the vicinity of ynilo. Amongst their 
iring peaks are nnraherleas soloauoeB. The loweEtsome- 
s throw out lava, hut those of the Cordilleras, properly 
oiled, propel water and scorified rocks, and still more 






■nbfltannft 
jil with the 



. riu dtwrta ar iMem a 

'snco, Cck_. — , _ 
^., >"D-"i ^ pluafebovfl tei ^, B- 

kuHrn bf npurliaait, tlvt air, tuMnily wmgrwi, wJlljiBld hue 

SheatwinumBbimiituif iqiiHBea Dot: and thai a&Juil a 
is mach coldn Ifaan it ma befiin. Air, ui doabting its Tdliuav 

» »iiuii«i ieantv, IwconiHi caUv br K* of Fshnuhot'i Ibsnno. 
r. Now,OBthenr&aof lhanRh,iuHa»SB4luin,lh>wrhH 
tabdoiillTibtit tlu^0B*ngnnlrii>.tDp, lS,«)a tvt Ufh, fa 
ng bat half Ihe pnann, (bslT the atmo^kB* is bdow tlol bnlj. 
coMMBfl n tlj, any ^nMntity of it has twin tha TohuDB of an eqna] 
Utf at thi KHida, tni bai, diEnftn, a tanmntnn inaBT legna 
r; HthatiWavlbsampBmtortor ttaahnrluiiW.sItlilbdihl 
,OaOtBetltwonUbiiMlM,uid«atRapaKd ta this air wtmld be 
a. Hnoa it !■ manibat, Ibat tha ilimatn nt Bnrope, ud of mrln 
naand of Amoiea, mutt diSv ooiuidcrsblf Ibougti in the niDe 
ids. Thaaa ganaral mnaThi mej be ^iplied to puticnlar ntm- 
i aad Iba caiua of diArent elilaiitH, Id pWiv oaiy % few miln dii- 

may tbBDoa 1» aacar^iaad i sa alto why moantain-iopa. evea 

t, and tbs cily of Hevco.owvta IbnireWation the remparanire ol 
B i while, at (be didaDOe of a 'nr lea^nea, at Vna CruK and {Joaya- 
aa ialeDia ud ■aObcadng beat previiilfl. 



BqoantlT, clay, int«nniied with Bulphur tni curbon. Colo- 

~il Is the higbest and inott remarkable Tolcuia of the Andm, 

i lUciplaslont are also the most dreadfot. lu formic thai 

a perfect cone ; uid Its appearance at snnget is one of Ibe 

nt magnificenl scenos in nature : its snow-dad sides, rsflvrt- 

_ ig Iho parting lays of the evening sun, sMne villi the mou 

[^4uz1ing lustre. Cayambo ranks neit to the celebrated Cbinl- 

borazo iu eleTaiion. Tu form is that of a tiunoated amv: it 

is DTDssed by (he Equator, " and Hiandt," tayi HnmboliJl, 

" like one of the coloisal and elemal mannmenlt, plaood br 

the hand of nstnre to mark the i^and diriaians of the globe 

The peaks of Sierra Nevada de Merida, and Silla de Catttocaa. 

which are covered b; perpetual sntnr, send forth lomnu of 

boiling matter. The frightful preciinca of the Carafcas is 

more than 7,800 feet in depth. The defile of Uuimtii), b»- 

tireeu the towns of Hi^a and Cartbago, is, in u 

no more than one or tnofeetiQividtb, andreaembl 

the greater part of its length, an irregular gallerf opea M 

aky. Tho Unibradas are formed upon a still grander M 

consisting of immsose fissurps, wliich divide the maas i ' 

Andes. The ravinea thus formed are of great depth. 

The lakes of America, like its moautains and rirvn, am 
on tho grandest scale. Loko Superior exceeds in eitont viWJ 
other body ol (reah water in the world. Its length ia abqM 
400 mUoi, and IM breadth 160. It receives tho ntcn otIO 
if conglderable mngnitode. 



remarkable ai 



oimols of America a 
ore iieculiarto thatcontiDeut The tnoM 
jagnar or American tiger, tlie cougar, ^ 
[luuiH ui Aiuciitiui lion, Ibe bear, panther, leopanl, « — 
lama, elk, antelope, buflolo, wolf, doer, beaver, i 
stjuirrel, glutton, wilJ.cal, tiger-cat, ljtii> b 
several others. Of the feathered trilie, 1' 
Grsi place. There are many species of 
numerous ; and a apooiet of ostrich is tanod ia It 
Tn the northern and southern parts are, go«s«, diTen, i 
plotors, beTODS, kites, and falcons. In the t> 
Ibo species of birds are Innumeiabtc ; and in g 
are remarkable for the boautj of their plumage, 
and inneclB abound in Ibo forest* and marshvs. 
raltle-inake, ooi^-malie, and soorpions, are the ; 
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I'opulalioa. — Ameriai was unknown to Europeans nntil 
1492, when it was clisooverBd by Columbus, a Genoese, in tha 
■eniro of Spain, In ultempling to explore a western pusage 
Id Ihe East- indies. In the following voar, America Tespucci, 
B, HHttve of Florenite, auled thither, and from Iho inlerealing 
acoount wbicb he gave of Ihe coimby, the whole continent 
ha» obtained bis name. The Europeans, finding it inhabited 
by numerous and powerful tribes, gOTCmed by rognlar cedes 
of laws, and forming in a great dej^ee cirilised communities, 
were at a loss to know whence these people derived their 
origin. The Immense AllantiD apparenlly pcesE-nted an in- 
superable barrier to their migration fiom the old world ; but 
the difficulty has been remavod bj the discoreiy of Behnag'n 
Strait, which separates Aaia from America, by a distance of 
only 13 leagnes. It is now the generally-received opinion, 
that the first inhabitants of America passed orer from Asia 
throngh these Struts. The number of stnall islands lying 
between both continents renders this opinion still more pro- 
bable i itnd it is yet liirther conltrmed by some remarkable 
triKjes of wmilarity in the physical eonfoimaliou of the northern 
natives of both continents. The Esquimaux of North America, 
the Samoieds of Asia, and the I^aplanderg of Europe, are 
supposed to bo of the same family { and this suppositioa Is 
strengthened by the affinity which exists in their languages. 
The researches of Humboldt have hracod the Mexicans to 
the vicinity of Behring's Strait; whence it is coiyectured 
that they, as well as the Feruriona and other IHbes, came 
originally from Asia, and were the Hiongnoos, who are, in 
the Chinese annals, said to have emigrated under Fono, and to 
have been lost in llie north of Siberia. The native Americans 
are bcardlass, are of a copper colour, and have black, straight, 
and coarse hair. 

Goftrnment. — The republican form of government is that 
wbidi now almost universally prerails Uuoughout America, 
though not half a century has elapsed since all its Elates weru 
eolonios dependent npon European monarchies. 

BeUffUm. — Nearly three-foarths of the American population 
profess the Catholic faith. By the indefatigablB labours of the 
Jesuits, Dominicans, Franciscans, and other missionary fa- 
thers, nearly all the nnmerans tribes of South America have 
been added to the Catholic Church vrilhin the last 300 years. 
In effecting this meritorious work, they had to endure, in 
common with their docks, all the hardships to which a wonder- 
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iig state of life oipoaed tbGin. In 


1 Ihem tieae did tbe 


iecuted nativeB fmd kind and imflu 




lalaral rights, nnd Brdenl oppont 


mla or the e«ilj Euny 



lites were a TepTaach to fbeir religion. The inhabilsoM of 
Mexico, or Cuba, Porto Rico, and other West Indian Idandi, 
are Catholics. Catholics aio also Tery nnmerout in the Uoltpd 
States anil British America ; and several of tbe native North 
Ameriflan tribos are being doily added to the one fold, by the 
zealous misaioneri labouring amongst them. 

Laajuagt!. — The languages spoken in America are princi- 
pally the English, French, Spanish, and Partagnpse. idlh an 
Eunazing variety of Indian dialects. Tbe last indeed are h. 
numerona, that they, for some time, baffled all attempts al 
classiScafioQ. Malle Bnin, BiJbl, andolhers, have, however, 
discovered a complete grammatical analogy, extending thnnigli 
all (he dialects apalien in both contiacDti, which reconcile* 
their apparent diversily, and reduces the original tcvguesloa 
much smuUer number than at fiial appeared possible. The 
multipliciPr of languages in America 
pecalisj to that continent ; nor does it argue against 
raoii origin of the various tribes ' . ' , ' " 
stances," as Dr. Wiseman rcmailis, "where no donbl.i. 
exist of savage hordes having been originally nniled, fti>4'__ 
there has sprung among them so emlleas and so compMri 
variety of dialect, that little or no affinity ' - ■ "* 
covered. And hence we have, as it were, a rule, Ibal Ih* 
savage state, by insalallDg families and liibes, and lalafaig 
tbe arm of each oneever against his ncoghbonr, laa essenliatly 
the contrary indaence to the aggregating, imifying londenciM 
of social civilisation ; and neceasuily introdiiCM ■ jealow 
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RUSSIAN AMERICA, 



America consiEts of ilie 
regions of America, »ilh a narrow 
sontb towards about 6&^ N. 




BRITISH AHBBICA 



, ihe Noriiem Ocean; W. and 
; and E., the British Beltiemenis. 



Boundaries. — 

S., iheN. Pacific; 

Islands, — The Aleutian /i/aM(fs, between Eamt- 
schatka in Asia and Cape Alaska in 
group has been also called Fox Islands, from lis 
great number of foxes found in ihem. 

This remote region, which is, in general, dreary 
and unproductive, is inhabited by about 1 ,000 whites, 
and a few scattered tribes of native Indians, who live 
chiefly by hunting and fishing. The country yields 
valuable furs ; and the fisheries of the whale, sea- 
otter, and other animals, are very important. Tho 
whole population doei! not much exceed S0,000. 
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BRITISH AMERICA. 



^oundarit». — N., Baffin's Bay and tlio Aiclic 
Ocean ; W., the Indian countries ; S,, ihe United 
States; E., the Allaiiric Ocean. 

It is situated between 42° and 74° N. !a(., and, 
including the Indian countries, between Oo" 30' and 
141° W. long. Length, from E. to W., 3,500 miles; 
breadth, from N. to S., 2,000 miles. Superficial 
content, 2,360,000 sq. miles. Population, 1,500,000. 
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C. Totvm. SitmUal tm (^'^^ 

Lo«er Canada J Montreal St. L.wrooca 35^00 

Ne« BroDswiult Froderickstaim St. Jobo'i 5,000 

Newfoundland SLJoWi Tbe E. Caul 13,000 

^ c ,. } Halinu CbebucU) Bs; IBJxm 

noTB scoti» J Shelbouma Port Rosenir »,«» 

Cape BrelDo Louiiburg The Coosl l.UOO 

^Mud '^'""^'' { ChaxlolteTown Gf, of -Si. Lmwrenoc i^MJ 

Bermudas St. George The Coaal 3,000 

Besides the islands already uamed, iliere are al*t> 
Aiiticoiti, iu tlie Gulf of Si. Lawrenw, and t 
North Georgian hlands, in ibe Arctic Ocean. 

Cafes. — Capes ChiJlei/ and Charlet, 
dur; Capes Ray aod Race, in Newfoundland; 
Cape Sable, in Nova IScolJa. 

B*yB AND Stuaits. — Tbo Bay of Fumdf, 
tween Nova Six>tia and New Brunswick ; the 6'h^ 
SI. Lawrence and iho Straitt of Jiellmle, on 1 
east; Hudion't Bay.Jatnes'i Bay, HuiUun'e S(ra' 
Davit's Sl/iails, Baffin's Bay, Uarrow't StraiUM 
Prince Reyenl'i Inlel, on iLo north. 

Length, WiJlh, ftip(», Ei 
I.AKKS. iHTHilei. Umila. in fin. theSm, lujht. 



.Superior 


480 109 


900 641 


Huron 


260 100 


900 6IH 


Krie 


270 80 


20U fi(>d 


Ontario 


180 40 


000 231 


Rivers. 


— Tlie Si. Latoren 


<ce, Jlowiug from Lalu 



Ontario into the Atlantic Ocean; iha Niagara. 
iween Lakes Erie and Ontario; iIil- 0/taira, attf 
lary of ihe St. Lawrence; the St. Mary, beui 
Lukes Superior and Huron; and (Iw ^fc^ 
liviniTJi Lakes HuTunani ^tve. t 
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The Se. Lawrence issues from Lake Superior, and 
coiuiecta all the other lakes. In its passage from 
Erie to Ontario, the magnificent cataracts of Niagara 
ate formed by the falling of this deep and rapid riyer, 
nearly J, 000 yards in breadfh, from a height of 150 
feet. The Ottawa iS next in importanco to ihe St. 
Lawrence ; but the Montmorenci is the moat remark- 
able of the small rivers, on account of its cataract. 
The sLreoni, gradually diminishing in breadth to 
about 30 yards, becomes more rapid as tl approaches 
the precipice, 246 feet in height, from which it fells 
wilh inconceivable violence. 

Climatt. — The eitremea of beat and cold in thesa regloDS 
are much greater than in Europeui coimtries of the game 
latitude. The snow stoimB and honicBjies aro eicessirely 
vloleBl, and the frtMl (uch ai to rendei expoauro to (be open 
air dangeroui. The general salubrity of the climate impravee 
as il recedes from the bunks of the lakes and great rivers, 
in Kbeso vicinity fevers and a^e are the prertiUing mBladJea. 
Tbough the climatu uf Canada presenU Ibe opposite extremes 
of heat and cold, and ibe tianailion ftom ihe one lo tbe other 
is much more sadden Ibaa in this ruuntry, it is, Dotwilbbtand- 
ing, lieallliful. In summer the thermonieter ranges from 
C# to S4°, and sometimes lt> 103°. In ninter It is moid 
reliable, and oi^n (alls from SA° abOTe, to 25° below zero. 
Labrador, and the country around Hudson's Bay, are dreary 
and barren ; but there ore many districts which are ver; fertile. 

Product. — Lower Canada yletds vines, tobacco, cocd, and 
fruits, in great abundance; also a variety of trees, as beeob, 
oalf, aah, elm, ayciunore, and walnut. There 
numuTaclDrieB of woollen cloth and coarse linen { ana sagar 
is prepared from the maple. Minerals are rare : there is 
!wme lead and silver ; and coal is found in the Isle of Cape 
lirelon. The exports are, furs, peltries, timber, lish, potash, 
wbeal, flour, and American ginseng. The province of Mew 
Bnmawick produces chiefly timber and fish. Nov 
abounds in forosle. The Mierics are very producliYe, i 
cially that of cod, near Cape Sable. Newfoundland is 
braleil for its great fishery, wliicb continues from Ma 
September. It hehings to England; but other natioai 
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a right of fishing. Cape Breton Isle also possesset an in* 
portant fishery. Prince Edward's Island is said to be fertilo. 

Zoology, — The moose-deer, beaver, puma, and lynx, are 
found in these countries; the rein-deer is confined to the 
north. Rattle-snakes are common, and the hummiog-biid ia 
often seen at Quebec. 

t 

History. — Canada belonged to France uitil the year 17^, 
when Quebec was taken by General Wolie. It was ceded to 
England four years afterwards, and the affairs of each pro- 
vince were placed under the management of its own local 
government By a recent act of the imperial paitiament, 
the two provinces have been united under one general '*»gyfla- 
tive council and house of assembly, (two bodies reflectively 
resembling the houses of Peers and Commons in Enf^and), 
whose measures require for their validity the sanction of the 
governor. In Lower Canada the laws are similar to thoae of 
France, and the French language is generally qpoken. The 
line of division between both Canadas is, in one part, the 
Ottawas ; nearly all the other lines of division are straa^it 

Religion, — With the exception of some of the native In- 
dians, all the inhabitants of these northern regions are Chris- 
tians. The established religion of Upper Canada is Enf^iih 
Protestantism; the Roman Catholic is tiie estab l ish e d religion 
of Lower Canada. The Canadians and Nova-Sootians are, 
for the most part, Catholics; for thou^^ the French were 
obliged to surrender this country to the English, their de- 
scendants, and the Indian converts, still retain the faith in 
which they were first instructed by the French clergy. Cadio- 
Hcity in this country daily receives fresh acoessiona to its 
numbers in the persons of the Irish emigrants. There are io 
British America 8 Catholic bishops, and npwarda of 4U0 
priests. 

Literature^ fgc, — In respect to literature, language, and 
character, the inhabitants of British America differ little 
from those of the European countries, whence they, or their 
fathers, have emigrated. Great exertions have recently been 
made by the clergy for the promotion of popular educatikm. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Boundaries, — N., British America ; W., (he Pa- 
cific Ocean and Mexico ; S., the Gulf of Mexico ; 
£.; the Atlantic Ocean. 

They are situated between 25° and 49° N. lat., 
and between 67** and 124° W. long. Length, from 
E. to W., 2,750 miles; breadth, from N. to S., 
1,300. Superficial content, 2,257,300 square miles. 
Population, 17,000,000. 

New England, or Northern States, Six, 

States. Chief Towns, Situation. J^^' ^-^ 

C/. 2 owns. 

Maine, 10 counties, j Portland Casco Bay 14,600 

pop., 400,000. ( Augusta Savannah 6,000 

^^Sco^^r^ov' 5 Port«™o^^ Piscataqua 9,000 

270 000 V Dover Chochies 6,449 

Vermont, 13 cos., 5 Burlington Champlain Lake 4,500 
pop., 281,000. ^Middleburg Otter Creek 4,500 

Massachusetts, 14 S Boston Ma8sachu8ettsBay68,400 

cos.,pop.640,000 l Salem N. and S. Rivers 16,000 

Rhode Island, 5 COS. S Providence Providence 19,000 

pop., 100,000. J Newport Atlantic 9,000 

Connecticut, 8 cos., S New Haven Long Island Soundl 1,600 
pop., 300,000. ^ Hartford Connecticut 9,000 

Middle States, Six. 

New York, 51 cos., 5 New York Hudson 250,000 

pop., 1,914,000. { Albany . Hudson 24,000 

Pennsylvania,54cs. S Philadelphia Delaware 190,000 

pop., 1,348,000. i Pittsburg Alleghany 14,500 

New Jersey, 14co8., S Newark Passaick 14,000 

pop., 321,000. ^ NewBrunswickHudson, 9,000 

Delaware, 3 cos., J Wilmington Christiana 9,000 

pop., 77,000. ^ Dover Delaware Bay 6,000 
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UNITED STATES. 



States* 



Chief Towns. SUuaiUm. c,To^ 



Maxyland, 19 cos., S Baltimore Chesapeak Bay 
pop., 447,000. I Frederick TwiLMonocasy 

Virginia, 110 cos., S Bichmond James Biver 
pop., 1,2] 1,000. ^Norfolk James River 

Columbia*, Metro- j Washingtoit Potomac 
politan District. \ Georgetown Potomac 



N. Carolina, 64co8., 
pop., 738,000. 

S. Carolina, 29co8., 
pop., 581,000. 

Georgia, 91 cos., 
pop., 517,000. 

Alabama, 48 cos., 
pop., 309,000. 



Southern States, 

S Newbeni 
I Fayetteville 

S Charleston 
I Columbia 

J Savannah 
Augusta 

^Mobile 
"l Tuscaloosa 



Four, 

Atlantic 
Cape Fear 

Atlantic 
Congaree 

Atlantic 
Savannah 

Mobile Bay 
Inland 



Ohio, 74 COS., pop., 
938,000. 

Indiana, 86 cos., 
pop., 342,000. 

Illinois, 66 cos., 
pop., 158,000. 

Missouri, 44 cos., 
pop.-, 140,000. 

Kentuckv, 85 cos. 
pop., 689,000. 

Tennessee, 60 cos., 
pop., 685,000. 

Mississippi, 55 cos., 
pop., 137,000. 

liOUiKiana, 29 cos., 
pop., 216,(X)0. 



Western States, Eight. 

Ohio 
Ohio 

Wabash 



S Cincinnati 
l Columbus 

5 Vincennes 
^ New Albany 

j Kaskaskia 
I Vandalia 

S St Louis 
I St. Genevieve 

S Louisville 
I J^ezington 

S Nashville 
I Knoxville 

S Natchez 
l Jackson 



87,000 
7,000 

18,000 
12,000 

19,000 
11,000 



6,000 
5,00U 

36,000 
4,500 

10»000 
9,000 

5,200 
2,600 



36,000 
3,500 

2,800 
3,500 



Mississippi 

N. E.ofSLLouia 

Mississippi 
Gouberie 

Ohio 
Elkhom 

Mehirin 
Holston 

Mississippi 
Pearl River 



} 



New Orleans MissiHsippi 



12,000 

11400 

8,000 

6,560 
3,000 

4,000 
S,000 

49,0W» 



r ^ Columbia^ in wbkh utaiids WtuiliiajrtOB, t^ ■v«t 
btftween Maryland and Virginia, and m alwul 10 ai 



• The District 
iroverunient, hum 
itquATe. ff'atkingtun is called aftiet lb« celeluratod Oeunal of that 
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with Settlemeiili, but not yrt errclat into Stat 

ChU/ TijUTW. Situatton. pf^;^"^ 
8t Aagnilin AUuilic 5,0W 



Florida, 30 i 

pop., 35,000, 

Arkansas, 33 i 



Territoriea leithout Settlements. 

The North- Wosleni Territory; Ihe Missouri Tcirilorj- i imd 
the Weslem Terrilorj, 

Islands. — Long Island and Slaten Island, be- 
longing to New York ; Na^thiciet, belonging lu 
Massacbu setts. 

Capes. — Capei Anne and Cod, in MDSSOclitisetts ; 
Capt May, in the south-east of New Jersey ; Capes 
Charles and Henry, at the enlrance of Chesapeuk 
Bay ; Capes Halteras, Look-out, and Fear, in Noith 
Carolina ; and Cape Tancha or Sable Point, in ilte 
south of Florida. 

MoDNTAiNS. — The Alleghany Mountains, in ibe 
East; the Ozark Mountains, in the Middle; auti 
the Rocky Mountains, in the West. 

Bats, — Massachusetts Bay, in the east of Mas- 
sachusetts; Delaicare Bayihetv/een New Jersey and 
Delaware ; and Ckesapeak Bay, between Marj'laiid 
and Virginia. 

Lakeis. — Lake Michigan, in the north-west; and 
Lake Champlatn, between Vennoni and New York, 

RivEiis. — The Connecticut flows ihrougb Massa- 
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chusetts and Connecticut into Long Island Sound ; 

the Hudson falls into the sea at New York; the 

Delaware separates Pennsylvania from New Jersey, 

and falls into Delaware Bay ; the Susqttekanna, from 

Pennsylvania, and the Potomac, between Maryland 

and Virguiia, fall into Chesapeak Bay ; the Savannah 

separates South Carolina from Georgia, and falls into 

the Atlantic ; the Mississippi, with its tributaries, the 

Illinois, the Ohio, the Missouri, Arkansas, and Red 

River, falls into the Gulf of Mexico ; the Columbia 

flows through the western territory into the Pacific. 

Climate, — In this extensive country the climate varies much. 
In the east, the transitions are sudden, from intense rold to 
excessive heat, and from violent rains to great droughts. In 
the interior, the temperature is more even and moderate. 
The wind from the north-west is piercingly cold, as it passes 
over the frozen continent, which extends in that direction. 
The summer heats are sometimes so violent, that even ice wiQ 
not preserve light meats from putrefaction. Nevertheless, 
at this season days will occur which render a fire necessary. 

Natural Features. — Vast rivers, and forests of immense ex- 
tent, constitute the leading features in the aspect of the United 
States. The mountains, though considerable, do not imprint 
80 striking a character on the landscape. The Alleghtmy and 
Rocky Mountains divide the United States into three great 
portions, the Eastern, Middle, and fVestem, The Alleghanivt 
are less a chain of mountains than a long plateau^ running 
nearly parallel to the AUanlic — 900 miles in lengtli, UK) miles 
in breadth, and rising in Vermont and New Hampshire to the 
height of 5000 feet. The Rocky Mountains, situate 500 or 
600 miles from the Pacific Ocean, rise, in some instances, to 
the height of 12,000 feet, and are covered with perpetual 
snow. Midway between Uiese chains, rise the Ozark Moun- 
tains, above 600 miles long, 100 broad, and varying in elera* 
tion from 1,000 to 3,000 feet. 1 he Middle region comprise* 
the basin or valley of the Mississippi. The soil, in general, i» 
fertile. From the junction of the Missouri with the MiMift- 
sippi, to the source of the former, is about 3,000 miW ; tt 
that of the latter, 1,300; and from the junction tu the Gulf 
of Mexico, into which they discharge their united waters. 



abonl 1,300 miles. Theae rosi riven, navigulde oliiKisi to their 
toorcea, and their tribnlariee, which ore in themsBlrei great 
ritreaniB, afford ever; facilit}' for Internal DODimerce. 

Curioniliei. — The prlneipal naliiral curiosities are 
lactido cave of Vermnnt; the caves of Kentucky j iherockof 
New DurLam, so balanced, that, Ilitu the c^lebruted Derbyshii 
Etone, B, taach of the finger iriU set it in metjou- 

Froduce. — The foreals yield chieajdaik poplar, Isich, pine, 
KUliiut, maplD, weslom plane, oali, white cedar, and magnolia, 
wMeh sUuda uuriialled for heaulj and size. The agricultural 
produce conaJBta in wheat, rye, barley, buck-wheat, oats, pulao 
of f-orious hinds, maixeand rice ; in Virginia.and along the Ohio, 
hemp, flax, tlie potato, (orlginidlj on American root), melon, 
cucumber, atid hopsj and in the south, tobacco, cotton, indigo, 
tmd the sugai-eane. Brandy is distilled from the peach, of 
which there ore extensivo orchards. 

jUinemU. — The minerals are, principally, gold, Bilrer, iron, 
co^er, lead, and limeatoue. Coal exists in abundance west 
of (he Alleghanies. On the weat of the Mississippi are vut 
plaliu periodically encmaled with salt; and salt springs are 
iiuinerouB in the same region. 

Maanfaclvret and Cummerce. — The manufactures consist 
cluedy In coarse cloth, serge, flannel, cotton, and linen. The 
chief trade ia with Great Britain ; there is, also, mach with 
France, the Es£t Indies, and China; and some with Spain, 
Portugal the Baltic, Holland, and the Weat Indies. The ex- 
ports are, fish, dried and pickled ; pot and pearl ashes, flax, 
cotton, whale oil, whalebone, molassoa, hogs, shee)), indigo, 
rice, Indian corn, wheat, tar, turpentine, tobarco. ram, liva, 
and limber. Annual amount of exports, £17,350,000; of the 
imports, aboDt £21^^0,000 atorling. 

Zoology. — The domestic animala are nearly the same a* 
those of Korope, whence they were originally imported. 
Amongst the wild animala are, the bison, the muak-oi, moose* 
deer, elk, sCa^, bear, wolf, fux, some wild animala of the cat 
kind, and beaver. Thero are 10 liinda of serpents, of which 
the rattle-snake is the largest and most formidable. Amphibia 
are numerous : alligators swarm the southern rivers, and the 
utter, which haunis the western coast, is priied on account of 
its skin. The most remarkable among the birds are, the 
eagle, vnlture, owl, and wild swan, sometimea weighing 36 
pOiuidB. The mocking bird imitates, with great prucishui, Out 
^^IH ot other birds, and even the human voiee. .^^^^ 
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(SB CTTITEB STlTirS: 

Gomrnmimt, — The goremmenl ii Qi&t of u fodcnl republic. 
^e preaident, who holdit the cxecaUve power, snit the yion- 
mealdftDt, mtauia in office mil} four years. The two legts- 
UtiTe oouDcilB, calleil the Cuagrea, conBiet of SIO depuUM fa] 
tite lower house, or house of repnsenlativa^ {to which none 
(Mm be elected nuder 23 yeaiA of a^e); and of 48 in the upper 
InuBe, or tmaU, being two from each stale. The IMIer are 
'teldom elected before they Iutb been members of the lower 
iMHue. The representatives are eleclsd for two years, the ne- 
aators for elx. Each state lias, mureover, its own govEmmont, 
for regolatiag its intarual stairs. Armr, about 16,000^ 
militia, 1,350,000; Dary, 13 ships of Hie line, <74 guns), 14 
tMgales, (44 guns), 3 do., (36 guus), 13 sloops of iikt, (34 
gum], 13 do., (IS gum], S sohoonsrs, (12 guna), 1 do., (3 
guns), and a galiot : total, 33 sail of ilio line. Ilorennc, In 
1827, 23,000,000 of dollois, equal to £4,810,000. " ' ■ 
debt, about £13,000,000. 

HiHon/.—The first Driliah 
by Sir Walter RaUigh, In IflBS. In 1776, in conieque 
alleged encroachments on the part of the BriUsli, the col 
declared their Independence. After a aanguinary struggle^ 
vhieh they were asEiated by Prance, Spmu, and 'HoUuid, Ikrir 
independence Wis aclmowlcdged bj Great BriUun, in 178S. 
A second war arose Id 1BI2 between America and g■'g^^1^'J 
which lasted two years. 

BeligUiB. — In the United States no creed ii 

' as the national religion; all are protacled bi 

• country, though, in some inslanev*, aa li 

rtion of the convent in Boaton, Calhulic* bat* to M 

iligions perseculfon can exist in the free ttti 

America, as well as in the domlDions of the Raaaian it 

In the number and Tariely of the Froteilant sects, IbeM ■ 

dBKj Tie with the mother country. There are 81 CaC 

bbhopa, 3S7 priests, and nearly 2,000,000 of Catbolka. i 

Liltralure. — The Eogliib language ia gonrnUly •pohM) 
^,. aome places, Oenaan, Spanish, and French. Many oaBes, 
distinguished in polilo llleranirc, hare appeared in this c<niiifr]' 
'feafore and since the war of indepondencu. Beiyamin FraaUhi 
hat acqkdred nniTcrsai celobrity as an author, diploBUIbS, 
moHllsl, and eiperiuienta] philosopher. Waslilailan Irrlnft 
Cooi>er, and Bryant may also be named amougthe nuM mW- 
hrated of the uati'e writers. The u 
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been recently eitablished, but il is of sucli a nature thai Catlio- 
lica caniiot conscirntioasly av&il Ihemselves of its adTantagtii. 
Catholic colleges azid canvenls are numeiaus ; but Catbolia 
elemenlai^ schools are Etill wanted, for (ho education of tha 
humbler classee. The college at Georgetown, under the di- 
rectton of the Jeenita, is of conaideralilo celebrity. 

Charactrt. — Equality and indepandance, tha result of their 
republieiui fona of govennuent, i^aracteriaa tha inhabitoiils of 
the Unil«il States. In their physical character, thaj rasemble 
Ihelr European pcugenitoie. TbelndiaQsubjectsaf the Stutes 



MEXICO AND GUATIMALA. 

Boundaries. — N., ihe United States and Ind 
countries; W. and 8., the Pacific Ocean; E., 
Caribbean Sea, iLe Gulf of Mexico, and the United 
Stales. 

They are situated between 8° and 42° N. lat., and 
between &3° and 124" W. long. Length, 1500 tniles 
breadth varies l>om 120 to 1000 miles. Superficial 
content ofMexico, 1,639,000 aq. miles; of Guatimala, 
206,000. Population of both countries, 10,000,000. 



SlaUs. 



Clikf Toilet. Sill 



Pop. Bt 



C. ToxB 

New Mexico Suitn F^ Eio del Norte 4,0OU 

Neic Biscay Duiango* High table-land 25,000 

New California {^"Mortorey") "^^ '^'^^'- ^^^ 

Old Califumia Lorotto G. of Cahfomia 
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States. 


Chief Toums. 


Situation. 


Pop, of 
C. Towm. 


San T<niR Fotosi 


San Luis 


Bio de Pannca 


20,000 


Sonora 


Sonora 


E. of Gulf of CaUfomia6,400 


Zacatecas 


Zacatecas 


A high table-land 


33,000 


Gaadalaxara 


Guadalaxara 


Baranga 


19,500 


Guanaxuato 


Guanaxuato 


S. of San Lnig 


70,000 


Yalladolid 


YalladoUd 


A lake 


25,000 


Mexico 


Mexico 


Lake Tezcuco 


140,000 


Puebla 


Puebla 


Inland 


68,000 


Vera Cruz 


Vera Cruz 


The Coast 


16,000 


Oaxaca 


Oaxaca 


Rio Verde 


40,000 


Yucatan 


Merida 


An arid plain 


10,000 


Chiapa 


Chiapa 


Tabases 


20,000 




GUATIMALA. 




Guatimala 


Guatimala 


Vaccas 


50,000 


St Salvador 


St Salvador 


The Pacific 


39^000 


Honduras 


Tnixillo 


Tnudllo Bay 




Niccuragua 


Leon 


Realejo 


38,000 


Costa Rica 


Cartage 


Cartage 


8,000 



Mountains. — The Smoking Mountains, in Po- 
ebla ; and the Peak of Orezaha, in Vera Cruz ; both 
volcanoes, and upwards of 1 7,000 feet high. 

Capes. — Cape Mendocino, in New California; 
Cape St, Lucas, in Old California ; Cape CorienieSf 
in Guadalaxara; Cape Gracias d Dios, in Honduras; 
and Cape Catoche, in Yucatan. 

Gulfs and Bays. — The Gulf of Mexico and 
the Gulf of California ; the Bay of Campeachy 
and the Bay of Honduras, 

Lakes. — Lake Tezcuco, in Mexico; Lake *Viot- 
ragua, in Guatimala. 

Rivers. — The Rio del Norte, from the Rockv 
Moun tains, falls into the Gulf of Mexico ; ihe Rw 
Colorado, from the same source, falls into the Gulf of 

California. 
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Climate. — Mei^ico is dividttd into Ibe uiarni, the tnn/iemfe, 
aod (he cold regions. The warm, thoDgh fortile, ue subjecl 
lo a ileadlj' peBtUence, » that the native a prefer pooreT boU on 
the bigher grnunda. In thai pari of Mexico Ij'ing within the 
trefaca, Ihure are but two Eeasana ; Ibe rainy, frum June oi- 
Julj to September or October ; the dry, during the other eight 
monlha. Earthqualces are frequent. ' In tbut al 177T, which 
deBtiayed thu audaut cit; of Giutimala, 3,000 familieB pe- 
riihed. 

Natural Features. — The general aapecl is that of a vul 
uble-land, aeieral thousand feet aboie the aea. Thentune- 
roua volcanic moitnlains, atecp preoijrices, and roaring cal&- 
racls, contraaled with the fruitfni plain and quiet valley, 
clethed in verdure, and diveraiiied by romantic HverB and 
lakes, ioipresa a character of unliersal grandeur and beaoty 
on the Bcener?. 

Produee.— The soU is fortile to an aatoniahina degree, re- 
quiring only irrignUon tar all the purpoaea of husbandry. The 
chief produoliona are, ootton, sugar, pimento. Tines, tobacco, 
and cflchlneal, which last is used in dyeing, and rarmedicwal 
purposes. The shores and Baya of Hocdnras and Campea- 
chy have long been oelobraled for their rich and immenne 
foreals of mahogany and logwood. Vegetalion variea with the 
temperature. Cocoa and indigo do not afford an abundant 
crop nnder an elevation of 2,000 or 8,600 faeL European 
grains prosper iVom 4,500 to i),dUO feet. The banana, when 
planted a( an elevation not nxeeeding 3,000 or 4,000 teet, i 
so productive that an acre vitl support 23 times u numy 
persona as an acre of vheat ; but al an elevation greater than 
3,000 feol it is almost wholly nnproductlve. The oak floar- 
isbes between 3,000 and 10,000 feel; and pines, between 
li,ODO and 13,000: the Mexican rose disappears al 11,000, 
Patatoea, yams, maiie, wheat, bailey, and Indian cress, nro 
the ohief ailides of food. 

Hintrali The silver mines of Mexico are llio mnlt pro- 

dncUve in the world ; but the produco of the Me«i 
in gold is not mnch greater than those of Hungary and TTan- 
sylvania, amounting. In ordinary years, only to 4,315 pounds 
Troy. In 1736, one silver mine yielded balls of virgin irilve 
weighing 4,000 pounds. Copper, (loieksiWeV, iron, tin, loai 
amber, asphalt, diamonda, the lurquolsi and amethyst, u 
alto procured, but In no great abundance. There are moun- 
tains of loiulitone,, and rich qUHrriea of joaper, porphyry, fi-- 
murblc, alabaster, sleatilc, or BOBp-slonE,)ttie, iH\iU\t. 
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Mamifacivrfi and Commen 
loa, ailki plate, tad glua, cons 

tares. Since the retolution, commerce nu oeea od (M 
decline 

Zooloiit). — The animaU are, Ihe voir, dlitinguiabod bj ■ 
total absence of hair ; diigs, whicb do not buk ; the DHUk-oii 
MeEican mag, rBiu-detir, Mexican squirrel, the jagiur, » 
congaar, the former soiDBwhal resembling the tiger, a * 
laUer, Qie liou of the olJcontinent; Uie Mexican or 1 
hock dog, the ta.pir, ao am|)hibinai animal about the ai 
mule, tame Hnakes, irhich are kept in tlie maize lielda lu 
stray rats, mulca, and insocls; the buffalo, usedil, not a 
foritaskin and flesli, bat also for its nooli irilJ b 
sheep of CalifoFuia, wild goat, armadillD. maaj ti 
apes, birds of great beantj, and insects, amoogsl whii 
the cochineal, and a specieB of ant, that prodncss hoii« jB 
that of the bee ; the honej-bag in spring s' " ' 
of a cherry, and so abuodant is the supply. 
it an ardcle of commerce. In New Spain, horses, ninl(Wr|| 
kine, are cheap and common. The latter aja oHea k"~ 
grew numbers merely for Ihoir hides. 

Curiviit'm. — The principal naloral cutiMitiM at(<, the toIt*- 
uoes, of vhich llio prindpa) are the Smoking Mounlain, 
called the Great Volcana ; and the Peak of Oriiaba, or 11k 
Starry Mountain, h> named, on account of the lur 
halations that arise from its crater and play round Its warn 
which U covered wHh perpetnalHioir. Oflfae* 
idea may be rnnnetl, by conceiTing a moantain sucb w 
to be placed upoti a plrin six or eight 111 
level of the sea ; as is the case of the yicerorall}- of M^ 
and the whole of New Biscay. The PoMt 4e fiuw, orBil 
of God, is a ungnlar work ofnatare. It croasmade^lll 
and is passed as a common highwajr. Other onrioaltlM m 
the floalinr/ gardens on the Mexican lakrn; the iJuAtutt^ 
cypress, 73 feet in eirciunference ; the hill iff loadiltmt [ i 
the meteoric eihalaliont on DiO OoaM of Florida, wfalah aniD*' 
times extend orci the whole Gmtmeat, pTMontlng an asAil 
tnd magnificent spectacle. 

— The gorerammt of Moxico i* no* tb41 uf a 

il republic, composed of Ifislatea. Ita IcadlmchMvatiV" 

D BimUar to those of Uie fnltedSUIiM. Anay, AiMMti 

-•-'- of Ibe line, and 3 rMgalMi • — 
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Hiilury. — The unoient Meiioans, who apptar t 
ginally migrated from Asia, were «. jiowOTful nation, far bbt- 
pasung the rest of the North American ttibes in the Imow- 
ledge of miLDj of the lueful and necessary arts of omUsed 
lite. Thej' were, however, Htrangcrs to eeience, ftnd even to 
Ihe QM of an alphabet. Their arithmetieal operationi were 
peribrmed bj Ihe help of grains of mitize or Indiui wheat: 
their figures resBmhled hooks, axes, cords, kc. ; and their hoola 
were written in certain hiorogijphica, which have never been 
deciphered by Enrapeana. Their goreinment was, in many 
rospecU, Dot nnlUie those of dviliaed nations; and their 
cities, . paiaoBB, and templps, were magnlficejit and well 
ordered. Nevertheless, asif to dcmonstrBlo the inefficacy of 
external reBnement to regulate the haman mind, when It i 
depraved by false notions nf religion and morality, Ihey ar 
represented as singularly ferocious and cruel ; and with re 
•pect to their enemies and captives, barbarous and aavoge in 
the extreme. Their numerous and fantastical idols were ex- 
hibited under detestable forms, that excited horror in Ihe ho- 
holders. These they never approached without fear, the 
only religiooH principle by which they wore inflaenced. They 
sprinkied their altars with blood drown &oro their own bodies, 
and olTered human victims to Ihe demons whom ihey wor 
shipped. Every captive taken in war was devoted as a victim 
to titeir gods, to whom the head and heart were conaecratad, 
while Ihe rest of the body was feasted un by the savage victors, 
Al the coDsoeration of two of their temples, it is staled that 
IUb number of human victims was 13,210. In 1331, under 
Iheii emperor, Menlexama, they were conquered by Fernando 
Cortex, a Spanish adventarer, who destroyed the great city of 
Mexico, situate on an island, in a lake, on the banks of 
which New Mexico at present stands. In ISII, the Heiicans 
revolted ^^nst Spain ; and in IS31, succeeded in establishing 
their IndepcDdence. GuatimalB declared itself independent 
otHeiiCDhi IB34; and in 1836, Texas, (psjl of San Lida 
Polosl,) withdrew also its allegiance, and beoame an indepen- 
dent repablic. 

Seli!!ion.—Tbe conversion of Ihe Mexicans to the Catholic 
failb was Ihe fniit of the peaceful eiortions of Ihe European 
" ■ ing the aid of snch means B£ were sng- 
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Christians, and in giving to the Catholic Church the vast 
empire of Montezuma. They likewise converted the savage 
tribes that inhabited the northern mountains — the Nagaritans, 
the Doricians, and other barbarous people of Yeragua, who 
have all since persevered in the Catholic faith, whidi is now 
the established religion of the state. Of the missions of Old 
California, Malte Brun gives the following account : — '* They 
were formed by the Jesuits in 1698. Under the management 
of these fathers the savages had abandoned their wandering 
life. In the midst of arid rocks, brushwood, and bramble, 
they had cultivated little spots of ground, had built houses 
and erected chapels ; when a despotic decree, as unjust as it 
was impolitic, came to banish from every part of Spanish 
America this useful and celebrated society. The governor, 
Don Fortola, sent to California for the purpose of executing 
this decree, imagined that he was to find vast treasures and 
to encounter 10,000 Indians armed with muskets, and prepared 
to defend the Jesuits. Far different, however, from his and- 
cipations, he beheld only venerable priests with silver-white 
hair, coming humbly forward to meet him. He shed generoun 
tears for the fatal error of his king, and softened, as far as 
lay in his power, the execution of his orders. The Jesuits 
were accompanied to the place of their embarkation by the 
whole body of their parishioners, amid sobs and exclamations 
of sorrow." The Franciscans immediately succeeded them 
in Old California, and in 1769, extended their pacific con- 
quests over the New. The city of New Mexico is esteemed 
one of the finest in the world for the spaciousness and re- 
gularity of its streets, and the excellent style of its buildings. It 
contains 34 churches, 39 monasteries, 29 nuuneries, 13 hos- 
pitals, and many other establishments for tlie poor. Tlie 
churches are exceedingly splendid. The balustrade round 
the high altar of the cathedral, and the lamp that bums be- 
fore it, are of massive silver. This lamp is so large, that 
three men go into it when it is to be cleaned. Many of the 
statues, which adorn the interior of this magnificent temple, 
are of silver, and are ornamented with precioua stones. 

Idterature, — The Creoles, and the greater part of the mixed 
races, make use of the Spanish language both in conversation 
and in writing. Among the native dialects, of which there 
are more than twenty, the Aztec, or Mexican, is the mt)st 
widely diffused. It is remarkable for the length of ita words, 
some of them containing sixteen syllables. Many of the other 
(lialects are monosyllabic. The university of GumtlmaU Is 
considered the best in the emp\Te« 
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Character. — The classes of society are singularly varied, 
and are characterised by very striking distinctions. Those 
classes are, native Spaniards ; Creoles, or Spaniards bom in 
America ; the mixed castes ; and the Indians. The native 
Spaniards are considered more industrious and better in- 
formed than the natives. The Creoles are charged with being 
extravagant and ostentatious in their mode of living : they 
are, however, active and enterprising, and towards strangers 
courteous and obliging. The mixed castes and the Indians 
are amiable and cultivated, but are said to be addicted to 
idleness and intemperance. 



WEST INDIES. 

The West hidia Islands are situated between North 
and South America, and contain about 80,000 square 
miles, and a population of 2,600,000, of whom 
scarcely a fifth are whites. These islands are divided 
into five principal groups. 



Islands. 

Great Bahama 
New Providence 
& St. Salvador*^ 



1. THE BAHAMAS. 
Belonging to Chief Towns. ^ Towns. 
Britain Nassau 



5,000 



2. THE GREAT ANTILLES. 



Cubaf 



Spain 



' Havannah 
Santiago 
Trinidad 



115,000 
27,000 
13,000 



* St. Salvador was the first American land discovered bv Columbus, 
12th October, 1492 The Bahamas are said to be 500 in nuniber. 

t Cu6a is the largest of the West India Islands, being 700 miles long 
and about 80 in the average breadth. In it cedar- trees grow so very larae, 
that a canoe made of one of then\ will hold 50 men. There are also oaks, 
palms, mahogany, Ac., of enormous aiie. 
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WB8T INDIES. 



Islands, 

St Domingo*, or) 
Haytl J 

Jamaica 

Porto Rico 



BeUmging to Chief Towns, cfj^ 

' Port-au-Prinoe 
St. Domingo 
King(8ton 
Spanish Town 
San Joan 



Cura^oa 
Bonaire & Oruba 



Independent 

Britain 
Spain 

3. THE LITTLE ANTILLES. 
Holland Williamrtadt 



20,000 
10,000 
93,000 
5,000 
20,000 



} 



St Croix 
St Thomas 
St'tFohn's 
Tortola 



4. THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

iChristianstadt 
St Thomas 

Britain Tortola 



8^000 



5,000 
3,000 



4,000 



5. THE CARIBBEE ISLANDS, 
Comprehending the Leeward and Windward Islands. 

Leeward Islands, 

'Anguilla 
Basseterre 
St. John's 



Anguilla 

St. Christopher 

Antigua 

Montserrat 

Dominica 

St. Eustatius 



; 



Guadaloupe 



St Lucia 

St Vincent 

Grenada 

Barbadoes 

Tobago 

Trinidad 

Martinique 



Britain 

Holland 
France 



Plymouth 
.Charlotte town 
St Eustatius 

(Basseterre 
Pohite>k Pitre 



1 
J 



IVmdiDard Islands. 

Castries 



Britain 



France 



I Kingstown 
J St George 
'^ Bridgetown 
Scarborough 
Spanish* town 
Fort Royal 



34,000 
7,000 

15,000 

60U 

5,000 

6,000 

9,000 

15,000 



5,000 
H,000 
4,000 

:iO,000 
3,000 

10,000 
7,000 



• St. Domingo.— T^M fine islana^ 450 mQe* lonff »nd 1 10 tooad. wmA^ 
covered by Columbutf who made it, nader the name of Hitpmmiulm. tW 
•eut of hu first colony. It ia now mi independent republic, aad called %j 
the nativM Hayti, a name cignifjring bif^ land. 
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Mountains. — The Copper AIoTni/ains, in Cuba; 
and the Blue Mountains, iii Jamaicit. 

Rivers. — The Haina, Nigaa, and Neyha, in 
Hayti ; and the Black River, in Jumaica. In Cuba, 
upwards of 150 rivers descend from lie moiuil^n 
chain, which traverses llie island from east to west. 



Clim-ite- — In these Isluids the wet and dr; seuons divide 
the year. From the beginning at August tu the end of Oc- 
luher the r^ns are inf eeaiuit ; at which avason, hail-stonns 
and honiuLQes SDmetimes rage bo furioualy as in > few 
houn' Bp&ee to leduco whole nllagoi to heaps of rains, and 
tlie cultiyaled laad^cape to a. dreaij waite. From Novemlter 
ta April the weathci: is sercno : gentle rains begin to fall ahoot 
the middle of May; but from Juno to August the atmos- 
pture is dry, dear, and settled. At this soason tliu beatnonld 
be intolerablB, but for the Bllcmalo blowing of tbe sea and 
land bree/es, wliich produces a refreshing and agreeable 
lunperature. 

Pnduce, ic. — Tlie face of the country tariea in the diflerenl 
islandij some being monDlainooa and woody, others plane 
and fertile. The aapocl of the former, clothed with eedar, 
mahogany, lignuniTltK, green ebony, and other valuable tlees, 
afford a most agreeable spectacle. The sail i> in general 
eittremely Ihiitful, producing great quantities of cotloa, coffee, 
tobacco, ^ngcr, lung pepper, mastic, cocoa, Guinea com, 
iDooioc, aloes, liidigo, pimento or all-spice, drugs, and Aiills j 
bat the staple commadity is sugar. The sugar-canes generally 
•ttttiji the height of six feet ; and when in full bloom, present, 
as Ihfy ghtler in the suustiine, alternate hues of mingled 
gold and purple. From the summit of each cane sjinmls a 
idlver-coloured oand, the apex of vbich is crowned with 
cloMers of bine and while flowera, notunlilia tults of feathers. 
Thise plantaCiona arc verr liable lo be destroyed by fire ; and 
-when once igniled, the conllagration spreads with alanning 
rapidity. 

Utinrrali. — Gold is lomelimes found in (ho rivers; and 
mines oflhatmelal are said to esial in I'orto Rico. EiDellont 
copper is found in Cuba in considerable quantities; and io 
St. Domingo ore mines of mercury, lead, copper, gold, ulvcr, 

generally thrive well in Ibew 




I 
I 
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islands. The indigenons animals are the agouti, piccarr, 
armadillo, racoon, opossum, musk-rat, small monkeys, and 
the mountain crab. Among the birds may be named the 
flamingo, which is as large as a swan, and is of a bri^ 
scarlet colour; parrots of every variety, and the humndng 
bird. 

History, — After long-continued efforts on the part of the 
advocates of negro freedom, the Slave Emancipation Act was 
passed, and came into operation in these colonies in 1834, 
the British parliament allotting twenty millions sterling as a 
compensation to the planters. 

Religion, — Since the discovery of these islands, by Chris- 
topher Columbus, all the native inhabitants have been con- 
verted to the Catholic faith by French, Spanish, and Portu- 
guese missionaries. The European setUers are of different 
Christian persuasions ; but taken collectively, these islands 
may be considered Catholic. Cuba, Porto Bico, and Hayti, 
are exclusively Catholic. 

Character, — No distinguishing characteristic can marie the 
inhabitants of these islands, as they are composed of Ameri- 
cans, Africans, Indians, Europeans, and the various rasti'* 
that have descended from natives of the eastern and western 

continents. 



COLOMBIA.* 

Boundaries, — N., the Caribbean Sea; W. Guati- 
mala and the Pacific Ocean ; S., Peru and Brazil ; 
£., Brazil and British Guiana. 

It is situated between 6"" S. and IS** SC N. lal., 
and between 50° and 82° W. long. Length, from 
E. to W., 1,360 miles; breadth, from N. to 8., 
1,100 miles. Superficial content, 1,100,000 square 
miles. Population, 3,600,000. 



* Colinnbia^ so named from Columbus, the discoverer. Th« nurthrrm 
pru%-inces, while subject to Spun^ wore calii>d Terra h'imui ; a name wkirh 
iiiipUo!! a continent m contradistmrtion from the islauds in tlw w^luoitiif 
seas. The entire continent of America is eometimei called CWwnMe. 



COLOMBIA. 



Dii-uioKi. 


Chi,ifT6wn>. 


Situalio». ^ 


Pop. of 
'. Towns. 


Fuiuua 


Pananitt 


Bay of Panama 


25,0(H1 


Duien 


Porto Bello 


N. Coaal 


10,0(H) 






Caribbean Sen 


24,0OU 


St. Martba 


St-Manha 


Ouaira 


12,000 


Venezuela 


M&racaibo 


Lalie Maiacaibo 


ai,<»o 


Camcuu 


Curaccas 


Guaira 


50,000 




. St.Tbuma« 


Orinoco 




New GnniulB 


Bogota 


BoRola 


40,000 


Choco 


Leon-do -Caraccas Neur the sea 


30.000 


ropttju. 


p<^s«^ 


Canca 


7,000 



Guayaquil Guoyaiiuil Bay af Guayaquil 33,000 

Mountains. — Cotopaxi, a volcano, south of the 

equator ; and Ckimborazo, one of the highest of the 

Andes, being 21,436 feet above the level of the sea. 

GrLFHANDBiYs.— The Gulf of Maraeatbo md 
the Gulf of Darien, in the Caribbean Sea ; the Bay 
of Panama and the Gulf of Guayaquil, in the Pa- 
Jific Oi-ean. 

RiTEHs. — The Magdalena, which flows north into 
the Caribbean Sea ; the Orinoco, north-east into the 
Atlantic ; nnd the .^maxon, in an easlerly direction 
through Brazil. 

Climalt. — Quito and New Granada would tbhIi amongst tht 
lineal regioua in the worlJ, were it not /or the frequeooy of Iho 
earlliqiukeB and bniricanea lo which Ihoy ore subject. Tht: 
Aiinu, or trade wiade, prevail in Durioa, where Ihundcr- 
slomu are frequent. In the lower pans, enpeclally near the 
Eea, the heat Is eicessire, and ycUuir fever conunoui but the 
elevated diatricts are l«mperale, and some are even cold. 

^'atural Fiaiurta, — Amid the groups of mountains connected 
with the Andes am beautiful vaDeyg and verdant plains, higher 
above the level of the sea than the loftiest Eiunmila of Die Py- 
renees. The lUo do Bogota forms a magnificent cascade, 
A litUe above Ihe fall, iho EtToam is 270 feet wide, but sud- 
denly MMnetinB to !H)oi'10,itTuBheithnnigharool[ycravlcu, 
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appaxently formed by an earthquake, and is precipitated at 
two bounds, from a perpendicuLeur height of 530 feet, into a 
basin nearly a mile and a-half in diameter, which it has hol- 
lowed out of the solid rock. Two beautiful cascades are like- 
wise formed by the Rio de la Summa, in its passage through 
the valley of Icononzo, over which is formed a natural brid^ 
317 feet above the torrent. The arch is 47 feet long, 41 
broad, and &| thick. Ten fathoms under this is another 
bridge, formed by three enormous masses of rock, fallen in 
such a manner as naturally to support one another. The crater 
of Pichincha, one of the greatest volcanoes in the world, is 
a circular opening, nearly a league in circumference. From 
the banks of the Orinoco stretches the vast sandy desert of 
Llanos, 2,000 square miles in extent, where is seen, as in 
Africa, the curious phenomenon called the mirage. This 
plain is bounded on the south by impenetrable forests. 

Produce. — The soil, in many places, is remarkably fertile, 
producing wheat, barley, maize, fruits, medicinal balsams, 
cotton, cocoa, coffee, tobacco, anicordium, Campeachy and 
Brazil wood, sugar, the soap -tree, the fragrant gum storaz, 
copal, sarsaparilla, wild cochineal, cassia, aloes, dye woods, 
liquorice, the herb paraguay, from which is prepared a com- 
mon drii]J(, called mate} Uie castor nut, from which is extracted 
the well-known oil of that name. 

Minerals.-^The mines of silver, copper, and iron are valu- 
able. There are, also, mines of gold and mineral pilch, es- 
pecially at Maracaibo. 

Zoology. — The animals are but little different frouk thoee •! 
Mexico. The aboma snake is from 20 to 30 feet long, and from 
3 to 4 feet thick. The feathered creation are nowhere more 
beautiful nor various. The waters teem with excellent fish, 
amongst which the barroketa is much esteemed ; it it abool Ik* 
size of our salmon, and somewhat resembles it in taste. 

Government.'-The government, like that of the other new 
states of South America, is republican. Its independence was 
established in 1820, after a struggle of 10 years' daration. 

Religion. — The Catholic religion is established in CokNBbta. 
Its inhabitants are indebted for their conversion from idolatry ta 
the Capuchin Friars, who, armed with no other wei^pon tbaa 
the crucifix, penetrated into regions which had been deemeJ 
inaccessible. 

Zatiguage. — The Spanish language it spoken bj 
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the inhabitants, and Tarions dialects of the Caribbean lan- 
guage by the native tribes. The latter is one of the softest 
and most sonorous languages in the world, and contains about 
30 dialecto. 

Character, — The Colombians retain much of the gravity, 
temperance, and sobriety of the Spaniards. It is not easy to 
gain their confidence ; but when that is once obtained, &ey 
are extremely friendly and cordial. 



GUIANA. 

Boundaries, — N. and E., the Atlantic; W., Co- 
lombia ; S., Brazil. 

Length, 600 miles ; average breadth, 250. 

It is divided into British, Dutch, and French 
Guiana. 

Divisiont. Ch'ief Towns. SUuation, ^^^^ 

i fry t*. _-. \ 



S^ 



C9 



• D^^J!^* } G-o-^'W'" Demerara 25.000 

^ Berbice New Amsterdam Berbice 2,900 

Dutch Guiana Paramaribo Surinam 19,000 

French Guiana Cayenne Cayenne 1,500 

Mountains. — The alluvial flat coast is terminated 
by a range of sand hills. In the interior, some of 
the mountains attain an elevation of 7,500 feet above 
the level of the sea. 

Rivers. — TheEssequibo, Berbice,and Demerara, 
are the largest rivers of Guiana. The river Coventyn 
forms the boundary between the British and Dutch 
possessions. 



* Etuquibo and Demerara have be«n lately united, and are now di- 
vided into 11 panahea. Berbice contains 6 parishea. 
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Climate, — The climate of Guiana, fhoagh milder than in 
other tropical coimtries, is peculiarly unheidthy. The rains 
are excessiye from July to October, and the heats intense 
f^om October to March. There are sereral fens, or marshes, 
occasioned by the inundations of the rivers. Settlers are 
liable to malignant and intermittent fevers on their arrivaL 

Produce, — ^The soil is so rich, that in some places, 30 crops 
of rice may be raised in succession. The chief prodnelioos 
are, sugar, coffee, cotton, cocoa, tobacco, indigo, India-mhber, 
quassia, the famous cayenne pepper, drugs, castor-oil, and 
fhiits of exquisite flavour. The extensive savannahs of the 
interior yield excellent pasturage. 

Zoology, — Large herds of cattle are reared on the savan- 
nahs. Amongst the wild animals are, deer without horns, 
the hippopotamus, cayman, torpedo or electrical eel, hoa-eon- 
strictor, 40 feet long and 4 or 5 in circumference ; red tiger, 
tiger-cat, and Surinam toad. The birds and insects are bMHi- 
ti|iQ, and in great variety. 

History,— Essequlbo, Berbice, and Demerara, were ceded tn 
Britain at the peace of 1814, when also the island of Cayenne 
was ceded to the French. 

Religion, — ^The Spanish and Portuguese settlers are Catho- 
lics. In the Dutch and English colonies the creeds are 
various. There are still some savage tribes of the Caribbee 
Indians, who are said to be cannibals. Demerarm has been 
lately erected into a Catholic episcopal see, and ttiis year, 
(1842), a Convent of the Presentation Order has been estab- 
Ushed in Georgetown. 



BRAZIL. 

Boundaries, — N., Guiana and Colombia ; W.. 
Peru and part of Colombia ; S., Upper Peru, Para- 
guay, and La Plata ; E., tbe Atlantic. 

It is situated between 4'' dO" N. and 34"" S. kt.. 

and between 36® and 70° W. long. Length, from 

N. to S., 2,500 miles; breadth, from E. to W., 2,180. 

Superficial conteuti 3,000,000 sq. miles. Popoktioo. 

4,000,000. 



^^" 


BIUZIE. BW ^ 


Proi-iaces. 


Cii./ Toicns. 


■ "■■"'- '"li"- ■ 


Vila, or Amazonia 


Para 


rs::"" ».»> 


Snn 


Seara 


Coast 1,200 


Rio Grande 


Rio Gninde 


Allan lie 100,000 






St. Mary 30,000 


Piank 


Faraiba 


AtJnatic 




PeraaiDbuco 


B. or F^mambuca 65,000 




Snn Salvador 


B. or all Sainla 130,000 


Minae Geraeg 


Villa Kica 


A manntaiii 30,000 


Rio Janeirti 




Rio Janeiro 150,000 


St Paol 


St Paul 


I-.45°W.,L.33''N. 30,000 


Goiaa 


Villa Boa 


Near the diamond minoB 


MattuGrosBO 


Cuiaba 


Cuiaba 10,000 



Rivers. — The Amazon, with its tributaries, the 
Rio Negro and Madeira ; the Para, and San 
Francisco; all fall into Uie Ailuntic; tlie Parana, 
wliich fiows south thi'ough La Plata. 

MonuTAiNs. — The Brazilian mounlain-chatns, 
ihe highest peaks o( which do not ext'eed 6,000 feet. 

Climatt.—TUe climate of Brazil, consiJering its talilude, 
is temperata and mild, and in general beallb;. 

Prodtice, — A great proportion or tills vast region, vhich 
eompreliends aboul two-fiflbs of South America, is eitremoly 
rich and fertile. Indian com, sugar, coffee, tobacco, cuttou, 
maize, orangeB, and aeieral aoris of fruil, ipecacuanlia, and 
other medicin^ drugs, rice, mandiaco, and pulao, are the 
prindpal products. The immense forests supply abundance 
of gigantic Umber, three Itinda of Brazil wood, and various 
dye-woods. 

Zoology. — Cattle have Increased to sncli a degree, thai they 
are often slaughtered merely for sake of their hides, 30,000 o'f 
ivhich are sent lumnaUy to Europe ; the carcasses are aban- 
doned to birds and beasts of prey, ilumestia fowl, &c. The wild 
animals are, the wolf, jaguar, tiger, bear, boflalo, C>S species 
of monkeys, the raratu, resembling a fox \ sloth, opos- 
sum, ounce, and tapir. Troublesome and noxiouB insects and 
reptiles are surpriMngly numerous. The bile of the ihibahoka, 
a nwcies b( serpent, causes instant death. Upwards of 5tX) 
it binds of birds have been discovered in EiuxW. T\iq 
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king-Tultare is remarkably elegant in its plumage. The great 
destroying eagle is one of the most formidable and ferocious 
of birds. It surpasses in size the golden eagle of Europe, 
measuring nearly three feet long. It flies with mi^estic 
rapidity, and preys only upon the larger quadrupeds, as deer, 
sloths, monkeys, &c., pursuing them indiscriminately, and tear- 
ing them to pieces by its enormous talons^ In contrast to this 
formidable bird of prey is a little owl, not much bigger than a 
sparrow. The numerous tribes of the smaller birds are coo- 
spicuous for their beauty, their splendour, or their singularity. 

Minerals, — ^The principal minerals are gold and diamoods, 
which are said to yield to the value of £5,000,000 sterling an- 
nually, of which one-fifth belongs to the crown. 

OovemmenL — The government is now a constitutional 
monarchy. Revenue, £2,500,000. Commerce is on the 
increase. 

History, — The Portuguese obtained possession of this 
country about the close of the fifteenth century. In conse- 
quence of the invasion of Spain by Buonaparte, the Portn* 
guese court removed to Brazil in 1807, and remained till! 82 1. 
In 1825, the Brazilians, headed by Don Pedro, son of the 
king of Portugal, asserted their independence. Don Pedro 
assumed the title of emperor; but had ex^oyed his new dignity 
only six years, when, having become obnoxious to the people, 
he was deposed, his infant son was proclaimed emperor, and 
a regent appointed during his minority. 

Religion, — The established religion is the Catholic. Father 
Joseph Anchieta, of the Society of Jesus^, is eminently distin- 
guished by his missionary labours among the Brazilians. 

Character f 8fc, — ** The natives are strong and well made, their 
complexion is copper-coloured, their hair is black and sleek. 
These savages, delighting in cruelty, became under the Jesuits 
social, placable, and humane ; the hidefatigable perseveranee 
of their missionaries surmounted the greatest obstaclea.'*f The 
Brazilian Indians are distinguished by their bravery and 
bodily strength. Their dialects are numerous. The Goarini 
language is widely spread over the interior and southern 
districts, but the Portuguese may be considered as the laii> 
guage of the state. 



* Father Ancbietm, ranamed Um Jpoitk qf the N0W fF*Hd, was tan 
atTenerifleinlftSS. AttbeafreofSSbe w«nt to Bn8il,wlMnWfa«iiii 
<A0ib«teol]MMfiorthecsttv«moa<if «k«Miv«Maativts. HediaiiaUnr. 



PERU. 

Boundaries. — N., Colombia ; W., [he Pucifie ' 
Oceau; S., Chili and La Plata; E,, Brazil. 

It ia sitiialed between 4° and 33° SCf S. iat., 
between 65° and 81° W. long. Length, 1600 mi 
breadth, 350. Superficial content, 900,000 siiuara I 
miles. Population, 3,000,000. 



Diviiion,. 


Cl.i.JT..,.. Situa^i... /^^;^_ 




Lima RimRO 80,000 




Cuico Giialmmv 82,0(10 


.ovrer Peni 


Guamangftt A Bmall river 26,000 


TnixiUo The Coast 12,000 




Puno L. TitieMi I2.tm 




Arequlptt CMIb 40,000 


Uppor Peru, 


Potoai Pilcomaro 30,000 




La Paz L. TiHracn 20,000 


Bolivik 


Cochnbamba A fertilo vitU«7 30,000 


RiTEKS. — The princijial livers are, the trilnitariei 


of the Amazon 
Peru. 


many of which have theii' source in 



Cllmale, — Tlie doable chain of tlie Aodes, traTeraiDg Feni 
trom north tosuulh in ^reoUons nearly pnraJli'l, occasions the 
RBme diveTBity of climate lu in other parts of Souih Anierica. 
Id Lower Peru ilneierndnsi but iu some places the liien 
and sprin({ii supply sufficient molslore for luiuriant vegelalioD. 
KaithqualiGB are so common Ibat tbej are refeTTcd to at. dates. 
On Ibe heights of Upper Peru, or Bolivia, lo the elevaUan of 
10,000 TeM, the climate Is mild and vlwleiome, spring said 
aiUnmn sucoeedlng; each other in iwrpetual succession. 

Produce. — The greater part of Lower Pern i* iterile and 
desert; and mucb of Upper Peru is mountajnuus and barren. 
The forests and plains along the coast produce (he cobbago 
palm, tbe cocoa and cacao nuts, fragrant gums, mctUcinal 
plants, musk-nut, dmuLmon, cotton, pine-apple, plantain, and 
•n|*r oaoe. The great plain* and the lidei of the Aodei 
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Yield the raluable Jesnil'i bark, tha ooSbe-Iree, T>iioi» Unit 
of graia, S4 species or pepper, A or 6 of capiiBiuD, MTeral of 
[lOtato, lubacco, end jal&p, uid latny plants and Aowtn, 
which occapy a dlstinguiHhed place in Earopeai] bot-houM*- 

Minemla, Ifc. — Ttaure are tcry Taloabtc minea. Tbe 
number of gold mines and washings iiTO; of lilTer, 600; 
of qaiekellver, 4 ; of copper, 4 ; of lead, I i. Amoopl Bie 
precious stones which ore fonnd in this counIr]i is the 
emerald. The chief exports are gold, silrer, wioe, bnndi, 
sugar, pimento, jesait's bark, sail, floe Tienna wool, and 
coBise wooUens. 

Zoology, — The animals are principally lh« lama, Tfrona. 
^anaco, and alpaco, which are each a varietj of the AraertcaD 
i;ainel; the elk, and ant-bear. The earthworms ant neariii 
3 fuel in length, and an inch thick; the spiders arc cmernl 
with hair, and are as large as a pigeon's egg; and vampifn, 
or bata, are of monstruus size, and luck the blood of mm 
and catOe while they sleep. 

Hitlory. — Each of the two diilstona of Peru Is asepanlo 
repubhc. The republic of Upper Peru is now called BvUri*. 
in honour of Bohiar, bj whose uflbrts il was lived tnm th* 
Spanisli yoke. The Pemviuis were fonneily gnfenwd bj 
Ibeir oa-u Incai, or cmperora : Orny were the mv»t rinlUaed 
nation of America, not eicepdng even the MeiiEaii*, whose 
citioB, lempies, and palaces, though rich and elegant, wars 
far inferior to Uiose of Peru. The conrt of Mexico was, how- 
ever, supported with greater stale. The memoij of paal 
transactions wsa only preserred by signs and maiki. mado 
by a wondernil rariely of coloured strings and kiMla. called 
quippoi. After Ibc conquest of Mexico, Francis Piuuro and 
Diego Almagro, two Spanlsb adTcntnrers of mean vnncliaa, 
effected, by mingled perfidy and cruelly, the latajagatioa o( 
this conntrv. Piiarro caused tbe emperor to ba M 
and in ld3A, founded Lima. In 1541, PiaaiTO « 
■inated by his own coantrymen, and a brate bal m 
attempt was made by the Poniiians, headed by Ihidf tius, 
Uaaro Capar, lo regain their independence. I^m n-maliM-d 
subject to Spain longer than Ihe other South Amaricmn OBk- 
nles. lis indopendcDce was established In IS33. 

Jtfliirton. — The sun waa the chief dlrinily of Iba nciaiu 
Peruvians. To lliis, and inferior dellles, they offend sacriBwa 
of fnilt* and tbe smaller animals. Un tha death of a AM 
ma^hunaitTiolltas wcrsiwiifieed{t~'"- * — "*■* — ' 



nnthe death o( a monarch, EomeliiiieB Bmounted toathoasond. 
The mins ot the templo of the sun &t Cuzco, cousUt of sloiiEis 
t5 or 1 6 feet Bqii*re, odjui^ted wilh the atniDat DtcQiy' The 
inhabiuuilB are now all Catbolica. Limn, the capilal, contohis 
355 Btreeta, and a nniieigity. Tt ia beauUnill; aitaated on a 
river, in the fertile plain of lUmac, near the sea coaet. The 
manastories and cotiventH are numeroua. The illoalrious St. 
Rose was a natire of this city. 

Characler, — In langasge and comptoiian, (he abnrlginal 
iuhahiunts of this coBnUy differ from the neighbiiuring tribes ; 
in other respects they are not marlced by any pecidiar charac- 
teristic, sare what may result from the physical coafonnation 
of their coaalTy. Spanish is the prevailing language. 



Boundaries. — N., Brazil and Peru; \V., Chili; 
a., Pat^ouia; E., tbe Allanik Oceun and Jirazil. 

They are situated between 20° 43' and 41° 15' 8, 
lat., and between 52° Siy and 71' 25' W. long. 
Population, 1,050,000. 
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Climale and gmeral Aiprr-L — The climate of these »late» 

I. in general, mild and aalabrious. They may be said 10 

y nearly the whole breadth of America, leaving onlT 

uton «lrip of Chill on Iha wtW, and on flie «*al i^ 
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geotion cut out by Brazil. The mirface eofosists of a plain, the 
most extensive and uniform, perhaps, on the face of the earth. 
At the end of this ocean-plain, the Andes shoot up abruptly 
their wall of unbroken rock, covered with eternal snow. The 
banks of the Plata consist also of immense plains, eaUed 
l*ampas. 

Produce, — Much of the soil is exceedingly fertile, but It Is 
not well cultivated. The productions are, wheat, apples, 
cherries, plums, maize, olives, cocoa, grapes, sugar-canes, 
oranges, citrons, figs, and the herb called matey or Paraguay 
tea, from which is made a favourite beverage. The foresta 
supply valuable medicinal gums, and the most esteemed kinds 
of wood; ginger, sarsaparjlla, valerian, andvariouaaromatie 
roots are produced in abundance. 

Minerals, — There are in Paraguay mines of gold, silver, cop* 
per, tin, and lead. The silver mines of Potosi are of great value. 

Zoology, — Horses, mules, homed cattie, and other Euro- 
pean domestic animals, originally introduced by the Spaaiards, 
have multiplied amazingly. The ferocious quadrupeds are 
raostiy small; they appear to be few in number, and are 
fearfiil of man. The puma and jaguar are of this deacrip- 
tion : the former is five feet long, and two and a half hi|^ 
and is said to be the lion of the New World ; the latter is not 
unlike the American panther, and is a formidable enemy to 
horses. The ostrich and condor are the most remarkable of 
the birds. There is abundance of fish ; amongst which the 
dorado, or gold-fish, about six feet long, is in high esteem. 
Seals and sea -lions abound in some of the islands off Monte 
Video, and the interior swarms with numerous reptiles and 
insects. 

Oovemment. — Paraguay, for some years, was ruled with an 
absolute sway, by a person named Franciay (a Spaniard), who 
set at defiance the efforts of the republicans of Buenos Ayres 
to subdue him : he is now dead. Banda Oriental has become 
a separate republic. The constitution of Buenos Ayres Is 
that of a representative republic. The legislature ron'sitts ot 
two chambers, the representatives and the senators ; the execu- 
tive is confided to a citizen, holding the tiUe of pnndetti. 

History and Religion, — The Rio de la Plata was discovered 

by the Spaniards early in the sixteenth century. In 15S4, 

Don Pedro de Mendoza founded the city, now the capital of 

La Plata, and in two years established settlements as U^ as 

iiscensioDf In a UtAe mote than a century from tiila period. 
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nut only La PlMa, bul also Banda OriBnlal, aod Paraguay, 
became sulject ID the crown 0/ Spain. In ISIfi they with- 
drew their sllegianoe, and erected Ihemselveg inlu iDdejieDdent 
Btalsi. The a^loni^ing changd wranght in the mannera, 
babils, and diapontiont of the natitee bC Faraguaj, bj the 
first Jesuit misBionarlpa. hai long bcL'n a Eutgect of imlverBBl 
admiration. The population, when these holy and zealoni 
eccleaiaitioH first entered the country, consisted of naked, 
wandering tribes of sarages, vho, in their persons and mode 
of life, presented a &ightAil picture or what our faUen nature 
is capable of, when abandoned lu itself. They subsisted on 
the uncertain produce o( the chace, were addicted to canni- 
balism and bloodshed, and accustomed to paint their faces in 
snch a manner as gave them a hideons and terrifying aspect 

The first of the fathers who attempted an entrance Inin 
Paraguay, fall a rictim to the suspicioui cruelly of the 
savages, who had no sooner percciTod them approach, than 
they transfixed them with their arrows from the distant reeks. 
The meUncholy spectacle of the innrtyred bodies of their 
brethren, wB« not safficieni la daunt the pious missionaries, 
nor turn them aside fhim their holy purpose. Singing the 
sacred songs of the church, they proceeded in a small boat 
along the banks of the river, until they came urithln hearing 
of the natives, whose attention was arrestod by the unwonted 
sounds. The plaintive, solemn chatmt, and the venerable 
aspect of the fathers, eioited their surprise and curiosily. 
Their hearts were touched and softened; they suffered the 
strangers to come near and address them, and listened with 
attention to their professions of amily and good will. Thus 
was the talaX ontwork of prejudice broken down, and the 
ftieodshlp of (he BBvages for the missionaries conciliated. 
The fathers by degrees unfolded to them the sublime truths of 
morality and religion. 

Within a brief period, in llie midst of these fertile, though 
nnenltivated wilds, arose the imiqne and ftourisiiiug settlement 
at Paraguay, which, under the mild sway of the Jesuits, aa 
directors of all its affairs, civil and religious, realised what- 
ever the fondest enlhusiant could have imagined of a Christian 
repobUc, and more than the profoundest dreams of human 
philosophy have been able to conceive of a perfect dtil 
government. Streets wide, sjinmetrlca], and of a cheerAil 
aspect; commodious private dwellings j splendid churches, 
adorned with elegant paintings, and furnished with saored 
TEaiela of gold oi^ silver, set with emeralds, ani, Qtb«i ^n- 
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Btonei ; a. public comeiary, whore, unlike the haddlsd 
gaod? confuaion of Pere-la- Chaise, and other modani 
ptaoea of intcrmeni, simplici^ and good order dlmioiBhed 
Ihe gloom, white they did not wholl; remove the saleraiiftT 
HppropriiUe to Ench a scenR ; religiouB Atea aud proceistooi, 
coaducled irilh a devout and innoceal hllsrlly; b-ailes, agn- 
caltiiie,i]iaDufBCtuTen,Uterary uidx^eutiAc Inatitntioiu : luch 
iw ot the leading feature* obiervable in the Mpwt 
lera of the new nipablic. An adntirably lUicipliuH 

r frum vitboDt; while a code of punishtnenl, al Ih« 
e mild, preventive, and effectual, contributed lo Ihe 
maintenance of inlamal peace and order. Such wu Paimguav 
under the dominion of the Jesuits. About 400,000 conicrtril 
nutlve fauiliee enjoyed the blesaings of their rule. The >aiBgr 
rail and war-whoop of the cannibal, gave place ta hyn 
"vine praise, and during the divine uciiGce, native c' 
■toned the solemn responses, and oieculed piecea of b 
lie, vocal and inslrumental, composed by the linit Eur 
i. The world, however, would not be wfai 
diaracterises it, were it to suffer such a state of 
and virtue to remain unmoleEted. The blind fiiry ol 
^e raJaed a storm in Europe agwnil Ibe learned and a 
idoiy society to which the fathers of Paraguay belon 
effects of which eMtmded even lo these distant rsgioi 
Jwuits were despotically expelled the scenes of Ihcir i^ 
trulv philanthropic labours, and wilfa Ihen ll 
Lto of Parii«uay. The fathers hod b 
ilato with the home goTcmmeut (or t 
erta. The Bolenin compact was do¥ 
ibitonti of Paraguay were reduced to Ihe same ft 
\th the other natives, who had been conqoerad b* ihc M 
Lilemlim. — Knowledge ia liberally ei 

Sevora] la^ie schools have been twtabHab 
flie plan of mutual instruction, and a university h 
founded. The Jesuit missions in I'siraguay Funii^ a 
illustration ot the beneficial cSecti which a well -ordered ■] 
of religious and tilerary Instruellon can produce, 
ihe moral and political,but In the phy deal character of a ; 

Character. — The VreoUi, mjw ever^'wheTO the rt 
tlieso counlries, are acute and polite, but Indc 
GaMchoi, who inhabit the wide surface of Um F 
the numborleas hordes that nam orat Ihiw, •» 
nee, an.l arc but UuU diS 
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are cbixaclerised u aarage and cruel in the extreme. Tfae; 
del^ht in midnight eEpedition and suqiriBe. A Inrge bodj 
neru latolv in a state of regular war with the colonials ; but 
Ihfj have btuii defcatcd and driven bejoud the Colorado. 



CHILI. 

Boundaries. — N., Bolivia ; \V,, llie Pacific ; 
Patagonia; E., La Plata. 

Ii is situated between 24° and 44° 8. lot., and Ire- 
tween 70° and 74° \V. long. Length, from N. to 
t ,350 miles ; breadth, from the Ande.t lo the Pacific, 
130 raUes. Population, 1,500,000, 
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The Coast 12,000 

Mqiochu 50,000 

Biohia 13,000 ' 

Valdiria S,000 

Islands. — Ckiloe, on the south ; and Juan Fer- 
nandez, on the west; the latter ha-s obtained the name 
of its discoverer, and is celebrated as tlte scene of 
Robinson Crasoe's adventures. 

MoBNTiiifs. — The Andet, wUichextend the whole 
length of this country, several of whone summits are 
18,000 feet high, and covered with peqietual snow. 

RivRHS. — Biobio, Valilivia, and the salt river, or 
Salado. Cascades are very numerous. 

Climule.— The climate of Chili is bee (torn the eitieineBof 
licat and cold, and is marVed b; tha same agreoablB variety 
rif aeudona aa thme of Kurope; but baing in the Boulheni 
hemisphere, they occur at opposite timeB of the year. 

l^rqibux. — The loil ii rlidi eten to exuberance, producing 
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barley, pulse, garden herbs, olives in abundance, hemp and 
flax. European fruit trees thrive here as well as in their 
native soil. Lemons, citrons, and oranges, grow in the open 
fields. Chili is the only country of the new world in which 
the cultivation of the vine has been con^Ietely successftiL 

Minerdb, — There are valuable mines of gold and silver, 
with which lead is mixed ; also of tin, iron, and copper, which 
in some instances is mixed with gold. The richest silver 
mines are those of Santiago, Aconcagra, Coquimbo, and 
Copiapo. The other minerals are, agates, rubies, sapfiiires, 
and mercury. This is amongst the few countries eqiudly re- 
markable for the productiveness of the soil, and the abund- 
ance of mineral wealth beneath the surface. 

Zooloffy, — The species of indigenous quadrupeds in Chili 
amoimt to 36 ; of fish, 76 ; of birds, 136, not including sea- 
fowl. Birds of nearly every species inhabit the Andes. Most 
of the European domestic animals have been brought hither 
by the Spaniards : the wild are similar to those of Pern. 

Oovemment, Sfc, — The government is republican, admi- 
nistered by a president and two chambers. Revenue, 2,000,000 
dollars. Exports : wine, oil, tallow, cow-hides, dried meats, 
copper, and excellent horses. 

History, — In the 15th century. Chili was invaded by die 
Peruvians, but without complete success. In the 16th, the 
Spaniards effected settlements, but were never able to accom- 
pUsh the entire «ubjugation of the country, owing to the 
vigorous opposition of the Guinchi and HuiUiches, or Armtt- 
cflmian Indians, who, after more than a century of continual 
wars, succeeded in establishing the independence of that part 
of Chili which lies between Yiddivia and the Biobio. These 
expelled the Spaniards and prohibited the re-opening of the 
mines on pain of instant death. AH subsequent efforts to 
subdue them proved abortive. In 1818, the Spanish colonists 
established their independence of the mother country. 

Eeligion. — The Spanish missionaries have converted great 
numbers of the people, but paganism unhappily still predo- 
minates amongst the aboriginal natives. 

Charojcter. — The inhabitants of Chili are said to be gay and 
hoRpitable. Music and drawing are their favourite amusements. 



PATAGONIA.* 

Boundaries, — N,, La Plsta and Chili; W., die | 
PaciHc; S., the Straits of MageUan; E., ihe Atlantic. 

Area, 350,000 m\. miles. The population is sup- 
]K)sed m be 600,000. Tliere are no towns on the 
coasts, and the interior has not been yet explured. 

Islands. — Terra del Fuego, separated by the 
Straits of Magellan from Patagonia. It is con- 
sidered as <:old as Lapland ; and is inhabited by sava- 
ges, in the lowest state of wretchedness, whose sole 
subsistence is the shell-fish which they pick up on the 
shore. The Falkland hlands, east from the Straits ' 
of Magellan, represented as mere bog, and subject to 
perpetual storms. 

Ciimale. — In Putagania tbe weather is eicoediogly incle- 
luent, imd ciLrlhqualtea axe freiinenl. Tlie easlem coast of 
this countTf 1b bordered by a prolongation of the Andes, wMcli 
vemx a most dreary aspect, being covered with peipetnal anow. 

Suil and Produce. — A» ftr aa EnropettUa hare penetrated, 
the >oil appears to he, in general, Blerlle aud rocky. In the 
north, timber la abundant, and [he sooth yields good paslurage. 

Zoologji. — The animals are, wild honied cattle, which herd 
in gieat numbers ; lean and diminutive horses; dogs, appa- 
rently of Spanish breed; Ihe guiatico, lumciihat resembling 
H deer; and the vicuna, theHeidiof wldcliis the principal food 
of the natives. 

Oiaraeter. — Tbe Falagonians ore repreaeotcd si 
u fierce, and ao uncivilised race. They are expert i 
excellent horsemen. Their clotliing consists, principally, of J 
the skin of tbo guiancD, the hair of wMoh is turned inwaril. f 
They pay great honours to their dead, whose remains tboy J 
convey to the Bea-eoasl, and plaeo In tents, surrounded by the I 
skeleltma of their boraes. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MOUNTAINS IN THE WORLD. 
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COMPARATIVE VIEW OK THE PKINCIPAL SEAS OP 
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APPENDIX. 



I. — DEFINITIONS. 



3.— The BuxEi od UHirEnsiL Hkhidijk in the circU 
in vbicb the arlificial glabi turns, and ia divided ialo 360 equal 
parti, csUetl degreci. 

3. — Tlie Zodiac, on the eeleBHal globe, la a sptce vlilch 
eitenits about 8° on each side of the Eelipiir, within vblch 
the motioiui of all the plsnetP, except the aslprolds,- are per- 
formed. It in divided Into 12 equal parts, called ligni. The 
namM of the signs, nnd the days on irhich the sun enlers 
them, are u fijUow : — 



T Aries, 2Ut of March 
8 ruHnii, 19thof April 

n Oetmni, 20lh of May 
Bo Cofi'w, 21bI of June 
Si Leo,23iol JqIj 
nH Urgo, 23d of August 



^ Libra, 33(1 of September 
Itl SeoTfio, 33d of October 
j SagUlariiu, 33d of Nov. 
W' Copricomuii,2lst of Dae. 
sr Aquariui, 20ih of Jan. 
K ifjcei, t9lh of Fob. 



4. — The GqcisocniL Cotose is the merl^an which pasaes 
HiTongh AiioB and Libra; the Sohtitial Colari n that which 
passes through Cancer and Capricorn. 

fi.— The DE(ri.iiiuiOK ortheBun,of>atar, arofaplauet,!i 
it* distance (him the oqnlnootlal, N. or S. The greatest decli- 
naUon the snn eaji have is, 23° 28' j a star, 90" ; and a planet, 
ercept the asteroids, 30° 28'. 

6. — The SEDSiBte Hobikok is the circle which bounds the 
Tlew. The ratumal or true horizon is an imaginary plane, 
passing through the centre of the earth parallel to the sensible 
horizon ; its earfnal points are, E. W. N. 3. 
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7. — The Cardinal Points in the heayens are tlie Zemth 
and Nadir, and the points where the sun rises and sets, 

8. — The Latitude of a Stab ob Planbt on the celestial 
globe, is its distance from the ecliptic, counted towards the 
pole of the ecliptic. The greatest latitude a star can have, is 
90^ ; a planet, 8° : the sun has no latitude, being always in 
the ecliptic. 

9. — The Lonoitude of a Stab ob Planet is reckoned on 
the ecliptic from the point Aries, eastwards round the globe. 

10. — The Azimuth ob Vebtical Cibclbs are imaginary 
circles passing through the zenith and nadir, catting the 
horizon at right angles. That which passes through tbe £. 
and W. points of the horizon is called the prime veHkaU 

1 1. — The Altitude of any of the heavenly bodies is an 
arc of a vertical circle contained between the centre of the body 
and the horizon. The zenith distance is what the altitude 
wants of 90°. 

12. — The Amplitude is an arc of the horizon contained 
between an object at rising or setting, and the £. or W. poinli 
of the horizon. 

13. — The Azimuth is that arc of the horizon which is eon« 
tained between a vertical circle passing through the olgect, 
and the N. or S. points of the horizon. 

14. — The Equation of Time at noon, is the interval be- 
tween the true and apparent noon ; or the difference of time 
as shown by a well-regulated clock or watch, and a correct 
sun-dial. 

15. — A True Solab Day is the time from noon to noon, as 
shown by a correct sun-dial, and is subject to a continual 
variation, arising from the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the 
earth's unequal motion in its orbit. A mean solar dof consists 
of 24 hours, as shown by a clock. A natural or astromomkai 
day is reckoned from noon to noon, and consists of 24 hours. 
An artificial day is the time from sun-rise to sun-set, and 
varies with the latitude and season. A civil day consists of 
24 hours, but begins not at the same hour in every nation. A 
siderial day is the time from the passage of any fixed star 
over the meridian till it returns to it again, and consists of 23 
hours 56 minutes.* 



* If the ran and a sUr be on any meridian together, the atar will W 
on that meridian again next day. four minute* before the ana ; for tka 
•nn has gone taatward in the ecliptie about one degree— eooal to fo«r 
minutes of time-^ rather, the earth has meeetf so masA \mm aiWt. 
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16. — A Solas ob Thopicil Ybui is [he time (he lun lakes 
in pauing througli (he ecliptic from one tropio lUl he retumi 
lu it again, and oonsiaU of 36dd. Sh. 46' 48", A siderial 
i/earU the time he takes in pasaing from any Sied «tai till 
he retuma to it, and is 365d. 61i. IK 12". From this it ap- 
pears that tbe equinoctial points have a Blan motion from E. 
to W. of itboul SU^' ' in a ;ear i so that thote points wonld 
take 35,711 jeais to perform an entire revolution roond the 

IT. — The AiiT<ECi are those vhn liye in the sonu loasUuilt, 
and in tqual, but opposite d^ynts vf latitude. 

IB. — I'he Pkbkeci are those who live in the Kane iaiitade, 
but in an opposite loagittui^. 

19. — The AMtipODBB are those who live diametrically oppo' 

•H). — The Paballix is the angle farmed at the sun, moon, 
ur a pliuiel, by two lines, one from the rcntn, the other tnm 
tbe iiii;fitce of tbe earth. Or, it is the angle uudor which the 
radius of the earth vrould appear, if viewed fW>m either of these 
bodies. Stan have no sensible parallax on accoont of their 
great distance. 

21. — The Geocektbtc LiTiTUDB and LoMoiTUDBof planota 
are their laL and long, as seen from the earlh. It is ealled 
HtUoetnti-ic, when Tiewed from the son. 

23.-11)0 Apookb is ihM point in tbe orbit of a planet 
whlnh ii/artluii from the earth. Perigee, that point whicb ia 

33.— The Afhiliom to that point in the oi^it of a planet 
farthal from the sun. This point is called the hi^ur apiit. 
PerUuUim, that point which is nearest the son. This point is 
calleil the loicer apsis j and the line joining these points is 
called the line of [he apsides. 

34— The EcCEiTBiciiY of the orbit of a planet is 
dlstuice between the sun ami tbe centre of the planet's oi 

3S. — Abbbbatiok is an apparent motion of [he cele 
bodies, occasioned by tbe ear[h's annual motioii, comb 
with the progiesiive motion of light. 

II. — CLIUATES — ISOTHEKMAL LINUB. 

From the definltioo of climata, page 10, it appears that all 
plMts on the same parallel of latitude are in the t>amo cUmatu I 
MrtltUiMl to b« inferred from thence, that they bayeatllhtt 
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BBtne almoiphericiLl tcmpeTBtnre: wi manyei 
offset the temperanire of climiLtea, Ihat lb 
counttioB eiaclly alike in thai respeeL The 
source of heat; but llie vuious modiflciUiona uf elimalv^ 
extremiis of hfat and cult), ila not aokly depend upon hit 
Hupnce. The direct uid immediaM aclien of Ihe sim' ~ 
is regulBted hjjbur priiiripal cauia. The first caaite 
diitancf of tlie sun fioni the etrlh ; the second, (ha dirrefiai 
ia wbirh the huh'b ra;i strike tbe earth ; the third i* tbf 
length of Ihe Jay ; aud (he fourth, the r^fiartien which Ihr 
rays eiperience iu passing through the ^ffsrent iiaits of Ihe 
atmosphere. If llie mean dis(aii« of the aun from the eanh 
be teprosented by 10,000, the digtance at the summer sdImIm 
will be 10,!66, and at the winter solsdoe. 9,834; the propor- 
tion is, Iherofore, asSO (o 39, nearly; and, as the quantf ^ of 
rays failing on the name plane ore, inBtnely, as llie tquaret of 
l^ilu(an«9, It follows, that (heligbt and heat wbich the earth 
receirea at Uio winter solstice, are greater than wbpn at tbs 
stimmer solstice, in tbe ntUo of 900 to Ml, or as ' ' 
Thus the qnanljty of heat which the globe receirss I 
in winter (han in sammi^r. Tbe direction tu wliich 
raya strike (he earth, dojiendi on the altUude of the v 
more directly (he rays fall, the more fbtre they h«Ti 
(he same time the greater is (he nnmber falling iipoi 
apace. Long daya and short nights allow only a ■» 
tity of the acquired beat (o radiate. It ii Ga]mla(ad 
in conscqiiencu of the reftaclion of light, of every 10,000 r«j», 
6,133 arrive at a certain point, if they come perpondirulariT i 
if (he angle of direction be 50°, only 7,024 arrim at tha girni 
point ; if 7°, 2,621 ; and only 5 if (be direction be tioTiMalaL 
If the heat on (be surface of tbe earth wore regulatrd by 
these four laws only, (here would, in oouaequrnoe of Um- 
unequal length of the day in the seTeral plocea, when tho aim 
is in Cancer, be 1 13° of heat in lummct M Pails, \isOf ai 
(be arc(jc circle, and 212" at the T4th pu'aUel at lutM ~ 
Ihence to the poles the heat would diminlih ; and tntfi 
under the equator. Whence it appeara, thai the eltiaato i 
eqniuor would be temperate, while waler wonU boU ta 
Zembla. In winter the citreme of cold would ba *n,_ 

great. There roust, then, be other lansea for nadiiyhlf' 

dialtibuUon of bent on tbe earth. These are principgifiy — 
first, Ott etfiva </ tht tin upon Ihr almo^turt, whic"- — 
dncei all (he Taiions winds ; leiioiidlT, Iht amUciral iti 
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butlon of Unit, and vnter, and mountaina ; luiil, fourtlily, 
ilie dtjnt of tmUmilion, popvlalion, /[e. 

Wben the sun's rajs atrike ngninBt the earth, Ibey are le- 
fleclud Trom <l, and accumnlsbi in the lower reginna of the 
atmoBpheto, particuUrlj in laUeja and deserlai Iho healed 
air expands and OECends ; ciureuls aie ttaoe farmed in the 
atmOBphero, and winda are produced. Ali boUh are not heated 
ei|aaUy soon : one qoicklj porta with its acquired beat; an- 
other retains it for a long fime. Clayey aad marshy grounds, 
and those impregnated wiUi salt, cool Ibe almospbeie ; while 
light, sandy, caleateous soils, iaeream beat. In hot countries, 
marsbes exhale great quantilies of ediuvia, and many dis- 
tricts in Amtirica and Africa owe their peMileDlial climates to 
(bis cause. Ftiyaical guography also produces extraordinary 
changes in (be climates of countiies. The eitremea of beat 
and cold are greater towards tbo middle of eitensiTe countries 
than in islands, or bordering on the ocean. In fluids and 
gases the eqailibriam of temperature is continnally reatored 
by currents, but the cose is different with land. Winds that 
paoB over healed loud are warmer than those wbicb pass orer 
large tracts uf water in the same latitude ; and on the other 
hand, wind which has passed oTcr very cold lands has a 
mnch lower temperalore than if it had passed oicr an equal 
eittinl of valer. Where, therefore, large tracl* of land eirisl 
lowardg the poles, the neighbouring cotmtriea in lower lati- 
tudes are Tory much cooled, as may be seen in North 
America ; while the Tety reverse takes placo in the coontriea 
bordering un the great AMean desert. From these remarks it 
will be easy to infer, wby (he islands in Ibe great Facifie 
Ocean are like so many paradises on account of (he agreeable- 
nesB of their climate. II follows also, that countries of the 
tamperale zoue, connected with the equator by land, have 
warmer climates than olber countries in (he same latitude 
uponled from (he equator by oceans or seas, while the very 
reverse will be the case with countries lying towarda (he poles. 
Qteenland, in (he (iOth parallel, is, for Uiis reason, fkr colder 
than Lapland in (he T3d parallel ; because Lapland is sepa- 
rated from the arctic regions by an ocean, wliUe Greenland, 
gradually widening, extends towards the poleb. Moimt^ns 
and elevated lands are always cold. They attract the vaponra 
of the atmosphere, and, in some cases, prevent (he fogi and 
clouds of one re^ou from obictuing the iky of another. 

The Alps contribute to render the climate of Italy dc- 
Ughtfiilt by ahcllering it &om the cold north winds ; wUlb <lu 
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All^iui mounUuQB, soulh of Siberia, oontribale to render the 
cold of that country very intense. Had there been a greit 
-nountain eboin in Sahant, that desert woaH be changed into 
— !iBRile country, as the anow-clad summits would ciwl the 
' luaphere, Ttbilat the plaios vuuld be watered by the motui- 
lorrenta, caused by the melting of the euoit. The great 
or CentniL and Soulheni Eussia is owing prinelpaflyjl 
Lbeenoe of a mountajn chain, which woold shelter ■" 
the chilling blasts of the Arctic Ocean. Man also ■ 
B slow bat powerM influence upon the tempen ~ 
air. B; draining a country, he reader* il*an 
ootfing the forests, he may cansideitbly improve the elimi 
vhlle, in some cases, he may render it a desert The leatet 
of trees help, like all pointed bodies, to produce raJu. At- 
ragon, Castile, llie CapeVerdo Islands, and many other placei, 
have been made much colder by cutting down Uie (breats. 
As beat and Ciild maybe accotppanied by bonuditj oi 
nesB, climates may be clsssad under four geneml ' 
I, The hot and dry climate; 2, The hot and humid ; : 
cold and dry; 4, The cold and hamid. Ths fini ti 4 
climale of the African and Arabian deat 
is scorching, the sliy glowing, water of erenr kind scwtw, 
plants, vhere they exist, languishing for want of notrfmcati 
animals, although strong and ferocious, are few In munbar, 
and the natives generally of an olive or deep black cohiar. 
The second prevaib in Bengal, Mesopotamia, on the ooasta of 
Zanguebar, Sencgambio, Guiana, and Panama. CltoMtn 
of this kind enjoy the verdure of peipelualipring) Tcgetaduo 
is of (he must beaudfui and gigantic doscripUoa: immtmim 
reptiles wallow in the marshy and peilllendal grounds; tat 
man is in the lowest stale of civilisation. The tbini et "^~ 
tiilubiled In Europe and part of Asia. The fourth Is i 
in Siberia, the north of Canada. Sec. la Ibis climUi. 
wholesome fogs load the atmosphere ; TCgelalion I* redne 

a few stunted shrubs, creeping moss, and lichens. 'Ilwaid 

remain toipld for pan of the year, and are cavorml will) k 
thiob, warm fur ; and man liiinself is of a dwardah and al>l|- 
glsh nature. 

Notwllh standing the many cause* which lend to modliy Um 
<limates of the globe, as the dlstributian of land and waM^ 
nature of soils, forests, deserts, and naked rocke, hy whkk 
surfaces of diOereot radiating and absorbing pmrcn M« ^ 
posed to the sun's rays, climates groduallv dBctvaw Itia tto 
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Eween the 40Ui and 45tb parallel o( latitude the dimhiuliait of 
mean huat is most rapid bait In Europe uid America. The 
mean annua] lemperatiire uniler the equator in America, ie 
about Sli° Fahrenheit; in Africa it ia nearly H3°i this ig 
owing 1o their different sltuaHoD*. Lines supposed to pun 
through places having the same mean temperature ore called 
isothennol, fromiaos, same, and Ihermo, Acol. Theisotliermal 
lines are nearly parallel nitfa the equator to about the 32^ of 
laL on each side of it, (then they begin to lose their paralleiiBm, 
and conlinue to do so more and mora as the latitude increaws. 
In the norihem hemisphere, the isothermal line marhing a 
temperolure of 39° Fahrenheit, passes between Rome and 
Florence in kt. 43°, and near Kaleigh in N. Carolina, Isl. 36°. 
The ieotbermiLl line uf 50° of temperature, runs through the 
Kplherlonds, lat. 51°, and near Boston, United States, lal> 
43j<'. That of 41° passes near Stockholm, lat. dSi", snd 
St. George's Bay, Newfoundland, tat. 4S°. The tine of 37', 
or the temperature of fteezing water, posses through ILaplind, 
lat. 73°, sjid Table Bay, on the coast of Labrador, Ut. 64°. 
From the obserrations of Giesecke, Scoresby, Parry, and 
Frankhn, the isothermal lines uf Europe and America en- 
tirely separale in high latitude, and surround two poles of 
masflmum cold, one in America, and another in Siberia, 
neither of which coincides idlh the pole of rotation. They 
are situated in the BOth parallel of lal. ; the Amertean pole is 
in 100° of W. long., and the Asiatic pole in 9H° of E. lung. 
Sir Daild Brewster states the mean temperature of the 
American pule to be about 3^° tfloiii zero, that of the Asiatio 
pole to be 1°, white that of the polo of rotation is supposed to 
be about 4° orO°. According to this, the American pole ia 
ii" colder than the Asiatic pole ; and 7° or SP colder than 
the N.pole. A lery curious circumstance respecting these 
poles is, that Ihoy ore identical with the magnetic poles, or the 
points to which the magnetic needle is directed; and that they 
slowly reroWe abont the pole of rotaliun, each in its own 
period. Two poles also exist in the sonthem hemisphere. 
The parallels of SO" N. and 9. mark the regions of palm-trees, 
ferns, spices, such as cloves, nutmeg, and cioDomon, and 
podseis a mean temperature of 78°. The isothermal line of 
fiSP marks the region of the sugar-cone and coffee-tree ) ibis 
Is also the limit of mow on lerel plains; that is, it is neTer 
found to remain on the grotuid neorer the eqeator. Thia 
isothermal in America agrees with 30° or 31° of N. lot; in 
BuraptwithST"; aodinAidairiai 30°oc81°. Ths npt- 
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cane grows best in America, between 20*^ and 30°. The 
isothermal line of 59^ is the limit of the fig and oHye ; that of 
50^ is the limit of the wine-grape ; 4P of the oak and wheat, 
and agrees with lat 63° on Sie coast of Norway, 60° in die 
Golf of Bothnia, and 68° in Russia. 

Places having the same isothermal line may hare reij dU- 
ferent climates. In some places the winter may be warm and 
the summer cool ; while in others, the extremes of heat and 
cold may be experienced, though all may lie under the same 
isothermal line. In Europe, the latitude of places having the 
same mean temperature, never differs more than 8° or 9° ; 
while those having the same mean winter temperature may 
often differ 18^ or 19°. At Kasan, in Russia, in the latitude 
of Edinburgh, the mean annual temperature is about 37° ; 
at Edinburgh it is 47°. The mean summer temperature at 
Kasan is 64°, and that of winter 2^12*, while at Edinburgh 
the mean summer temperature is 58°, and that of winter 3^. 
At Quebec the summers are as warm as those of Paris, and 
grapes sometimes ripen in the open idr, though the winters 
are as severe as those of Petersburg. The quantity of heat 
received and radiated annually by the earth, appears to be 
invariable ; but cultivation, and changes in physical geography, 
may materially alter different climates ; the increase or <timi- 
nution of temperature in one being exactly counterbalanced 
by a contrary change in another. 



III. — SOLAR SYSTEM. 



The sun is placed in the centre of this system, and the 
primary planets revolve round it at unequal distances ; their 
names are, Mercury, Venus, the Earth, Mars, Vesta, Juno, 
Ceres, Pallas, Jupiter, Saturn, and Uranus, or HerscheL 
Mercury and Venus being within the orbit of the earth, are 
callod inferior or inienor planets; the others being witlKNil 
the earth's orbit, arc termeid superior or exterior planets. 

The secondaiy planets, or moons, are those which revolve 
round the primary. One revolves round the earth,ybMr round 
Jupiter, ieven round Saturn, and sir round Uranus. The 
time a planet takes to perform its revolution round the sun, is 
called its yrar, and the time of its motion on its axis, its ifary. 
The oibita of the planets are elliptical. 
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The moliDnB of Ihe planeti ore goriimed by three lavs: 
t, that a Btraighl line, ^wn fnim tliti ceulral to Iho revolv- 
ing body, deecribea equal areas in eqnal tiineti ; S, that the 
Bun u iu one or the foci ol (he ellipliciil orbits ; and 3, that 
Iho squares ut Iheii ijiiibs of revolution round the sun, are 
propoitionul to the cabea of their mean dislaneei IVom that 
lui^ar)'. From the diatanuos and periodical times of the 
planets, tbeiT meun telocilies ma; euily bit (udcnlaled. Tbeii 
densities and voloeitiea are round to lessen as they recede 
from the «un. Whtn viewed through a telescope, Meronry 
and Venus present phases like those of the moon. Mercurj 
i;an never be seen txcepl immediately after sun-set, or a lilde 
before snn>rise. Venus, a£ seen from the earth, is the most 
beautiful of all the planets. When vest of the sun, she 
rises before him, and ia then called the momittg star. When 
east uf the sun, she sets afler him, and is cnlled Iho n'»injr 
star. \Mitn eiUier of these planets comes directl; between 
the earth and sun, " 
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J jSToWe ham ei 
I Aom 



a Teat ; tbaugh all tlie oOier ploneU re 



i sjatem called the Co^rnioui, 

I ; it wit9 Unght iy Fjtli^oTSB, 590 yean Lcfoni llw 
I Ohristiaii era, but was itoun forgotlen, and was Bucceedcd bf 
"is Ariilotelian system. The diffionlty thnre ii in peraiiadiug 
lose who are nnacquunted irilh tlie (heor; of motion, IbU 
the eartb, -nliich of all tbinga In nature appeanto be Ihemogl 
fixed, revolves on its axla, oiid travelB round the sun, gavi 
AristoUe an easy trinmph over the Fylhsgorean philo»opher«, 
and enabled that distinguished sophlat to petauode manJiind ol 
what appeared so conlomiBble to the aenaes, namel]-, thattbt 
earth was immoveab!; fixed in Ibo centre, and llut nU the 
heavens revolved around it. Thos it was with the s^atnn of 
Pythagoras ; his doctriuHg, though trno, were not defFiidcd bv 
bi> followers, and they were refilled hy Aristotle wtth all ihc 
appearance of reason. 

The Pjlhagorean system being overtbrown, die opinions nf 
Aristotle were supported by all the philoeophsra ot BnUqullv. 
From the enertionB of Ptolemy, an Egyptian philotopher. 
to confirm the eiiEtiDg opinions, 6x the earth in Iho centre. 
and make the aun and all the planets revolve roand il, Uili 
system was cnlled, after Iiim, the Ploirmaic ijufcm. Il wa> 
nnireraall; received until the beginning of Ibe IHlh centvn. 

Thales, who lived 540 years before Christ, Unghl Ih* 
gphericity of the earth, the oMlqaily of the eclijilie villi n 
■peel to the equator, ajid expliJned Ihe true causes of ecliptea. 
The Egypllana diacoverodal an early period that Hareviyand 
Venut revolved round the aun. Timocharia, 3(X1 yeara brtbcr 
Chriat, obnerved with accnracy the placea nf the p f j a d r al 
atars of the zodiac. Ariatarchua, of Samos, aUemptvd to iai 
the sun's distance, by obaerving the portion of (he nmon's did 
that is enlightened when she is precisely in her i 
Eraloslheoes measured a panjDn of the eaitb'i 
HyparcbuB discovered Ibe preoeasioi) of the oi. 
the Buoimer was 9 days longer than Ibe winter,— 
aolstiees divided each of these seasons a litll* i 
Ptolemy discovered Ihe change of the moon'* Telod^,'* 
tioned by the posilioD of the ap<q(ee wilh reapwl to tf "" 
and detormined the quantity of this eqaalion oltk p~ 
ddon. To illustrate this, he supposed Ihe moon lo pi 
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■ubordiaatti reiolnCtun in oa epicifclc, or imaller circle, Ilia 
Datitre of wbich was cairied round la (ha line or the geueral 
orbit, nhieh be considerod as an eccenlric cirolc. Tliii moda 
or epproiimatluD Is exceediogl; IngeniouB, ;et he made the 
heBTsnlf bodies revolve round the euUi { the moon neareat, 
then Mercury, Venus, Iho sun, Man, Jnpilor, and Saturn. 
Otiicr aBtronomers placed Murcurj and Venue al a gtoalsr 
riialance than (he sun. Some oltrlbuled to the earth a diumal 
matioD. The Arabian aBtronomcr, Almamoun, meaaurcd the 
length of a degree on the plains of MesopuUmia. Albatagni 
ascertained with great accuracy (he eccentricity of the solar 
matlon, and discovered the change of place of the sun's apo- 
gee, or of the earth's aphelion. 

Notnilhfllanding these discOTeries, and the est^nuTe infur- 
mation necessary for tnaking such advances in this sublime 
science, (he system of Pttbagoias remained neglected and 
despised imtil the 16lL century, whea it was agun introduced 
by Copernicus and Galileo. CopemicoB, dlssatiafied with the 
Ptolemidc system, applied Uie opinions of the Pythagoreans 
to the numerous obseryations which the diligence of astrono- 
mers had accumnlalfid, and had the satisCaction to find that 
they perfectly accorded vith them. He quickly discarded (he 
compliealed epicycles of Ptolemy, whidi were ingeniously 
imagloed to explain the direct and roCrograde motions of the 
planets, but which t'opemicus percoiyed to bo caused by the 
coubined motions of the earth and planets round the sun. 
He examiued these circumshtnces very minutely ;. calculated 
the relative distances of the planets from that luminary, and 
perceived, in his now system, all the marks of that beautiful 
order and simplicity which pervade all the works of God. 

When, lu die arguments which Copernicus advanced iu 
support of bis system, it was objected, " that, if the motions 
of the planets were such as ho conceived them to be, then 
Venus ought lo undergo the same changes and phases as the 
noon does," that great man answered, that " perhaps the 
aitronomers in afler i^^s would find that Venus does really 
tutdargo all these ohanges." The telescope of GaUleo soon 
aRer confirmed the truth of this hypolheda, which proves that 
Copernicus did conoeiTe those things more correctly Uuui ha 
could expl^n them ; his great mind supplying arguuients 
suffidently strong to convince Ainu? j/* of the truth of his sys- 
tem, although he could not produce reasons so evident aa lo 
induce all who dissented from his opinions to infer the same 
ooniequsnces j nor oonld they be expected to concur in hia 
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views, how correct soever, unless supported by demonttnUioiis 
to which no one could rationally object. GaJileo and several 
eminent Catholic divines were convinced of the truth of the 
Copemican system, from the arguments then used to establish 
it; but as these were not regarded as positive proofs, indivi- 
duals were, of course, free either to reject or adopt them. 

By the discoveries which Galileo made in the heavens, the 
evidence of the Copemican system became more sensible. 
He showed from the phases of Venus that that planet does 
actually revolve round the sun ; and proved the revolution of 
the sun on his axis from the regular motion of the spots on 
his disk ; and though the diurnal motion of the earth became 
thence more credible, yet it did not follow that the earth also 
turned on its axis. From the discovery of Jupiter^s satellites, 
it became more easy to conceive how the moon may attend 
the earth in her annual motion round the sun ; but this was 
no actual proof of such a motion; and althouf^ these dis- 
coveries formed a new era in astronomy, and made the theory 
of Copernicus still more probable, yet they did not demonstrate 
the truth of this system. From the appearances of Mercoiy, 
which are like those of Venus, it became easy for Galileo to 
infer that Mercury also revolved round the sun ; but how few 
could then avail themselves of such a proof of Mercury's 
motion, those alone can judge who are aware of the situation 
of that planet, and of the circumstances under which such 
observations could have been made. 

To refer the superior planets to the sun, and not to the 
earth, as their centre of motion, was yet more difficult, as 
these planets include the earth, as well as the sun« within 
their orbits. This difficulty, however, vanished before Ga- 
lileo. He knew that a revolving body should appear to a 
spectator at its centre, regular in its motion round that centre, 
subject, at the least, to some regular law. He perceived that 
this was not the case with the superior planets, when >iewed 
from the earth. Marking their motions as if viewed from the 
sun, and observing that regularity which revolving bodies should 
have when viewed from their centre of motion, he very justly 
concluded that the sun, and not the earth, was the centre 
round which they also revolved. He could also infer from the 
positions of the heavenly bodies in their motions round the 
sun, that the earth too was in motion ; and as he knew that 
either the earth, should revolve round the sun, or the sun 
round the earth, in a year, he did not hesitate to declare his 
belief in the annual motion of the latter. 
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GsliloD percoiTGil, from the simple mamier in irbicb all the 
phenamenii of Clio hoavena could be solved by the Copomicaa 
dispoaition of Iho aun and planelaj liow muoli this ByBlcm 
surpassod all others ; but he was not ■ware of tlio proofs of 
the truth of this system, deduced from Iho la,vs of universi] 
gravitation, as explained by the illustrious Nawton. Se 
knew not that the central and reTolving bodies mored each 
round their common centre of gravity; nnd as the ooBiinon 
centre of gravity of the sun and earth falls within the snrfac 
uf the former, (be earth mini revolve round it, on account of 
its immense magnitude. For the same reason, not only the 
earth, but all tbe planets, must be subject to similar revolu- 
lions. Admitting this universal lav of gTavilation, it is im- 
possible for (he solar system to be as the ancients lupposed It, 
but with this proof both Oalileo and Copernicus were unac 
ijuainted. Neither were they ocqu^nted with the direct proof 
III the earth's annual motion deduced from the Bbetraljua of 
light by Dr. Bradley, long after the days of Qalileo. 

The nation of aprimiitn mobilf, entertained by some of the 
ancients, was too absurd to engage the mind of Galileo. The 
motions of the comets, performed with so much ftvedom 
throngh space, counncsd him that solid orbs, or a imiversal 
mover, thai carries all the heavens along with it around the 
earth every day, could be nothing else than the idle fancy of 
tbe ignorant. The knowledge of the heavens, which his 
telescope imparled to him, and the just notions which he 
conceived of the vast eslent of the nniverBe, made it evident 
to him, that the fixed stars could not perform in a day, tbe 
immense, the almobt infinite orbits which they should describe, 
had the earth been quiescent, and that these bodies, moving 
in different orbits, and at diflrrent dislsnces from the earth, 
could not possibly retain, as they do, their respective distances 
from one anoUter, badthey tomoTedulyroimd. Seeingthat 
the stm and the other planets turned on their axes, and per- 
ceiving how easily he coold thus account forthe motion of the 
heavens, ho justly concluded that the earth, l»o, wassabjeotto 
the same motion. Besides, he saw no reason why he should 
ascfibo to the earth so eitraordinary a pre-eminence as to 
moko it the centre round which so many bodies of far greater 
magnitude should revolve. These reasons convinced Oallleo 
of the diurnal motion of the earth, but he knew not that the 
equatorial diomolcr was longer than the polar diameter, an 
eliect naturally resulting Irom the diurnal motion; nor was ha 
airata of tbe priiuljde vhioh baa sinoa been deBKnuValai, 
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that if one body revolves round another as its centre, ii it 
nBcensary that both bodies be in the same plane ; that is, that 
the plane in which the revolving body moves, should always 
pass through the centres of both, and, consequently, bisect 
them. Now, if the sun revolved round the euth every day, 
the plane of its diurnal orbit should bisect the earth ; but this 
is never the case except at the equinoxes ; and hence the smi 
cannot revolve round Uie earth. The same may be said of aH 
those stars which are not in the equinoctial, and thousands of 
them appear to perform daily revolutions in planes which 
are millions of miles from the earth, and in orbits which have 
neither the earth, nor sun, nor any other known body as 
centre, which, according to the laws ot motion, is utterly im- 
possible ; and hence, to suppose that the earth does not torn 
on its axis, is an evident absurdity. 

Had Galileo been acquainted with the spheroidal figure of 
the earth, and with the principle of gravitation, as it is now 
understood, he would, no doubt, have proved the diurnal 
motion of the earth ; for as the equatorial regions are 13 miles 
more elevated than the polar regions, the waters of the ocean 
would naturally flow towards the poles, had there been no 
counteracting force to keep them in their present position. He 
could calculate that the greater gravitation of the middle 
regions of the earth, in consequence of the greater mass of 
matter there, would be insufficient to effect this, and that 
consequendy, a rotatory motion of the earth, by which the 
centriftigal force towards the equatorial regions would be in- 
creased, was absolutely necessary to maintain the present equi- 
librium of the ocean ; that, without such a motion, the frigid 
zones, and great portions of the temperate zones, would be 
now a sea-bottom ; and that, probably, the summits of the 
Alps and Pyrenees would but form clusters of islands in an 
ocean which would overwhelm immense tracts of our present 
continents. 

Summing up the proofs which we now possess of the truth 
of the Copemican system, and considering, on the other hand, 
the imperfect state of the science of astronomy in ttie 16(h 
century ; the inconclusive arguments then advanced in support 
of opinions which were contrary to those of the Arabians, 
Persians, Tartars, Indians, Chinese, Europeans, and aU the 
ancients ; apparenUy in contradiction to the scriptures, (Joaor, 
zii. 11), and the testimony of the senses, and for centnies 
rejected by the learned as foolish and visionary; it is evident 
that these opinions were then of a doubtfril ohancler, and 
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uonld not possibly be intiuduoed without much oppoation. 
Ci^raiota anil G»lHeo were opposed to AriBtoUo (lod Ptolemy ; 
Tycho Brahe agreed with neither ; the pastori of (Ae duimi 
were diaided upon iht tubjecl ; the seiueB were in Boma things 
opposed lo the seaaesj the motion of the eun imd moan al- 
luded to in scripture wu differentiy interpreted i BameaiRrmed 
the modon lo be absolute, others undeistood it to be only 
relatiie. RaiDos, Osiander, and many other Protestants, weni 
totally opposed to the he^oeentric doctrine. Tyoho Brahs 
had to fonn a new system altogether, in order to recJincila 
Bcriptnie with the discOTi^ries then made: he imagined the 
<;arlh to remain at rest, the stars lo leTolve round it, together 
with the sun und all tlie plaoela; the sun, besides, to hare an 
annual motion, canyiog with lum the planets in their orbits, 
and ananging it bo, that (he apparent or ralolise molionB are 
precisely the same aa in the €opemiGan BjBtem. 

In the midst of such coatUcting systems and opposite opi> 
nioDi, it ia no wonder an outcry should be raised against 
theories which were norel, undemonitrated, opposed to the 
notions of the ancient astronomers, and which we ourselves 
would, in all probability, rejfct, had we no other proofs than 
Ihoae which Copernicus and Galileo adduced in their support. 
Such, then, aa opposed the Copemican system at its introduc- 
tion, should not be barBhly censored Tor hesitating to adopt a 
now opinion in preference to one which had received the uni- 
versal sanctjou of mankind for ccntniies ; nor should the 
Catholic Church be denounced as the enemy of science and 
literature, because some of her theologians opposed the api- 
nions of Galileo. Some writers, and those even of a recent 
date, and in works, too, professedly intended for the instnic- 
tion of youth, have not hesitated to assert, that the system of 
Copcmictis drew down u[tan its professors the vengtance of 
the Church i that Galileo was denounced as a heretic — that 
the Pope himself become his perseculor-— that his system was 
pronounced a detestable heresy— and that, on account of it, 
ho was sentenced to be immured for life in a prison of the 
Inquisition. Nothing could be more contrary to fact: the 
Church never pronounced an opinion upon the matter; the 
system of Copernicus was not declared heretical, nor was 
Galiloo condemned, or persecuted, or even arraigned on ac- 
count of the astronomical opinions wliich he propagated. He 
was onCB arraigned for his diGobedience and obstinacy, but 
never for Ms science or religion. Could Galileo's advocacy of 
Um CopemlMa lyaian bo the oaoie of his «-' -* — 
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when Copernicus blmself was psironiaed hj Pope Paid lit. 
bis irorli on aslroDOQi; puhUahed lo Ihe vorld b; the eo- 
courugeDieiit and mtmlficeoce of Cardinals Scamberg aod 
Ciaio, and the chair of asUonomj In the Pope's own nniTeiiilj 
of Bologna, olfered la Ihs immorta] Kepler? The iUustriens 
Cesi, Porta, Fitbria, Colouna, and a heal of other emiiicDl 
CalhoUca, on nbom the Chursh bestowed her highest boDOun, 
were zealous abettors of thai doctrine which was lo diaplatc 
all the aslronomical nyeli^ms of fonDor timoa; and could it 
be, that all those celebrated moa who adyocated the sami 
principles as Galileo, were honoured, and he atone condemuwl* 
that Galileo should be made a cicllni lo atone for the scienlifir 
opitiiotis of others ?^-Tl is preposterous lo mppoee that Ihe 
Church would condemii as heretical the Copemlcon sj^teni, 
and yet bestow on the professors and teachers of thM tame 
syslem her first hoDoiu-a and highest digiiitjes. The fiwt ii, 
that neither the Chnicb, nor the Tope, nor the Roman Inqui- 
sition, condemned that system, and the Pope, vboae dlspbMt- 
sure Galileo had incurred, declared that such was merer bit 
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i^oBLEH I. — ToJindtkelaHiudeandtonpit 
a given place. 
Rale. — Bring the given place lo the brass meri- 
tinn: the degree over tlie place is ihe Utiiude; oud 
I Ae degree of the equator cut by ihe tneritliaD, ui ibe 
F Itmgilude. 

I Exereise I. Find the latitudes and lenplude* of the cajtl- 
I tila of Europe. 

3. Piad all the places which bavo no latitude. 

3. Find all the places which baie uu lougitudt. ^^_ 

4. Find that place which has ndther lal. nor long. ^^H 
6. Find those places which hate the grealanlaLasdlt^^H 

Probi-bm 1 1. — Given Iht lat. ani long, oft f 21^1 
lojind that place on Ih* glob*. 

I Rule. — firing the given long, to tbobtsastnendum; 
'»paiai ttDder ibe fgma kt. wiU bo ^ plaM. 
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Exerci3ei. Find the chief Wirn» of Asia. Tlieirlal. anJ 
long, are given, psge 1 40. 

2. Find two |ilac«B whose dlstanoe Euunder is idenUcal wilii 
their difference of lat.? 

AiaictT. Any two plareB npon the wme meridian. 

3. On what great circle are Iboie plaoea situated whost! 
diatanoe and difference of long, are equal to one another ? 

Am. On the equator. 

4. Find two places whose difference of lat. iseiiualla their 
difference of long. ? 

Jim. One place in lat. 0°, long. 10° E., the other in lat. 10° 
N. or S., long. S0° E., or any other places Bimiliu'ly sitaated. 

b. Find all those places which have the same lat. as a 
given place. 

6. Find all places having the some long, as a given place. 

Phoblem III. — To find how many miles make a 
degree of long, in any given parallel o/lal. 

Rule. — In the given lat. lay the quadrant of alti- 
tude parallel to tbe equator, between any two meri- 
dians which differ in long. 15°; the number of de- 
grees intercepted between them, multiplied by 4, will 
give the length of a degree in geographical miles. 

Obifmatull, — Suppose 15° In the given lat are eqaal to llj" 
of the quadrant of alL, then 15° : 1 1^° : ; 1° or GO™ : 4(i>» ; 
oris" :(»■>>:: II i° : 46 miles; bal I5;60::I :4i Ihere- 
fora, 1 : 4 : : 1 1} : 46 geographical, or S3 Englitih miles. 

Sierdae I . Find how manj odlea make a degree in the 
lat, of Rome. 

is 40 miles. 

ei|iia] Id 10° of the quadrant 

3. Find the circumference of the arctic circle and Uopic of 
Cancer, the eqnator being 31,600 geographical miles. 
Am. Polaxdrde, 8,6l3mllos; tropic, 19,S07. 

Problem IV. — To find at vhat rate, per hour, the 
inhabilanls of any place are carried round, by 
tht revolution of the earth on tto axit. 
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Rule. — Find how many miles make a degree of 

long, in the lat. of the given place^ which multiplied 

by 15, will give the answer. 

Exercise 1. At what rate, per hour, is London carried round 
by the earth's reyolution on its axis? 

2. What places are carried quickest round firom W. to £.? 
j4ns. All places on the equator. 

3. Where is the centrifugal force greatest? 
Ans, At the equator. 

4 . Which are the places not affected by the diurnal motioo? 
j4ns. The poles. 

Problem V. — The hour of the day at one place 
being given, to find what hour it i$ at any other 
place. 

Rule. — Bring the place where the time is given to 
the brass meridian ; set the index of the hour circle 
to 12 ; turn the globe till the other place comes to 
the meridian ; the hours passed over will be the dif- 
ference of time between both places. See page 14. 

Exercise 1. When it is 10 o'clock, A.M.,* in London, what 
o'clock is it in Cork? 
Afis. 26 minutes past 9. 

2. When it is 2 o'clock, P.M., in Alexandria, what hoor 
is it in Philadelphia? 

Ans* 67 minutes past 6, A.M. 

3. When it is noon in London, where is it 2 o'clock, P.M. ? 
Ans, All places in 30° of east long. 

4. How many degrees of long, cause a difference of 12 
hours ? 

Ans. 180*>. 

5. How is one day lost in the reckoning by sailing west 
round the globe, and one day gained by sailkig east round it? 

Solution. Suppose B. left London at 6 o'clock, A.M., and 
found himself in long. 15° W. at6A.M.the following day,he rec- 
kons this a day, though 25 hours; should he trarel 15° morv 
in the same time, and in the same direction, he counts 
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also a day; and flius,lii luaing one Lout in every 15°, be loses 
oue d&y, or he reckoiu one da; less iu travelling W. romid the 
g\6hB, Id going E. round tlie globe, bis leckoiung incTeauB, 
at Iho rale of one hour to 1S°, or one diy to 360°. 

Problem VI.— ro fnd the Antirci, Periaci, and 

Antipodes to the inhabitanU of any place. 

Rule. — In ihe opposite hemisphere, under the 
same degree of lat,, you will tiad lie Aniirci. 

Bring the pkce to die meridian, lum the globe 
half round, and under the lal. of the given place you 
will find the Periaci. 

Bring the place to ihe brass meridian, turn the 
{jlohe hdir round, and in the opposite hemisphere, 
under the same degree of lat. with tho given place, 
you will find ihe Antipodes. 

Or, place the poles in the horizon, and bring the 
given place to the eastern part of the horizon : the 
some number ol degrees from the E. point will show 
the AntfTci ; where the parallel of the place cuts the 
horizon, will point out the Periaci ; and the parallel 
of the Antoeci will show the Antipodes in the opposite 
quadrant. 

Or, elevate the pole to the complement of the lat,; 
bring the place to the meridian : the Periaci will be 
at the horizon. Keep the globe from revolving, and 
depress the pole till ihe place is at the horizon, then 
the Antipodes will be at the opposite point of the 
horizon. 

Exerciie 1. Bei^iiirGd the anlaaei, periisd, and antlpodM to 
the InbabitanlB of Bonnudo. 

Am. Tbe antuci are In Porogtiaji perisri, in Chini ; 
■Dtipodea, in New UoUand. 

3. Required Ihe ontisd, periipd, and autlpodei lo (hoie 
who live on tbo equator. 

Ani. They haie no anbf ai ; and their perioed are alio 
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3. Who are tfaey who have no perioeci ? 

Ans, The inhabitants of the poles — ^if there be any ; bat 
their antoed and antipodes are identical. 

4. Who are they who have no antipodes ? 

Ans. If the whole earth were inhabited, there conld be none. 

Problem VII. — To find the suns longitude, (called 
the suns place in the ecliptic), and declination. 

Rule, — Find the given day in the circle of months 
on the horizon^ against which^ in the circle of signs, 
is the sun's place. Find the same sign and degree in 
the ecliptic; bring it to the hrass meridian^ and 
the degree above it is the sun*s declination. Or, 
bring £he analemma or declination scale to the meri- 
dian ; turn the globe, and mark those two points of 
the ecliptic which correspond to the declination : one 
of them is the sun*s place. 

Exercise 1. What sign does the son enter on the 21st of 
March? 

Ans, He enters Aries. 

2. When the son^s declination is greatest, what is his place 
in the ecliptic? 

Ans. He enters Cancer or Capricorn. 

3. Where is the son when his long, is 180** ? 
Ans. In Libra. 

Problem VIII. — To Jind where the sun is vertical 

at a given hour. 

Rule, — Elevate the pole so many degrees above 
the horizon as are equal to the lat. of the place; 
bring the sun*s place in the ecliptic to the meridian ; 
turn the globe as many hours as the given time is be- 
fore or after noon ; and under the declination will be 
the place where the sun is vertical If the given 
hour be in the morning, turn the globe W. ; if in the 
evening, £. 
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ExiTCwe I. When it is 6 mmuleB past 6 o'clock, A 
Cork, on the SSlhof Apdl, wlioro is thi> siin rertical? 
Aiu, At Modrafi. 

2. When it is 4 o'dIofIi, P.M., al London, on the IBlh of 
August, where is the sun vortical ? 

Am. At Barbadoes. 

3. Find aU those places lo which the sun wiU be TerUcal 
on any given day. 

4. Find those two dfl,js on whioh the sun will be vertical 
to a giten place in the tonid zone '? 

5. Given the hour al which an eclipse ofthe sun occurs, to 
iind where it will be veiticsl. 

.rfiu. Find where the sun wiU be vertical at the given hour, 
and the eclipse may be visible lo all places within 70° of that 

6. Given the hour al which a InnaT eclipse happens, to find 
where the moon is veilicaL 

j4na. It will be vorljcal to tho antipodes of those lo whom 



Problem XX. — To find the lime of ike sun'g rising 
and selling, and the lengths of the day and night, 
at a given place, not in the frigid zones. 

Rvh. — Elevate the pole to the sun's decimation; 
bring the given place to the meridian, and turn the 
globe till it comes to the horizon : the lime shown by 
the hour circle will be half the length of the day. 
This taken from 12 houra, will leave half the length 
of the night. Continue the revolution of the globe, 
until the place will pass 18° below the horizon, and 
the index will mark the duration of twilight. Or, 
elevate the pole to the latitude of the place, and re- 
volve the sun's place as above." 



I 
I 
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Exerciie 1. What is the lengUi ol Ihe ilaj at Ilie t qnalOff fl 

,^iu. lahoiiTB. 

a. Whera ia the longeBl day 24 hours ? 

jiiu. At the palar cirdee. 

3. What ia the length of Ihe longest day at tlie polei 
jins. Six moDlliB, 

4. WheraiBlwilightiliorteet? 
jifu. At the equator. 

5. Wbere longest ? 
Ani. At Ihe jioles. 

6. Hov long does twilight contiiiue at tbe pole* ? 
Aiu. At each |<ale, while the sun's dei:liniUion in tfa< 

Bite hemisphere cunUnueb less tbui IS degrees. 

7. WlieD does constant day begin iu pl&csi witliin 4 

Am. When the aim's declination, in Ihe ume hemisplM 
becDiDBB equal to the complemeat of the laUtnde of the ; ' 

6. How long does it continue ? 

Aiu. As long astbesun's dccllaalioncontlniiMgreatar tl 
the complement of tbe latitude. 

9. How long does eonsl&nt night conUnue at pUcca w 
Ihe (rigid lonos ? 

Am. Ai loQg as the sun's deelination in , 

minphere ooDtJnues gre»tu[ than Iho complvnwial of the UL ■ 

Problem X, — Tofind ike tun s meridional altilwt 
at any given place, at any time of the year- 
Rule. — Elevate the pole to lUe aim's dedinatii 
bring the given place to lie meridian ; ond the oid 
hci of degrees counted the nearest way to the borii 
wiU be Ihe Hun'a alt. Or, elevate Uie pole to the h 
of the place ; bring the sim's place, or ibe day of dj 
mouth on the atialemma, lo iho meridian; and r 
number or degrees contained between that end 1 
lioiizon will be the alt. 
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Olsrrvalion. 1/ the iHt. uid deDliaatiDn be liolh nortli, or 
botti Bfluth, the meridional ail, «ill be equal to Uie dediiintiuii, 
more Uie complemeat of the lal. If une be north and tha 
other louth, the co-lal., less the declination, will equal (be all. 
An; two of these being gircn, Ibe Ibtrd maj eaaily be found. 

ExerriK 1, When is the sim'B metidiunal alt. ci^ual Id the 
co-lat.f 

Ana. Slat March — S3rd September. 

3, What is the bud's greatest olljlude at the poles? 

^ns. 23= 28'. 

3, What is the sun's least meridional alt. at the equator * 
Jni. 66° 32' 

4. What Is the differenre o( the sun's greatest and least 
meridional sltitudeB, at any place witliin the temperate zones? 



I between two meridional altitudes 
mc time, nod In the same long.? 
if the meridian intercepted between 






5. What is the dilTe 
of the BUD, taken at tl 

Afi3. Equal to the 
the plaices of obserr alien. 

Obitrvalion. As the meridional alL of the sun 
tlie CO lftt.,moreorlo8Btht declination, the dlffere 
two altitudes will be equal lo the differeDcn of the coOoliliides, 
(the declination being a common i|uanU(;]; hence, the dlf- 
ference of the aldtudes will be e^ual to the difference of the 
latitudes. 

Ej:ercue. If the difference between two altitudes, tclien at 
the same time and in the same long., be 1°, what is the dif- 
ference between the places of obsonation? 

jini, 1°; and if this degree be actually measured, and 
multiplied b; 3G0, the product will be the uireumference of the 
earth; hence Its diameter, surface, and magnitude cu) be 
found. With the radius of the earth, and the sun or moon's 
parallax, their distance bom the earth can be found, by a 
simple case of rigbt-angled trigonometry. With litis distance, 
and the angle which the sun's diameter subtends from the 
earth, the magnitude of that luminary con also be found by 
plain trigonometry ; and, by Kepler's third law of planetary- 
motion, the ^stance, periodical limes, S:c. of the other planets 
may be found. 
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Problem XI. — To find the stm'« amplitude, mi a 
given place, on a given day. 

Rule, — Elevate the pole to the lat. of the place ; 
bring the day of the month on the analemma, or the 
sim*s place in the ecliptic to the horizon ; the arc 
intercepted between that and the E. or W. point of 
the horizon will be the amplitude. The difference 
between the true amplitude and the magnetic ampli- 
tude is the variation of the compass. 

Exercise 1. What is the sun's greatest amplitade in London ? 
Ant, 39° 48'. 

2. When has the sun no amplitade? 
Am. 21st March — ^23rd September. 

3. What is the son's amplitade in Dublin on the 19th 
April? 

Problem XII. — To find the suns azimuth and 
altitude, the day and hour being given. 

Rule. — Elevate the pole to the lat. ; screw the 
quadrant of alt. over the lat ; turn the globe E. 
as many hours as the given time wants of noon^ or 
W. as many hours as it is past noon ; bring the sun's 
place in the ecliptic, or the day of the month on the 
analemma, to coincide with the graduated edge of the 
quadrant, and you have the alt.; the number of de- 
grees intercepted between the quadrant and the N. or 
S. point of the horizon, wiU be the azimuth. 

ObservcUion. In places within the torrid zone, wheneTer 
the sun's declination exceeds the lat of the place, and both 
are N. or both S., the sun will appear twice in the morning and 
twice in the evening on the same point of the compass, and 
will cause the shadow of an azimuth dial to go back several 
degrees ; but this phenomenon cannot possibly happen, bj any 
natural cause, except in the torrid zone. 

Exercise I. What is the sun's alt. and azimuth at Loodoo 
on the 1st May, at 10 o'clock, A.M.? 
^HS. Alt, 47"* ; azimuth, 44*". 






'. Whf 



AlBI 



is the «i 



a aximuth grealsit? 



3. VTben least? 

-dm. At noon ; it is Iben 0. 

4. When is the cn-Bmplitpdo eqnal to tho azimuth 7 
jIrs. At the rising or selttng ot Ihe nun. 

d. What IB the Ban's azimuth at AQtigaa nil the aistJnnr, 
ul h&lf pa^t 6 o-clocb A.M. ? and at half-past 10, A.M. 7 
Ai". 6*1° from the N, towards tho E. 



V. CELBBTIAL C 

Problem I. — To Jind the right a. 

nation of the mn or a star. 

Rule. — Bring the sun or star to the meridian : ihe 

degree over it is the declination ; and ilie degree of 
ihe equintMliul cut by the meridian, h the right 



and dedinatioi) of 
tcliuatioii, 63° 



Eifreiie I. Find Qib right 
a dubhe in Uraa M^or. 

Ana. Itighl ascansian, 163" ; 

2. Wliat is Ihe gretttest right 
or a planet? 

Am. As right B^cension is connted on the equinocljal, tram 
the point Aries, B. runud the globa, it maj be anj number of 
degrees less than 360. 

3. How is the right osceuEion and decUnatJon ot Ihe mmin 
■ir plimeta fonnd? 

Am. As Ihey cod bsve uo Sied place on the glube, Ihej 
miiel be found from on ephemeris. 




louLKM II, — The right afcention and declination 

nf a star, the moon, a planet, or comet, being 
'jiven, to find its place on Ihe globe. 



Rvle. — Bring the given degrees of ri_ 
to ihc meridian, and under the given declination will 
be the star ot planet's place. 
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Exercise 1. What star has 261^° of right aseenaioa and 
521'' N. declination ? 
Ans. h in Draco. 

2. Find the star whose right ascension is 98}^, and decli- 
nation 16i° S. 

Ans> Sirius. 

3. Find the moon's place on the globe, her right ascensioo 
being 91**, and declination, 23°. 



Problem III. — To find the laU and long, of a star. 

Rule. — Place the end of the quadrant of alt. on 
the pole of the ecliptic, and bring the graduated edge 
to the star: the degree of the ecliptic cut by the 
quadrant, is the long. ; and the number of degrees 
between the ecliptic and the star, is the lat. 

Or, place the pole of the ecliptic in the zenith ; 
screw the quadrant of alt. over it, and bring the gra- 
duated edge to the star : as the ecliptic, in this posi- 
tion, coincides with the horizon, the sign and degree* 
cut by the quadrant show its long. ; the degree on the 
quadrant cut by the star is the lat. 

Exercise 1. Required the lat and long, of Aldeharan m 
Taurus. 

Ans. Lat., 5° 28' S. ; long., 2 signs, 6° 53', or 66° 53'. 

2. Required the lat. and long, of Markab, in Fegasns, anil 
Altair, in the eagle. 

Problem IV. — The lat, and long, of the moon, #i 
star, or a planet, being given, to find its place on 
the globe. 

Rule. — Place the end of the quadrant on the yoiv 
of the ecliptic, and bring the graduated edge to the 
given long. ; then the star, or the moon, or planetV 
place^ is luider the given lat. 



Exercisi I. Find Uib stur whose long, is 6" 16', and lat, 
2° 36' N. 

Am. 7 in Pegasua. 

3. WMcli are Lbe stuv Ibat hsTS no lalitude ? 

Ans. Those in the ecliptic. 

3. Is tbere an; poinl Uial has Doither Ut., long., right as 
enaion, nor ilBclinatioa ? 

Ant. The poiut Aries. 

'roblem V, — The lime and place being given, to 

find what stars are rising, setting, culminating, 

l,c. 

Rule. — Elevate the pole to the lat. ; bring the 
hh'h place to the meridian ; set the index of the hoin- 
ircle to 12 ; turn tJie globe as many hours as the 
ime is distant from noon — E., if the given hour be 
n the morning; W„ if m the evening : then aJl the 
itara on the eastern semicircle will he rising ; those 
10 the wesEeni] setting, &c., &c. If the globe be 
umed oil its axin, the stars that do not go below the 
lorizon, Dever set at the given place ; and those that 
lo not come above the horizoiij never rise. 

Exerciic 1. Wliat stim arr rising, setting, and cuIniiniLtiDg, 
It London, on the 20lh January, al 2 o'clocli, A.M.? 

Ant. Tega, in Ljra, is rising; the head of Ursa Miyor is 
in Ihe Qieiidian ; and the neck of Cetua is setting. 

2. Wliat "tins do not set in Hie lat. of Dublin ? 

3. WtaU ntara do not rise lo (he iDhabltonla of Corli? 

4. How for must a person travel, southward from J^ndnn. 
o lorn sight of the north pole star ? 

FaoBLBM VI. — To Jind when any star or plane! 

will rise, come to the meridian, and set, at any 

given place. 

Rule. — Elevate ihe pole to the lat. ; bring lbe 
itm's place lo the meridian; set the mdex lo 12; 
Jieu turn the globe till the star or planet comes suc- 
cessively to the meridian and horizon, and the hount 
Dfrigng^Cj^ill be shown by the in^it. 
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Exercise 1. At what hour will Sinus rise, ciilmiiute, and 
set, at Cork, on the 21st of January ? 

Ans. It will rise at 6, P.M., be on the meridian at 22 
minutes past 10, and set at a quarter to 3, on the morning of 
the 22nd of January. 

2. On what day will Sinus rise acronicaUyf that is, rise at 
sun -setting, at London? 

j4ns. When the pole is elevated for the lat of London, and 
Sirius at the E. edge of the hori^n, the degree of the ecliptic 
cut by the W. edge will be the sun's place ; hence the day of 
the month may be found: by bringing the star to the western 
edge, and marking the sign and degree of the ecliptic cut by 
the same edge, you find the sun's place, when the star sets 
acronically. 

3. Find the days on which Rigel in Orion rises and sets 
cosmically at London, that is, when it rises or sets at sun- 
rising. 

JIns. When the star is brought to the eastern edge of the 
horizpn, the sign and degree of the ecliptic that rises with the 
star, is the sun's place, when the star rises cosmically. When 
the star is brought to the western edge of the horizon, the de- 
gree of the ecliptic cut by the eastern edge, is the sun's place, 
when the star sets cosmically. Rigel rises cosmically on the 
17th of July, and sets cosmically on the 3rd of November. 

4. To find the time of the year when any given star rises 
or sets heliacally, that is, when it first becomes visible in the 
morning, after having been so near the sun as to be hid by 
his rays, or becomes invisible in the evening, on account of itK 
nearness to the sun ; in the former case, it is said to risty and 
in the latter, to set heliacally, 

Ohservation, A star of the first magnitude is seen rising or 
setting when the sun is 12° below the horizon j a star of the 
second magnitude, when the sun is 13° below it ; and so on, 
coimting one degree more for each successive magnitude, to 
correspond with Uie different magnitudes of the stars, those of 
the sixth being the smallest that can be seen with the naked 
eye. 

If the star be brought to the eastern or western edge of the 
horizon, as in the other examples, and the quadrant of alt. 
screwed iii the zenith over the given place, and the other end 
of the quadrant brought to the ecliptic, that point which ci>r> 
responds with W below the horizon for stars of the first mag- 
nitude, 13° for stars of the second magnitude, &c., will be the 
sun'n place. 



VI.— COKSTRCCTIOV OF MAPS. 

le foUowiag table nhDirs the lengtlin of degrees on Ih 
Is of latitude, betveen the eqaater and the poles 
1 being supposed a perfect apharo. 
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This table is useful in the ooiutiactiDii of maps. Ai an ex- 
iimple, let it be required (o conatmct a map of Imland, shich 
lies between the parallels of Sl° and 56° N. laljtade. 

1. — Druv the ^nes around the map tu coutoja the numb«>i 
expresslug tbe latitude and lungitude. 

2. — Draw a meridian pcrjiendicularlr through tbe luiUUof 
the TOap, and divide it into equal partej correspondiug wjtb fbt 
degreea of latitude. 

3.— Take the length in im 
scalo of equal pnrts ; and as a 
to a degree on tbe equator, 
usunder, in tbe latitudes of 51° and 56°, will be fottud bjB 
loUowijjg proportion: — As 60 miles ; 37 '76, (a degreo in iIibM 
of 51°), : ; i iuches, (the supposed length of » ' 
2'5 inches nearir, (the dislAuee of tbe n 
ofSP. 

Again— As 60 : 33-S5 (for the lat. of 56°) :: , .._ 

3'5 taken from the same sralo, and laid each waj from Ae 
middle meridiau on the parallel of 51°, and 3-24 taken Bod 
laid iu tbe same a^anner, on the panllel of 36°, and the eiw- 
responiling points joloed, as in the map of Ireland, will foni 
the proper meridional linos. This mclbod iril] be atrm^ I^M 
maps of countries, such as Ireland, England, and Fnuica,,^^| 

The meridiima on a common map of the world ^bja^f 
globular prujectiou upon the plane of the meridian — ii>^t^^| 
drawn by dividing tbe equator into 36 equal parts, <« thi^^H 
dins of eaofa circle into 9, and Jescrtbing circles paasing ibiori^H 
the poles and points of diiision ; and paralleb majr tw df^^^| 
by ^viding the oltcumfereuce of the circles inlv 36 v^^^f 
parts, and the diameters passing through tbe pole inl^^| 
equal partB, and describing parts of circles ihrough tho ool^^H 
ponding pointa. But to construct a map slereu^aptilealljy^l 
the plane of a meridian — divide the citcumferMioo "tJ^^M 
circle or meridian Into degrees, and from one pUe dtBV Bfl^l 
through every twentieth dogreo of the divided lact^A^^B, ^/^t 
tbe points where these lines cut Uio emiatm; or the *4<'M^| 
produced, will be the centres of tbe meridiant. The ccun2^| 
the parallels of latitude are found, by drawing linu IMn^^H 
centre of the oirclu tbrongh every loutb degree of tbe in^^| 
rant ; and from the points BO, 30, 30, Stc., whun lh«T c^|^| 
mmiUan, erect to tliese lines pcrpeudicolan wMoh *'>"II j^| 
the diameter Ibat passes thtuugli tbe polos, prodiUMl iBJj^H 
several centres of tbe parallula of latilnde. Tho lr«>lc« dH 
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circles liecome (oa great, ttaej should be drawn by u ehip- 
wright^B drawing. rule. A msp of Europe, or of any large par- 
don of tbe earth's surTace, may be drawn, bj conBtmctiiig a 
map of Ibe world on such a scale, that the partion of it which 
i^urope would occupy may be equal in extent to the map of 
Europe which you design to fonn. This would be the 
oorrectway of drawing maps of large purtinns of the earth's 
surface, aa then the meridians and parallels o( latitude would 
he projected according to the principles of the stereographic 
pngection of tbe sphere. But, as Ihis would be troublesome 
and inconTenieut, it may bs done, with suffidont accuracy, in 
the following manner : HsTing dt^wn the margin, as in any 
common map, draw a Etnught line, to represent a meridian, 
ihrougb tho middle of the map; then determine — ita shown 
in the map of Ireland — the respective distance of the meri- 
dians asunder, on the paraUela of 35° , 55°, and 60", for the 
map of Europe, and through these points describe area of 
circles, wliich will represent tbe other meridians. Tho pandlela 
of latitude may be drawn, by producing tbe middle meridian 
towards the north, and dividing it into parts, each eqoal to the 
length of 5°. Eleven of these parts will reach from tbe south 
end of the meridian to the north pole ; tjx other diridona will 
marli 30° beyond the pole. From this last mart, as centre, 
describe ares through every 5° or ID", and these will be the 
parallels of latitude. 

In the stereographic projection, tho eye is supposed to b« 
placed on the surface of the earth, and looking at the opposite 
hemiiphere. Maps constructed on this principle, have tho 
circles towards the outside too far asunder, while those to- 
wards the middle are too near, and, therefore, eqnsl spaces on 
Ibe earth are represented by very nnequol spaces on the map- 
In the orthographic picgection, the eye is supposed to he 
placed at an infinite distance, and the fault of this pngecUon 
is, that near the margin the circles will be too close to one 
another. The glnbalai projection, which remedies these two 
defects, ia now generally preferred; for, though a spherical 
nurface cannot be esactiy represented ou a plane, yet by 
the globular projection eqnal spaces on the map represent 
eiiual spaces on the earth, as nearly as any projeeiion will 
bear. A map of the world may be coniliucled orthegraphl- 
tally on (he plane of tlie equatur, by describing a circle to re- 
present the equator, and drawing two diameters, at right angles 
to each other ; that which runs N. and S., will re|iresent the 
tofiB«ritfl«a, Bntt flia centra of the ebcle ^iffl ^ ^" ^-*^ 
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Subdiyide the quadrants of the equator each into nine equal 
parts ; and from the south end of the first meridian number 
every tenth degree with figures, on the left and right, till they 
meet in the opposite point at 180^ ; and lines drawn from 
every tenth degree of the equator to the centre or pole, 
will represent the meridians. 

Upon either radius describe a semicircle, and through the 
points in which tliis semicircle intersects the radii, with the 
pole as centre, describe circles ; these circles will represent 
the parallels of latitude. The relatiye situations of the different 
parts of the earth's surface, with respect to one another, are 
ascertained by means of these imaginary lines. 



«t^#y#^^^ 



A VOCABULARY 

NAMES OF PLACES, 

Tlh-lHed end accented in Ihc uan/ m which Ihey art us 
promninctd. 

In foreign nsmee, the sound given tiy [he Irish and Scoloh ' 
la the vowels — pBrdculiirly to the a — is genernllj preferable lo 
that given them by the Euglish. Tbo lutters i snd y. In 
the oontiaenULl liiDguages, are mostly pronouncod lilie et in 
seed, and « like ud in food. In French nunsa, ou aounda 
like 00 in loose j aa like a in go ; cA like sh in shuft; and qu an 
c haid. Unless when Moented, e at the end of French DRinea 
is silent, as are also i, ei, t, g, and j:. lliere are, however, 
Bome Diceptjans, as Sena, Brest, &c. The guttOTBl sauiid 
given to gh in loagh by tbe Iriah, and io ch in loch by the 
Scotch, is given lo ch by the Gennanai and the aaine sound 
is given by tbe Spuiiardg to f/e, gi, j, and to r, except when 
it Is placed at the end of a word. As this sound has been 
long sines banished from English, tbo letter k ia used to 
exprosa that aound in German names, as in Laybach, nhich I* 
pronounced Lay'bak^ and the letter A in the Spanish, as in . 
Badsjos, pronounced Bad'-a-hos. In Spanish namei, ch J 
is invariably pronounced as in the English word cAvrcA; ■ 
it is to express this soand that ch is used in tbe junmrntncinj M 
calnmns of this tiumtu/nry. In the Netherlands, Ger- 1 
many, Donmark, Sweden, and Norway, g is always aoonded 
hard, as iu get; the languages of these countries having one 
common origin. The Germans and Italians give toj the Eng- 
lish sound of y. Tbo letters ffit in French and Italian, the 
letter n in Spanish, and the letters nA in Portuguese, are 
sounded like ng ; hIbo, gl in the two former, and U, Ik, respec- 
tively in the two latter.Bre sounded like JJin mtllion. Tbe Itali- 
ans pronounce z and 21 like ti or i^n ; cc and c) like cA Id chid; and 
eh \Sie k. The Germans, except in a few oases, pranonnco tc 
like I', and u at the beginning and cndofworftsWlis JiMAwIi . 
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as sh. Names ending in poll or polls have the antepenulti- 
mate accent Names which terminate in am, an, ad, at, or, er, 
oo, oor, as do those of many of the eastern countries, have the 
accent on the last syllable. The letter c, marked thus, ^, 
sounds like s. In names of towns in Engluid, mouth is pro- 
nounced muth ; tvich and tricA, idge and ick, respectiyel j ; and 
burgh, in towns of England and Scotland, bur'ro; but in 
foreign names it is pronounced burg. 

Persons acquainted with the sounds of foreign languages, 
will readily admit, that it is difficult, if not impossible, by any 
combination of letters in our own langu a ge, to express some 
of these sounds correctly. The following vocabulary is drawn 
up in the most familiar way, and, it is hoped, will be found 
at least equally correct and useful as any already published. 



WrUten. 


Pronounced. 


Written. 


Pronotmced. 


A i 


Auch 


osh 




; 


Aurillac 


o-reel'-yac 


Abbeyleix 


ab-bee-lease' 


Auvergne 


o-vaim' 


Abbeyille 


ab'veel 


Auxerre 


o-zare' 


Aboif^venny 


ab-er-gain'-y 


Avignon 


a-veeng'-ong 


Aberystwith 


ab-er-ust'-ith 


Avranches 


av-ranc^' 


Abruzzo 


a-broot'>so 


Azores 


a-io'-reM or a-wret 


Agen 


aw'-zheng 


fi 




Aisne 


ain 




Ajaccio 


a-yat'-chee-o 


Bads^os 


bad'-a-hos 


Aix-laChapelk 


» aiz>la-8ha-pel' 


Ballina 


bal-li-na' 


Alemtejo 


a-leng-te'>zho 


Balize 


ba>leez' 


Algiers 


al-jeers' 


Baltic 


bawl'.tik 


Angers 


awn'*zhay 


Baltinglass 


bawl'.ting-gUs» 


Angouleme 


awn-goo-laim' 


Basle 


bahl 


Angoumois 


awn-goo-moaw' 


Beam 


bay-am' 


Anjou 


awn-zhoo' 


Beaumaris 


bo-ma' -ris 


Alnwick 


an'-nik 


Beauvais 


bo-vay' 


Alsace 


al-sawse' 


Beira 


• be-ee'-ra 


Antigua 


an-tee'-ga 


Belleisle 


bel-eel' 


Antioch 


an'-tee-ok 


Berbice 


ber-beece* 


Archipelago 


ar-ki-peV-a-go 


Berkshire 


bark'-shir 


Arequipa 


ar-e-kee'-pa 


Berri 


ber'ry 


Argyle 


ar-gyle' (g hard) 


Berwick 


ber'rick 


Armagh 


ar-mah' 


Besan^on 


be-zan'-song 


Artois 


ar'twa 


Birr 


burr 


4ubigtti 


o*beeng'-ee 


\l)\(fta 


bloaw 
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tyritim. 


Pr«ia«i>c*<J. 


Wriim. 


eronomirril. 


Boi»-le-Di»c bonr-lB-dukB' 


CMi 


chee'-lee 


DaliviB 


lXV-lBe'.V»!B-« 


Chlloe 


efaee-lo'-e 


Bologna 


bo-long'-a 






BnnUacio 


bo-m-itt'.choa-o 


Cludnnati 


sin-Bin-nat'-tee 


Buate» 
Bordeaux 


bo-o'-les 
bor-do' 


-— Stfi". 


BouillDD 


hoo-ecl-vono' 


Clonmmt 


elair'.mong 


Boulogne 


bo<^lo«B' 


Cologno 


co.long' 


Bourbon 




Compeigne 


com-pidng' 


Baurbonnou booT-bDa'-ay 


Coquimbo 


co-tee m'-bo 


Bourgaa 


boorzh 


Coulancei 




Binal 


bn-zeeV 


Croix, (SL) 


croBW 


Brescia 


bre'-sbee-B 


Curafoa 




BrBtagnc 


brit'-ta-ny 
bright'-™, 


D 


Brighton 




de/'hee"^' 


Bruges 
Bury 


bo'-uu..»y'.re8 

broozh 

ber'-D- 


Denbigh 

Daptford 
Derby 


dcn'-bee 
det'-ford 
dM'-bMtrdu'-liw 






Descartes 


de- carte' 


Cabul 


ca-bool' 


Detroit 




Caen 


cawng 


Doui Ponti 


dou-pong' 




c«r-nlr'-vm 


Dieppe 


dee-ep' 


CagllaH 


cal-yee-aw'-ree 


Dvon 


dee'-zhnng 


vXt 


wi'-hii or OBiB 


Dnieper 


"e'^^^'f ^ 


Caloit 


oalMiBorota-lny 


Dniester 




Caucasue 




Dordogna 


d^-dong' H 




ca yen' 


Dordretht 


doTt ^H 


CarllHle 


ear-lilu' 


Domoeh 


dor'-nok ^H 


Casmo 


OBitier 


Donay 


H 


CeutH 


100 '-ta 


Douro 


doD'-roopdo'.A ^M 


Ce venues 


CB-ren' 


Drogheda 


droh--e.da ^M 


Ceylon 
Ubabl^B 


Ml-lon' 




drDa'-tbeem ^^H 


abab-lay' 






Chaloiu 


sha-long' 


Darham 


■ 


Chambeny 






H 


Champagne 


sharo-pang' 


Edinburgh 


ed'-in-bur-ro ^M 


ChaUau-nmi 


iha-to-roo' 


Elgin 


el'-gln {</ hard) ^M 




chell-nam 


Elphin 


el-fo>' ^ ■ 


Cherbonrg 


aWboorg 


E^e'T'" 


es-kee-mc.' ^M 




ker'son 




^M 


Ctdmam 


w»*w^ 


Eyder 


1 
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Writlm. 




R^rtfte>. 




F 


Kier 


ke«.oo' 


FalmDnlh 


fia'-mntli 


KillalM 


Idl-a-loo' 


Foiz 


fbaw 


KtTluldy 


kirk-caw' .dv 


Fruclu ComU framuh coD-tav' 


KtrkeDJhrigtit 


kiik-coo'-b^ 


Fribuig 


.free'-bnni 


Kursk 


koonk 




I, 






freeji'-Und 


Labrador 


la-bra-dorv' 


» 


LaManhe 


la-mardk- 


Q>U,(St) 


B>»1 




lan-gne-doh- 




. »eDg-zher'.iD«iig 


LaunceMon 


lani'-ton 


Ghent 


gent (g hard) 




lo-ian' 


Gloucester 


gkw'-ter 


Leicestei 


toi'.ter n~*.K. 


GDesDi 


nes'-n* 




Guienne 


goe-en' (j hard) 




lem'-Bter 




ir.T.leen' 


Lerwjok 


ler'-ick 


Gwenwich 


■ren'-idDe 


LUIeorUdeleel 


Oaadalonpe io-da-liiop' 


Lima 




Quardarui 


lar-daf.iree 


Limoge. 


lee-mozh' 




LliDDUBin 


lee-m^.™e' 






Lincoln 




Hague 


Mg 


Lodi 


lo'-dee 


Hiunault 


haj-no' 


Loire 


loawr 


Haiti 


h»y'-tee 


L' Orient 


lo.ree-awng- 
loo-ee-zea-a'-na 


H«wicl, 


W .ridge 


Lonieiana 


Hj»ti»g«^ 


• H»w.«I^g™w.' 


Lonraln 


loo TMn'erl<w'-in 






look'.ka 


Herachel her'-ihel 
Hertford hut'-ford 


Lyon. 


lee-on-nav' 
lee-ong'.rlj'.on. 


Hildesheim 


Ul-dea-hlme' 


M 




Haggiore 


nad-jee-o'-n. 






Matine. 


ma-leea- 


Illlnals 


U-lee-noj' 


Manheim 


iDan--hiill* 


Ipiwich 


ipi'-icli 


Mana 


mawng 


Ilchi. 


l>'.kee.« 


Marina 


ma-ree'-iw 


J 






inar' T bm'-n. 


Jedburg 


™-o«.Ut' 
jed'-lmr-ro 


HarUgnl 
Maitluioo 


mur-WuDg'-M 
mai liaet'-eo 


K 






Ketwick 


km'-AcV 


Heaux 




Kiel 


k«d 


U*^M 


MdM'-Da 
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JOillfB. 


iVunuuricnl. 


If-nlteH. 


ProHuuM'^d. 


MdroBB 




OUSB 




Messina 




OvetjBsel 


orer-is-Bel 


Michigan 


mik'-i-gaa 


p 




Minho 
Miiamichi 


loeeng'.o 
mir-a-mi-Bluia' 


PayadoVau 


paj'.ae-de-Yo' 


Missouri 






par-peeng'-au 


Mobile 




Perugia 


pe-roo'-jeu-a 


Mocha 


mo'-ka 


PiMenzB 


pee-a-cLen'-aa 


Munmoulh 


oion'-muth 


Plave 


pBe-av'-e 


Monl Blano 


moDg-bUwV, 
mong-pal-jay' 


Flelou 

Piedment 


pic too' 
peed-mong 


MoQtreiil 

Moray 

MorUix 


mur'-ree 


Plymouth 


phm'-mulh 


raor-lay' 


PeicUera 




Moulin* 


moo.l^.^' 


Poiloa 


pwatoo' 


Mlinidl mti'-nlk 


Porto Rico 


port-o-prawngs' 








porta '-mulh 


N 




Prague 


prwg 


Naaj 


nais 






N»miir 




Puydodom 


pu'-ee-de-dome' 


Nanles 


tiawngt 


a 




Sflvarino 
Neufcbutcl 


uuo' -shifter 


Quang see 


whaug'-aee' 




ne-rair' 


Quangtung 


itliang'-tong' 


Ni>«ua 


nee-ag'-n-m 


Quito 


m 


NioB 




R 


■ 


Nlgor 


ni'-ier 


Raleigh 


■ 


Nlmeguen 




Reading 


nd'-ag H 


Nlsmea 




Reggio 


r.d'-j.... H 


Nivpmois 


nee-Ter-nay' 




H 


Noinnoaliec 


noar-moot'-yny 


Rheims 


*„...,■„.. H 


Norwich 


no.'-idge 


Rimini 


H 






Rio Bikmha 


To»'-a.biiu>'.b>i ^M 




Rio Janeiro 


raa'-D-zhA-ner-ni ^M 


Ohio 


a- high '-o 

otkUm 
o-l«r-on8' 


Rochullo 


ro-gheV ^H 


OkehuB 
Oleron 


Romi^a 
Rouen 




Omagb 


o'-mah 


RouiiUon 


roveeng'-o ^M 
rox'-burro ^H 


Omor, (Sl) 

Orl^BDois 

OtUabs 


Mlngt o'-mair 
-r-lB-aa-na/,^ 


R<mgno 

S 
8t.Cload 


Oud« 


ond 


*te1>» ^H 


OuriUorUral uo'nl 
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Written, 

Saintes 
Santa Cruz 
St. Jago 
Saintonge 
Salisbury 
Salonica 
Sandwich 
Sambre 



Pnmounced. 

saingt 

san'-ta orooz 
— ee-a'-go 
saingt-oxizh' 
sawls'-ber-ry 
sa-lo-ni'-ca 
sand'-ich 
sawm'-ber 



San Miguel san mig-el' 



Santa F^ 

Schaffhaiisen 

Scheld 

Schweitz 

Schwerin 

Scio 

Scbumla 

Seine 

Sevres 

Sens 

Sierra 

Soissons 

Somme 

Southwark 

Squillace 



— fay 

shaff-hau -sen 

skeld or sheld 

shwitz (» long) 

shwe'-rin 

see'-o 

shum'-la 

seen 

saiv'-er 

sawngs 

see-er'-ra 

swa-song' 

som 

suth'-ark 

squil-la'-che 



Tagliamento tal.yee.a-nien'-to 
Taunton tan' -ton 
Tchemigov chor'-ue-gov 
Thames terns 
Tibet jego ti'bet [go 

Tierra del Fu- tee-er'-ra del foo-e' 
Tonquin ton-keen' 
Toulon too-long' 

Toulouse too-looz' 
Tours toor 

Treviso tre-vee'-so 



WrUten, 

Trieste 
Tripolitza 
Trois Riyikes 
Troyes 
Tristan d'A- 
cunha 

U 

Ushant 
Utrecht 



Pronounced. 

tree-este' 

tree-po-lit'-za 

troaw-ri-vee-air* 

troaw 

S trees-tan da- 
J coong'-a 

oosh-ang' 



Valais 
Valencieimes 



u'-trek 



Ta-lay' 
val-en-see-en' 



Van Diemen van-dee' -men 



Vaud 

Vendee 

Vicenza 

Vienna 

Vienne 

Vigo 

Vincennes 

Vosges 



vo 

vawn-dav' 

vee-chen'-za 

vee-en'-na 

vee-en' 

▼ee'go 

veng-cen' 

vozh 



W 



Warwick 
Woolwich 
Worcester woos 

X 



war' -rick 
wool'-idpe 
' tor 



Xativa 
Xeres 

Youghal 
Ypres 

Zealand 
Zurich 



Y 



Z 



za-tec'-va 
ze'-res 

yaw'-hal 
ee'-pray 



zee' -laud 
zu'-rik 



THE END. 



^. 9cf»Mi $xi\%V«^, t^i tsfeow*A-*lMel. 



